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FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 


JULY, 


WILLIAM 


EF APS the most difficult de- 
1ent of biographical litera- 
ture’ .atinwhich private life runs 
mos. parallel with general history. 
The life of a distinguished author 
or artist is, for instance, more 
easily handled than that of a great 
general or statesman. It may not 
possess the same interest in its 
connexion with important public 
events, with the fate of armies, or 
the destinies of nations; but it 
can be pursued with less effort in 
its comparatively secluded and easy 
course. Its distinctive individuality 
can be better preserved, and is in 
less danger of being lost in the 
overwhelming crowd of surround- 
ing circumstances. 

Hence it is that in ordinary 
hands the life of a great public 
personage is apt to become a mere 
collection of the annals of the age 
in which he played his part ; 
mingled perhaps with a few per- 
sonal anecdotes which, instead of 
varying or heightening the interest 
of the narrative, are apt to appear 
trivial or out of place in juxta- 
position with the vast transactions 
in the midst of which the hero of 
the work has, for the most part, to 
be exhibited. Thus has it hitherto 
fared with Pitt. The greatest 
of English ministers has been 
until the present year without a 
biographer, in the true meaning of 
the word. His public acts and 
sayings have been chronicled in 
books called Lives of Pitt. But 
Gifford’s ponderous tomes only pro- 
fess to deal with the public and 
political career of the great states- 
man. Bishop Tomline’s work was 
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left uncompleted. He intended to 
add to his three volumes a fourth, 
in which he would have given what 
relates to Mr. Pitt’s private life. 
In this the Bishop would have 
dwelt upon the manners, temper. 
and disposition of his distinguishe 
pupil, which, he says, he always 
considered as constituting the most 
extraordinary part of his character. 
The lives have thus been without 
ersonal life—the real man has 
ardly been even presented to the 
reader: we have only become ac- 
quainted with the Pitt of the 
History of Europe, of the Annual 
Register, and of the Parliamentary 
Debates. Generally, we may be said 
to have seen the great figure either 
glorified as the saviour of the 
nation and the idol of the Pitt 
clubs, or vilified and denounced as 
the enemy of all good by their 
— opposites. We have not 
efore seen and known in its living 
truth the noble and gentle nature 
of the individual human being, 
about whom all must be anxious 
to know all that can now be known, 
Lord Stanhope has a peculiar 
call to the duty which he has under- 
taken, of giving to the public a 
new life of Pitt. An able and ac- 
complished writer of English his- 
tory he has amply proved himself 
pa in former works; but he has 
a special vocation beyond other 
writers for the fit and worthy pre- 
sentment of his own illustrious 
connexion. Pitt, dying unmarried, 
could have no direct personal re- 
presentative. The peerage of 
Chatham, acquired by his father, 
and held by his elder brother, is 
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extinct. Hayes, in Kent, the seat 
of the elder, and the birth-place 
of the younger Pitt, has long passed 
out of, the hands of the family. 
The house in which the great 
ounger son was born still exists, 
ut contains no personal memorials, 
There is only the tradition which 
oints out the room in which the 
uture Minister first saw the light. 
The country-house of Holwood, in 
which Pitt chiefly sought what 
little change of air and scene was 
permitted to him from his official 
residence in Downing-street and 
the pressure of public affairs, is 
pulled down. But the grandfather 
of the present distinguished bearer 
of the title of Stanhope married 
Pitt’s sister, by whom he had three 
daughters, of whom Lady Hester 
Stanhope was one: and his second 
wife was a first cousin of Pitt's. 
In fact, the best personal and local 
ties connecting the memory of Pitt 
with the present day, may be said 
to be represented by the noble 
owner of Chevening, a place which 
now contains a larger assemblage 
of family memorials of him than 
could be found elsewhere; and 
whose domain has within its circuit 
a drive laid out by the great Lord 
Chatham, which descends beauti- 
fully from the high road in the 
direction of Hayes, and still bears 
the name of its designer. 

More charming volumes upon 
an interesting topic were never 
presented to the reader. The sub- 
ject is unfolded with gracefulness 
and ease, and is made as fascinating 
as a novel ; while there is no sacri- 
fice of accuracy or lack of necessary 
historical research. For the life of 
Pitt was identified with the history 
of Europe—with that of the civi- 
lized world ; and the art with which 
the public and personal interests of 
the narrative are blended consti- 
tutes one great excellence of Lord 
Stanhope’s volumes, 

Unfortunately, many of the best 
materials once in existence, which 
would have served to illustrate the 
life of Pitt in his relations with 
his own family, were destroyed by 
his episcopal biographer. Dr. 

omline, as quasi-literary executor, 
made a general holocaust of the 
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letters addressed to Pitt by mem- 
bers of his family. But his own 
letters to his mother remain, and 
some of those written by him to 
his brother, Lord Chatham. These 
are entirely new to the reader ; and 
their publication, together with 
that of George ITI.’s letters to Mr. 
Pitt, adds greatly to the value of 
There is an 
absence of playfulness in the letters 
to his mother which might be sur- 
prising in a person known to have 
possessed such powers of amuse- 
ment in company, if it did not 
happen that the qualities of pleas- 
ing in society and asa correspondent 
are often found asunder. They 
are full of grace and affection, but 
always plain and serious in their 
style. 

The supposed duty of burning 
all letters—whatever their gene- 
ral interest might be—seems to 
have been felt more strongly a 
generation or two back, than it has 
been in more recent years. Some 
modern violations of reserve and 
decorum in the indiscriminate pub- 
lication of letters affecting living 
ame, have deserved and 

ave received rebuke ; but in the 
Bishop’s dealings with his old 
pupil’s papers we have to deplore 
the opposite fault, There is a great 
difference between the hoarding up 
of letters for the mere purpose of 
gratifying curiosity, and their pre- 
servation as legitimate illustrations 
of an important biography. 

Readers of Miss Burney’s Diary 
will recollect how she describes 
her assistance of dear old Mrs, 
Delany in sorting her correspon- 
dence ; and how one is surprised by 
her complacent avowal that she 
went through the letters of Swift, 
Dr. Young, and Mason, to her 
ancient friend, and destroyed all 
that could not be saved every way 
to their honour. Pitt's family 
letters can as little have been fit 
subjects for destruction as those to 
Mrs. Delany of which Miss Burney 
was unluckily requested to under- 
take the rummaging. 


g 
Of Pitt’s early life, therefore, 
the memorials are not extensive. 
There is, however, abundant evi- 
dence that he received a most 
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special and arduous training for 
his distinguished career. At four- 
teen years old he was ripe for 
college ; and entering the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge at that age, he 
continued his residence at Pem- 
broke after he had taken the hono- 
rary degree of M.A.—the privilege 
of a peer’s son—and wail he had 
completed the unusual term of 
seven years of college life ; partly 
from love of the place and of its 
studies, and partly, no doubt, with 


a view to obtaining support for his ° 


early purpose of representing the 
University in Parliament. Cam- 
bridge had afterwards the honour 
of returning the greatest of her 
political sons to the House of 
Commons ; but he was defeated in 
his object of entering public life 
as one of the representatives of his 
beloved Alma Mater. 

Pitt’s proficiency in all that was 
to be taught by a Cambridge tutor, 
is a striking example of what is 
possible to undaunted will and 
perseverance, under the disadvan- 
tages of weak health and a consti- 
tution so feeble that it required to 
be fortified by the prescription of 
that port wine the use of which 
was commenced as a medicine, and 
afterwards continued as a habit 
which had become necessary to 
existence. From his father he had 
much personal superintendence and 
direction of his studies. The con- 
stant practice of off-hand trans- 
lation from another language into 
English—the recitation of passages 
from the best poets of his own— 
the marking and comparing striking 
passages in orators and historians 
—the presence at actual debates in 
the House of Lords—laid the foun- 
dation of a perfect and ready style 
of oratory: and this particular 
attention to preparation for public 
speaking pervaded the whole of 
Pitt’s private educational course. 
Then, as now, the University 
contributed no assistance to this 
important branch of education for 
all public and much professional 
life. It is remarkable that in the 
midst of so much improvement as 
has been made in other respects, 
the great English seminaries are 
still without any provision for the 
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public instruction in elocution of 
those who are destined for Parlia- 
ment, the pulpit, and the bar. For 
such as are wise and modest enough 
to understand that the art of public 
speaking may be learned, like 
almost everything else, by practice, 
and submission to precept, re- 
course must stiii be had to the 
private lessons of the retired actor 
or of the popular preacher who 
is willing to impart his expe- 
rience to those who seek it. But 
there is no open or regular school 
of oratory; and most men make 
their first speech at the bar, or 
preach their first sermon, in total 
ignorance even of many of what 
may be called the merely mechani- 
cal rules for the due management 
of the voice. 

How well Pitt’s training served 
him when, at twenty-one years of 
age, he rose for the first time to 
address a House of Commons 
familiar with the oratory of Fox, of 
Burke, and of Sheridan, needs not 
to be detailed. He joined in the 
debate upon Burke’s Bill for Eco- 
nomical Reform, rather in the way 
of unpremeditated reply to previous 
speakers than with the usual set 
speech of a maiden orator. In the 
opinion of the very competent 
judges who heard him, he thus 
made the best first speech ever 
heard, and at once took his place 
among the foremost men in the 
House. No merely intellectual 
power or superiority could have 
made this result quite possible. 
The explanation lies much in the 
fact that the first speech was vir- 
tually not a first speech. Many a 
drill, and many a mental rehearsal 
of similar occasions, must have 
preceded the first public represen- 
tation and the first actual warfare ; 
and without that previous discipline 
he must, like others, have taken 
his lessons in public, and, like 
others, have slowly risen to the 
osition of the highest eminence. 

is father’s fame, and his own 
academical reputation, while they 
ensured him a favourable reception, 
also made his trial the more severe ; 
but no expectation was raised that 
was not fulfilled, and his future 
place may be considered as having 
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been ascertained from the moment 


he sat down after the delivery of 


his maiden speech. He was at 
once destined in oratory to rival, 
as he was afterwards in adminis- 
trative ability to surpass, his own 
father—the only preceding English 
minister with whom he can fairly 
be compared. Lord Stanhope has 
been able to communicate an inte- 
resting anecdote, which for the 
future may be added to the mate- 
rials for forming a comparison 
between the abilities of the two 
Pitts. Lady Chatham was asked 
by a grand-daughter, ‘Which do 
you think the cleverest, Grandpapa 
or Mr. Pitt? To which her answer 
was, ‘Your Grandpapa, without 
doubt.’ But would any wife and 
mother, with such a choice of 
excellence in a husband and a son, 
have given a different answer? 
From his father, however, Pitt 


derived little but his education 
and his name ; Lord Chatham died 
when he was only nineteen. A 
younger son of a family of very 
moderate means, he kept his terms 
at Lincoln’s Inn, and looked out for 
chambers, with the ordinary object 


of following the profession of an 
advocate to earn his bread. There 
was indeed the greatest necessity 
for strict economy in his early life. 
Until he came of age, he had no 
regular allowance, and the patri- 
monial income to which he then 
became entitled, does not appear 
to have exceeded two hundred and 
fifty or three hundred pounds a 
year. In writing to his mother, 
and in discussing the project of 
taking rooms, he mentions £1100 
as ‘the frightful sum’ necessary for 
purchasing a particular set of 
chambers—evidently in the then 
recently-erected range of Stone 
Buildings. It must have been from 
them that he wrote to Lady 
Chatham, and described the defen- 
sive measures resorted to for the 
protection of Lincoln’s Inn during 
the raging of the Lord George 
Gordon riots in — He then 
witnessed a spectacle now familiar 
in those regions; for he tells his 
mother that ‘several very respec- 
table lawyers have appeared with 
muskets on their shoulders,’ add- 
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ing, however, what would hardly 

felt by the admirers of the 
ae gallant and efficient corps 
of the Devil’s Own, that the exhi- 
bition was ‘to the no small diversion 
of all spectators.’ 

Disappointed of taking his seat 
for Cambridge, Pitt, by “favour of 
Sir James Lowther, the patron of 
the borough of Appleby, was 
returned for that place; and as 
member for Appleby he entered 
the House of Commons on the 
23rd January, 1781; on the anni- 
versary of which day, by a remark- 
able coincidence, he closed his 
career. Lord North was still in 
office, and it was in the last days of 
the American war. In opposition 
were the old Whigs, led by the 
Marquis of Rockingham in the 
Upper, and by Fox in the Lower 
House ; with whom, for the time, 
were associated a number of Lord 
Chatham’s old supporters. Pitt 
naturally ranged himself with his 
father’s friends, and thus enjoyed 
what must be considered as the 
great advantage of entering public 
life with all the freedom belonging 
to an independent member of a 
mixed Opposition, rather than as a 
regularly enrolled voter with the 
occupants of the Treasury bench. 
Perhaps the most remarkable small 
fact in Pitt’s early political life, is 
that his name should have been 
proposed as a member of Brooks’s, 
and that Fox was his proposer, 

At this time the charm of man- 
ner which in later life was only 
known to the few who could 
closely approach the great Minister, 
must have been open to apprecia- 
tion by a wider circle. Wilberforce 

calls him the wittiest man he ever 
knew—the most amusing of the 
party in the company of professed 
wits—and yet as having at all times 
his wit under entire control. 
During his short connexion with 
the Bar and on the Western Circuit, 
he gained the liking of all his asso- 
ciates. Jekyll reported him as the 
most lively and convivial among 
lively young men in their hours 
of leisure. He was a favourite 
with both seniors and juniors, for 
his acquirements, his wit, good 
humour, and joyous manners, 
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Twice again only in this session, 
Pitt addressed the House of Com- 
mons ; and on the last occasion, 
near its close, upon a motion made 
by Fox in favour of concluding 

eace with the revolted colonies, 
Se vindicated his father’s opinions 
on the American war, and gave 
his own judgment against the con- 
tinuance of a conflict so cruel, 
unnatural, unjust, and unprofitable. 
He was replied to by Dundas—the 
right hand of his own administra- 
tions in after days—but was con-, 
gratulated by him on his ‘happ 
union of first-rate abilities, high 
integrity, bold and honest inde- 
pendence of conduct, and the most 
persuasive eloquence.’ 

Parliament met again before 
Christmas, and the triumphs of 
Pitt as a speaker in his first session 
were fully maintained in his 
second, Still he fought in the 
ranks of Opposition, and side by 
side with his great enemy that was 
to be. It was in a speech made in 
support of Mr. Fox’s charge against 
the Earl of Sandwich, then First 
Lord of the Admiralty, that he 
made a declaration of the motives 
which he had thus early determined 
should guide him in political life, 
and from which he never for an 
instant swerved in his subsequent 
career. He said, ‘I support the 
motion from motives of a public 
nature, and from those motives 
only. Lam too young to be sup- 
posed capable of entertaining any 
personal enmity against the Earl 
of Sandwich; and I trust that 
when I shall be less young it will 
appear that [ have early determined, 
in the most solemn manner, never 
to allow any private and personal 
consideration whatever to influence 
my public conduct at any one 
moment of my life.’ 

In March of 1782, Lord North’s 
Government fell. He was suc- 
ceeded by the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham, who had the difficult task to 
perform of composing a new Minis- 
try, partly from the old one, and 
partly out of the somewhat discor- 
dant elements at his disposal among 
the members of Opposition who 
had united to overthrow Lord 
North, but who were far from being 
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well fitted permanently to act 
together. It might have been 
expected that the fresh star which 
had recently shone forth so brightly 
in the political firmament would 
be included in the new ministerial 
constellation. But it was not so. 
For Pitt, with that reliance upon 
himself, and that lofty feeling of 
independence which marked his 
character from the beginning, had 
announced his course some days 
before Lord North’s resignation 
actually took place. He said in 
the House of Commons, ‘ Formyself, 
I could not expect to form part of 
a new Administration; but were 
my doing so more within my reach, 
I feel myself bound to declare that 
I never would accept a subordinate 
situation.” Lord Stanhope justly 
points out how much more pre- 
en and surprising such a 
resolution as this, not to accept 
office except as a Cabinet Minister, 
must have appeared in those days, 
from a young man not yet twenty- 
three years old, than it even aaalk 
appear in modern times. Sixteen 
of her Majesty’s present Ministers 
are in possession of the talismanic 
keys which open the sacred Cabinet 
boxes. But in 1770, Lord North’s 
first Cabinet consisted only of 
seven; the Coalition Cabinet, and 
Pitt’s own Cabinet in 1783, were 
also of the same number. 

Offers of the most valuable in- 
ferior offices were pressed upon the 
young barrister of Lincoln’s nn— 
the nominee of Sir James Lowther 
for the borough of Appleby—in- 
cluding the post of Irish Vice- 
Treasurer, with little work, and 
worth £5000 a year; but all were 
declined, and the future pilot of 
the State continued to vote as a 
private member, although in gene- 
rai support of the new Government. 
He was selected to bring forward 
in the House of Commons the 
question of Representative Reform; 
and in May he moved for a Select 
Committee to inquire into the state 
of the representation. The solid 
arguments for Parliamentary Re- 
form were then the same as those 
which so long afterwards prevailed 
when the Reform Bill of 1831 be- 
came the law of the land. But the 
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question could then be discussed 
with moderation and temper; it 
Was an open one with the Ministry; 
the advocates of Reform were 
not embittered in spirit by long 
exclusion from office ; and if some 
measure of Reform had then been 
passed, it would have found accept- 
ance by such an appeal to reason 
and political experience as was 
made by Pitt, and would not have 
owed any part of its success to rabid 
agitation and threats of the em- 
ployment of physical force. The 
motion was lost by twenty votes, 
the numbers being 161 to 141, and 
Parliamentary Reform never had so 
good a chance again for fifty years, 
nor until it was carried by the 
Government of Lord Grey. 

The death of Lord Rockingham 
in July put an immediate end 
to his short-lived and already 
disunited Administration. Lord 
Shelburne succeeded him as Prime 
Minister. Fox could not tolerate 
the supremacy of a_ supposed 
equal, and resigned. The Whigs 
went with him. Other well- 
known changes took place ; but the 
greatest was that Pitt became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. It is 
most interesting to read his letters 
to Lady Chatham in the country, 
written just before, and at the time 
of Lord Rockingham’s death. He 
still alludes to Westminster Hall as 
the se in which his future life 
would be spent, and where his 
slender patrimonial means of sub- 
sistence were to be reinforced. He 
talks of going Circuit within a 
couple of days of his having to 
announce that he was to enter the 
Jabinet either as Chief Minister of 
Finance or as Secretary of State ; 
and one of his letters has a post- 
script about a sick servant, and his 
wishing to see his wife from. the 
country, which shows his tender 
concern for all who depended upon 
him, and his care for their happi- 
ness even at a time when every 
thought might well be supposed 
to have been engrossed by his 
deep interest in the pending crisis 
of politics and of his own des- 
tiny. 

The letters to his mother of a 
few weeks later date breathe a 
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charming spirit of satisfaction, and 
indicate some halcyon days of 
ministerial life. His allotted re- 
sidence in Downing-street is the 
best summer town house possible. 
The business, he says, does not 
seem likely to be very fatiguing. 
The office of his secretary is a per- 
fect sinecure, and that gentleman 
has nothing to do but to receive his 
salary. He was without a private 
secretary, and did not perceive any 
occasion for one. Such are the ex- 
.pressions on his first entrance upon 
official duties of the man whose 
life was afterwards to be worn out 
in the public service, and to whom 
of all men that ever filled high 
posts in the State was meted out 
the largest measure of anxiety and 
labour. 

The arrangement of parties under 
the conditions of the new Ministry 
was by no means one of stable equi- 
librium. The friends of Fox and of 
Lord North found themselves to- 
gether in Opposition. The members 
of the Government were divided on 
many points; but some important 
public work was done which could 
not have beenachieved under a diffe- 
rent state of things. The indepen- 
dence of the American colonies was 
recognised, and treaties were con- 
cluded with France and Spain. 
Pitt’s sagacity, however, perceived 
that a strong and consistent Go- 
vernment could only be ensured by 
inviting the co-operation of Fox 
and his friends. With difficulty he 
overcame Lord Shelburne’s reluc- 
tance to the step, and obtained the 
authority of the Prime Minister to 
invite a junction. Personal dislike 
to serve under Lord Shelburne on 
the part of Fox again prevailed, 
and the interview between Pitt and 
Fox on the subject terminated 
without result. Bishop Tomline 
has reported that it was the last 
time the two were ever in the same 
private room together, and dates 
from this time the commencement 
of their future continuous political 
hostility. 

In another direction Dundas en- 
deavoured to obtain the assistance 
of Lord North, but with equal want 
of success. What followed upon the 

failure of these attempts was dis- 
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creditable tothe individualsanswer- 
able for it, and full of danger to the 
interests of the State. In the joint 
smarting under exile from office, and 
with the joint hope of again return- 
ing to it; Lord North and Mr. Fox 
forgot their former passages of en- 
mity and their wide differences of 
principle. Fox was ready to combine 
with a statesman ‘void of honour 
and honesty’ and ‘the most infa- 
mous of mankind; while Lord North 
was prepared to forgive and em- 
brace the orator who had so desig- 
nated him. The coalition between 
them was concluded, and it led at 
once to the defeat of the Govern- 
ment by a majority of sixteen upon 
an amendment to the Address on 
the Peace. 

In this debate Pitt spoke with 
less than his usual effect. He rose 
late and when he was himself ex- 
hausted. It was on this occasion 


that the indiscreet allusion of the 
young Minister to Sheridan’s con- 
nexion with the stage brought 
down upon himself that telling 
retort which named him the ‘angry 
boy,’ after the character so called 
in Ben Jonson’s play of the Alche- 


mist, But four nights afterwards 
he more than regained his posi- 
tion, and made a powerful and elo- 
quent speech, which may be ranked 
among the highest efforts of his 
oratory. Fairly may be claimed 
for it the distinction of being the 
finest speech in ancient or modern 
times made by aman under five- 
and-twenty. It occupied two hours 
and three-quarters in its delivery ; 
and he was so ill at the time that 

-as is vouched by Wilberforce’s 
Diary—he was actually holding 
open a door from the House with 
one hand while vomiting during 
Fox’s speech, to whom he was to 
reply. The language in which he 
assailed Lord North, however just, 
seems to pass the limits of modern 
parliamentary speech, which in the 
anxiety to preserve courtesy may 
perhaps have lost some of its elder 
force. It was not, however, re- 
sented by: Lord North, nor appa- 
rently considered to have been 
irregular in its unmeasured de- 
nunciation of the noble Lord in 
the blue riband, and of his ‘ utter 
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incapacity to fill the station he 
occupied,’ 

Still, however, the Opposition 
held their majority, and indeed in- 
creased it by one. Lord Shelburne 
resigned, and by his advice and 
that of his principal colleagues the 
King sent for Pitt. Great hopes 
were entertained of the effect that 
would be made by his appointment 
as Prime Minister. Dundas wrote 
to his brother in Scotland, ‘ It will 
create an universal consternation 
in the allied camp the moment it 
is known.’ Pitt’s letter to his 
mother, short as it is, to inform 
her of his early call to the highest 
office in the land, is one of the most 
remarkable in these volumes for its 
modesty, its simplicity, its sense of 
duty, its affection, and its practical 
wisdom. It is unnecessary to say 
that Pitt did not upon this occasion 
become Premier. He saw that he 
could not govern in a minority,and 
that his chief reliance must be 
founded on the forbearance of Lord 
North and his friends. This, he 
felt, would afford neither a safe nor 
an honourable tenure of power. 
He declined the great offer, and 
with a feeling of joyful emanci- 
pation writes to his mother, ‘I 
shall be a free man, and shall be 
able to see you again with a little 
more certainty. For weeks the 
country was without aGovernment. 
The division of the spoils of office 
could not be at once satisfactorily 
arranged by the leaders of the vic- 
torious coalition, Again was the 
post of Prime Minister pressed by 
the King on Pitt, and again were 
the King’s entreaties met by a wise 
refusal to comply with them. 

Fox at last got his own way. 
The Duke of Portland was his 
nominal chief ; Lord North was his 
ostensible equal as joint Secretary 
of State ; but Fox was the real head 
of the Government. The value of 
Pitt’s services was so strongly felt 
by every party that he was asked 
to resume his place under the new 
arrangements, but it was of course 
out of the question with him to do 
so. On resigning office, he declared 
in the House of Commons that he 
was unconnected with any party 
whatever. He said, ‘I shall keep 
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myself reserved, and act with 
whichever side [ think is acting 
right.’ Such a declaration unques- 
tionably came with perfect sin- 
cerity from the man who had so 
recently refused to fill the highest 
post in the Administration, and 
whose desire to serve the country 
was never doubted. 

No one was more capable of en- 
joying his leisure moments than 
Pitt. He had now known the toils 
of State, and was all the better able 
to taste the luxury of occasional 
idleness. The pleasure of relaxa- 
tion is always the greatest with 
those whose work is of the hardest 
and highest kind. The judge off 
the bench, and the statesman away 
from his office, are, in their brief 
intervals of repose, among the hap- 
piest of mankind. It is to this 
summer of 1783 that Wilberforce’s 
charming anecdotes belong, of the 
early meals of peas and straw- 
berries at Wimbledon ; and of Pitt’s 
exuberant fun in sowing the garden 
beds, before the rest of the party 
were up in the morning, with the 
fragments of a dress-hat belonging 
to one of them. 

Yet Pitt was not idle as a private 
member of the House of Commons, 
but continued in his course of 
liberal and enlightened endeavours 
for internal improvement. In May 
he again introduced the question 
of Parliamentary Reform, with 
special resolutions aimed against 
bribery and expense at elections, 
and providing for an increase in 
the number of county members 
and of representatives for the me- 
tropolis ; while somewhat later in 
the session he brought in a bill for 
the reform of abuses in the public 
offices. 

The debate on the Reform re- 
solutions terminated in a division 
of 293 to 149 against them, and in 
it Lord North and Fox took oppo- 
site sides. The other measure was 
defeated, by the influence of the 
professedly reforming and economi- 
cal Government, in the House of 
Lords. There is apassageabout this 
time in one of Pitt’s letters to his 
mother which deserves particular 
notice, and is worth citing for its 
practical value, and as a specimen of 
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his perfect good temper and self- 
reliance—it being remembered that 
Fox was ten years his senior, an 
immense difference at his time of 
life. He says, ‘I was induced 
from Fox’s language to mark pretty 
strongly that I was not disposed 
always to stand quite on the defen- 
sive; and the effect of attacking 
him, not very civilly, was, that he 
took more pains afterwards to be 
civil to me than I ever knew when 
we were friends.’ 

A visit to France—Pitt’s only 
experience of the Continent—took 
place in the autumn in company 
with Wilberforce. Parliament met 
in November, according to the 
custom of those days. The great 
question of the future government 
of India was now assuming a cha- 
racter of almost exclusive impor- 
tance. The India Bill prepared by 
Burke and Fox no doubt contained 
useful and necessary provisions, 
but it was so framed as to place 
the entire administration of British 
India in the hands of a Board, to 
consist of seven persons, whose 
names were to be supplied in a 
committee of the House of Com- 
mons, and whose powers were to 
last absolutely for four years, inde- 
pendently of any changes in the 
general government of the country 
at home. An irresponsible dic- 
tatorship would thus have been es- 
tablished for a certain period, and 
the influence of the Indian septem- 
virate would have been supported 
by the disposal of patronage which 
has been estimated at from three 
hundred thousand to above two mil- 
lions a year. Pitt, in a private 
letter, designated the scheme as 
‘the boldest and most unconsti- 
tutional measure ever attempted, 
transferring at one stroke, in spite 
of all charters and compacts, the 
immense patronage and influence 
of the East to Charles Fox, in or 
out of office.’ 

In the debates upon the India 
Bill, Pitt completely established an 
equality in senatorial oratory with 
his older rival, but to no imme- 
diate purpose so far as the fate of 
the measure was concerned. The 
blank spaces for the names of the 
directors were filled in with those 
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of Fox’s closest friends and sup- 
porters, and the bill was carried in 
the Lower House, in December, by 
a majority of 208 to 102. It still 
remained for the friends of the 
constitution to resist it in the House 
of Lords. Lord Thurlow and Lord 
Temple were active in bringing the 
whole force of the King’s personal 
influence to bear upon individual 
peers, and to induce them to vote 
against a measure which would 
certainly have largely impaired the 
due honour and legitimate power 
of the Crown. Lord Temple was 
authorized by the King to say that 
whoever voted for the Bill was not 
only not his friend, but would be 
considered as an enemy; and if 
these words were not strong enough, 
Earl Temple might use any words 
that seemed stronger and more to 
the purpose. The result was that 
in the Lords the obnoxious bill 
was finally thrown out by 95 votes 
against 76. The royal interference 
was of course warmly, and not with- 
out some reason, resented in the 
House of Commons. Any attempt 


to bring the King’s opinion to bear 
upon the votes of members was, by 


a resolution to that effect, de- 
nounced as criminal and contrary 
to the constitution of the land. 
This resolution, although attacked 
by Pitt as unnecessary, frivolous, 
and ill-timed, was carried by 153 
to 80; and another resolution 
pledged the House to procure the 
redress of abuses in the government 
of India, and to regard as an enemy 
of the State any person advising 
the King to impede the prosecution 
of this object. 

A direct issue was thus raised, in 
which the King and Lords on one 
side stood in open and avowed 
conflict with the House of Com- 
mons on the other. The Ministers 
rested on their large majority in 
the Commons, and threw upon the 
King the onus of removing them. 
Nor did he doubt his right or his 
ene to undertake that duty. 

orth and Fox were at once re- 
quired to surrender their offices, 
and the first steps towards the for- 
mation of a new Government were 
taken by Lord Temple at the desire 
of the King. Laying out of con- 
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sideration the previous exercise of 
personal influence which may be 
supposed to have procured the re- 
jection of the India Bill, it was the 
fact that the King had to decide 
between retaining a set of Ministers 
who had strong support in the 
Commons, or naming others who 
would command that of the House 
of Lords, and would probably ob- 
tain the confidence of the country. 
In those days the equality of the 
two branches of the Legislature 
was more nearly actual than it has 
been in later times; and some 
effect must be fairly allowed to the 
preponderance of the King’s own 
judgment in a matter so closely 
affecting the power of the execu- 
tive head of the State, and upon 
which the two Houses were main- 
taining opposite opinions. No 
thoughtful politician, even in the 
year 1861, ought to be content to 
admit that the personal functions of 
the Crown should be held confined 
to the occasional duty of superin- 
tending the details of a change of 
ministers, which has been in effect 
already determined by a vote of the 
representative chamber. In practice 
it may be substantially the case that 
this duty of the monarch is only 
exercised under that condition ; but 
those who have carefully read his- 
tory should be reluctant to abandon 
the theory of the mutual indepen- 
dence and co-equality of King, 
Lords, and Commons, and would 
be unwilling to assert that no oc- 
casion could occur on which it 
might be for the public good that 
the prerogative of the Crownshould 
be effectively exerted. 

We who are now beholding the 
frightful disruption of a great 
nation descended from ourselves, 
with a polity mainly founded on 
our own, and who can note as 
among the chief causes of an un- 
natural war the total want of per- 
sonal loyalty to the head of the 
State, may well pause before we 
assent to doctrines which would 
deprive the Crown of Great Britain 
and its dependencies of any of the 
rights which are or may be not 
only important for its own dignity, 
but perhaps essential to the wel- 
fare of the community. In George 
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TIL.’s reign, also, when views of 
Ministerial responsibility for the 
acts of the Sovereign were very 
imperfectly developed, his proceed- 
ings must be judged by a very dif- 
ferent standard from any that it 
might now be proper to apply to 
them, Constitutional notions must 
not, as Lord Campbell says, in 
commenting on this proceeding, be 
carried to a pedantic length; nor 
can we be erring against the cause 
of liberty if we follow the opinion 
of Lord Brougham, who, in his 
sketch of Pitt, has vindicated, as 
well in the name of the nation as 
of the monarch, the right of the 
Sovereign to make his voice heard 
and his influence felt in the ad- 
ministration of public affairs. We 
entirely agree, therefore, with Lord 
Stanhope, that it would be very 
difficult to state clearly and pre- 
cisely the constitutional rule which 
the King can be fairly accused of 
having violated on this occasion. 
Not until after the change of 
Ministry was decided upon, and in 
effect made, was Pitt called to the 
King’s closet. He was the only 
man in the country who could 
have undertaken with any prospect 
of success the task of leading the 
Government against a large actual 
majority in the House of Commons, 
and against its powerful chiefs, 
chafing with indignation at their 
summary expulsion from oflice by 
the King’s act. So slight, however, 
appeared Pitt’s chance of eventual 
victory, and so confident was the 
new Opposition in its own populous 
ranks, that the new writ for Appleby 
was moved among general derision 
from their benches. No one thought 
he could dare to attempt carrying on 
the Government without a dissolu- 
tion, and no one believed that he 
would venture to throw himself 
upon the sense of the country. 
With great difficulty, in the face 
of such adversecircumstances, could 
Pitt bring together an Administra- 
tion, and upon its actual formation 
he was himself -the only Cabinet 
Minister in the House of Com- 
mons. His first trouble was in the 
refusal of Lord Temple to become 
a permanent member of the Go- 
vernment which he had assisted to 
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initiate. Why he deserted his rela- 
tive at such a crisis has always 
been a vexed problem in political 
history. The solution supported 
by Lord Macaulay in his Life of 
Pitt, is that Pitt and Temple 
differed on the question of an im- 
mediate dissolution ; and upon this 
point Lord Stanhope has enjoyed 
the unique fortune of obtaining from 
the brilliant historian an acknow- 
ledgment of error in having relied 
upon the single authority of 
Wraxall, which led him to adopt 
this view. This appears, indeed, 
to have been the general belief of 
the time; but we think Lord 
Stanhope has sufficient grounds for 
his opinion, that this strange con- 
duct of Temple, and his subsequent 
long absence from public life, were 
due to his disappointment in not 
obtaining for himself a dukedom 
or some other high distinction upon 
which he had set his heart. 

Now began that magnificent and 
unparalleled parliamentary struggle 
of two months’ duration, in which 
Pitt singly almost sustained him- 
self against the attacks and taunts 
of the Opposition. They defied him 
to dissolve ; they defied him to go 
on without dissolving. Night after 
night, and in debates constantly 
protracted to early morning, the 
giant conflict was waged. Pitt held 
his own, and would not be forced 
to disclose prematurely his inten- 
tions as to a dissolution ; yet the 
Mutiny Act would expire on the 
25th of March, and it appeared as 
if Fox and his supporters were 
masters of the situation. There 
was, however, a reaction in public 
feeling. People were disgusted 
and alarmed by the factious and 
violent conduct of the Opposition. 
As Dr. Johnson said, it became a 
question whether the nation should 
be ruled by the sceptre of George 
IIL, or by the tongue of Charles 
Fox. 

Gradually the majority against 
Ministers diminished, until at 
length, in the beginning of March, 
it stood as a solitary unit. The 
causes of this remarkable change 
were mainly personal, and the in- 
stance is one especially deserving 
of study by those who would ex- 
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clude the wills and characters of 
individual men from any important 
share in influencing the sequence 
of events. At the beginning of the 
session, the great sinecure place of 
Clerk of the Pells, worth £3000 a 
year, became vacant. Nothing 
would have been more easy or 
natural than for Pitt to take it for 
himself. It would have occasioned 
no outcry, and he was not unfairly 
urged by his friends to secure a 
competence, even in the name of 
public duty. They said he could 
devote himself more completely 
and independently to politics if all 
anxiety were removed as to his 

rivate means of subsistence. Pitt, 

y his refusal of the place, and his 
application of its emoluments in 
reduction of the public burdens, 
for ever fixed his ceontier for the 
noblest self-denial, and evinced 
his unmixed devotion to the in- 
terests of the country. His un- 
daunted bearing in debate, and the 
entire capability shown by him of 
upholding his position at the head 
of the Government in the face of 
such opponents as those who were 
exhausting all the force of oratory 
and all the tactics of faction against 
him, confirmed him in the confi- 
dence and esteem of the country. 
By the middle of March the sup- 
plies were voted, the Mutiny Bill 
was passed, and Pitt was at liberty 
to appeal to the feeling of the 
country in a general election. 

On the 23rd of March, the vic- 
torious Minister was prepared to 
dissolve Parliament. At the last 
there was some danger of delay in 
seizing the favourable opportunity 
for an immediate dissolution. The 
Great Seal was stolen from the house 
of the Lord Chancellor, in Great 
Ormond-street, and before the 
royal authority could be duly given 
for the dissolution of Parliament, 
a new seal had to be expeditiously 
made. Pitt, in writing to Wilber- 
force, calls the stealing of the 
Great Seal ‘a curious manceuvre ; 
and it is certainly difficult to sup- 
pose that its disappearance at so 
critical a moment was the acci- 
dental result of an ordinary bur- 
glary. On the other hand, it is im- 
possible to accuse the Opposition 
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chiefs of any knowledge of a design 


‘to enlist the professional services 


of common thieves in the further- 
ance of a political object, and not 
easy to understand by what ob- 
scure and descending ramifications 
of intrigue they could have been 
connected with the robbery at Lord 
Thurlow’s house. 

London, Bath, and other impor- 
tant places contended for the ho- 
nour of returning Pitt to the new 
Parliament. But he abided by his 
original desire to represent his own 
University, and he became mem- 
ber for Cambridge, and continued 
to be so during the rest of his life. 
The discomfiture of the Whigs 
in the elections was signal, Mr. 
Coke had to decline a contest for 
Norfolk. Yorkshire emancipated 
itself from the old dictation of the 
great Whig families, and returned 
Wilberforce and another stanch 
supporter of Mr. Pitt. The band 
of sufferers—‘ Fox’s Martyrs, as 
they were called—on the Opposition 
side, who lost their seats, counted 
one hundred and sixty in their 
routed ranks, Fox himself stood 
only second on the poll for West- 
minster, and with a scrutiny de- 
manded and no return made, had 
to take his seat as the nominee of 
a borough’s patron. 

In reviewing the four months 
during which Pitt rose from a posi- 
tion of the most precarious tenure 
of office to the full strength of 
well-established power, Lord Stan- 
hope has compared him with Sir 
Robert Peel in his first Administra- 
tion, which also lasted for four 
months, from December, 1834, to 
April, 1835. The period, indeed, 
ended with widely different results 
in the two cases. There was suc- 
cess in the one instance, and failure 
in the other. Yet there were many 
resemblances between the two men 
on these occasions, Great power of 
maintaining an almost single- 
handed conflict in debate, great 
courage, temper, and discretion 
under the most arduous circum- 
stances, were displayed by both. 
There was also the coincidence of a 
dismissal of predecessors in office by 
an alleged unjustifiable exercise of 
the King’s prerogative. The circum- 
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stances, however, of the accompa- 
nying dissolution were totally ditfe- 
rent, and on the whole the parallel 
is not a very close one. 

In 1834, a Ministry, which it was 
quite clear could not go on, was 
dismissed by William 1V., on the 
occasion of losing its leader in the 
House of Commons. No great 
measure was pending—indeed it 
was in the middle of the vacation 
—and there was at the time no 
political excitement. Peel was in 
the full prime of middle life, and 
with long experience of all but 
the very higbest office. Pitt had 
been Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for a short time only, and was but 
twenty-four years of age. Pitt’s 
antagonists in debate were men 
of the highest established fame, 
whose speeches have come down 
to us along with his own. What 
speeches of those who opposed 
Peel in 1835 will be admired and 


read in a collected form, as the 
approved masterpieces of British 
oratory, eighty years after their 
delivery, as we now read the 
speeches of Fox, Sheridan, and 
Burke? 

Lord Stanhope afterwards gives 


it as his decided opinion, that Pitt 
was the foremost among English 
statesmen; a judgment in which 
few persons will hesitate to concur. 
No higher tribute can be paid to 
the memory of Sir Robert Peel 
than to compare him, either gene- 
rally or at any particular crisis, 
with his great predecessor ; and he 
is certainly the only British states- 
man in whose case such a compa- 
rison can be made. Nor will the 
just claims of the later Minister be 
diminished if he is held to follow, 
though next, yet still at a consider- 
able interval, to so illustrious an 
example. The point, probably, in 
which the closest agreement may 
be traced in their characters, lies 
in the eminently practical turn of 
the minds of both. The sense of 
what was absolutely right to be 
done was in each always coupled 
with the due consideration of how 
much could be safely and actually 
carried into effect. Principle and 
practice can never have been long 
apart in the thoughts of either. 
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But Pitt was the more willing to 
assume the lead and direction of 
public opinion, upon which Peel 
may be said rather to have waited, 
than to have tried to anticipate or 
control it. We associate thoughts of 
a sterner will, of a more perfect con- 
sistency, of a loftier purpose, and 
of a higher courage, with the name 
of Pitt, and notions of a more elastic 
policy of immediate expediency with 
that of Peel. Onthesecond and third 
great emergencies of his political 
life, Sir Robert Peel was embar- 
rassed and weakened by the recol- 
lections of his conduct on the first. 
In carrying Catholic Emancipation, 
as well as in repealing the Corn 
Laws, he certainly did his work, 
but in doing it he well nigh broke 
his tools. In resisting all Parlia- 
mentary reform, he possibly gave 
way more than he otherwise would 
have done to the ultra-conservative 
views of some of his supporters, 
whose forbearance he had so much 
exhausted on the Catholic question. 
In his frank acceptance of the 
Reform Bill, from the time it became 
the law of the land, he displayed 
both wisdom and magnanimity ; 
but that Reform Bill would pro- 
bably have been a better mea- 
sure, and might have been carried 
in a manner less dangerous to con- 
stitutional principles, if Sir Robert 
had not assumed so completely the 
attitude of a bigoted anti-reformer. 

When established in power, Pitt 
at once addressed himself to mea- 
sures of improvement. He settled 
the disordered finances of the 
country; he suppressed smuggling ; 
and he passed that measure for the 
double government of India which 
lasted until the functions of the 
East India Company were recently 
absorbed entirely by the Crown. 
He voted in the minority in favour 
of Alderman Sawbridge’s motion 
for Reform in Parliament, although 
thinking the proposition ill-timed. 
Lord Macaulay has designated Pitt 
in this autumn of 1784, as the 
greatest subject seen in England 
for many generations ; and he would 
mark his culminating point at the 
time of the King’s recovery from 
his derangement, in 1789. It is 
true that he then enjoyed at the 
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fullest all the outward circum- 
stances of success. He was acting 
in complete concert with the King ; 
he had large majorities in ‘both 
Houses ; and nothing had occurred 
to make it necessary for him to 
resort to measures tending to dis- 
turb his general popularity in the 
country. But we must be allowed 
to think that his greatness rose 
with the difficulties of his position, 
and we should hesitate to fix an 
veriod of his life, at or after whic 
fre ceased to be greater than he 
had previously been. We should 
be almost willing to call him 
greatest of all, even at the time 
when he received the news of 
Austerlitz, a fortnight before his 
death. 

After Pitt became Prime Minis- 
ter, the vast demands upon his at- 
tention, and his constant devotion 
to public business, seem to have 
rendered his letters to Lady Chat- 
ham at Burton Pynsent, less fre- 
quent than before. He allowed 


himself few holidays, yet never 
lost his zest for society, in which, as 
Lord Wellesley relates, ‘he shone 
with a calm and steady lustre, 


more astonishing than his most 
splendid efforts in Parliament. 
His manners, he says, ‘ were per- 
fectly plain; his wit was quick 
and ready; he was endowed be- 
yond any man of his time with a 
gay heart and a social spirit.’ 

The session of 1785 saw Pitt 
bringing forward his own measure 
of Reform in Parliament, and en- 
deavouring upon enlightened prin- 
ciples to promote free commercial 
intercourse with Ireland, at that 
time debarred from sending her 
manufactures into the English 
market. His scheme of reform 
was to disfranchise thirty-six rot- 
ten boroughs, and to give the 
seventy-two seats thus placed at 
his disposal to the counties, and to 
London and Westminster. Copy- 
holders were to vote in the shires 
as well as freeholders; and this 
would have largely added to the 
number of the county consti- 
tuencies. But the disfranchisement 
of the boroughs was not to be com- 
pulsory or immediate, and their 
proprietors were to receive com- 
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pensation for the loss of their 
nomination interests. There was 
also provision for the future sur- 
render of their rights by other 
boroughs as they might become 
decayed, and for a similar transfer 
of their members to towns of rising 
importance, The array of interests 
against the measure was too strong, 
and the popular demand for it too 
feeble, to enable the Minister to 
ress it in opposition to the very 
arge majority which appeared 
against it in the House of Com- 
mons, 

We need not follow in detail the 
political history of the next three 
or four years, during which the 
most interesting events were the 
commencement of the long affair of 
Warren Hastings; the negotiation 
of a liberal treaty of commerce 
with France ; the establishment of 
valuable continental alliances ; and 
the first movement in the long 
struggle for the abolition of the 
slave trade. Pitt himself, in the 
absence of Mr. Wilberforce from 
ill-health, moved, in the spring of 
1788, a resolution pledging the 

ouse of Commons to take the 
circumstances of the slave trade 
into consideration. He is thus 
identified with the earliest public 
steps taken for the suppression of 
that infamous traffic, and was 
again to be found in the van of 
improvement and progress. The 
adoption by the Minister of a 
scheme for a Sinking Fund for the 
redemption of the National Debt, 
is an admitted mistake. 

Up to 1788, Pitt’s tenure of 
power, although not free from all 
difficulties, appeared at least a 
secure one, but in this year, the 
King’s temporary derangement of 
mind put him in a most critical 
position, and for a time threatened 
to place the Government of the 
country absolutely in the hands of 
his great rival. The occasion was 
without precedent, and the discus- 
sions on the Regency Bill involved 
the nicest and most arduous points 
of constitutional law. 

In the midst of all the unavoid- 
able dangers and anxieties of the 
situation, Pitt was unmoved from 
his rectitude of purpose. He con- 
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ceived it to be his duty to invite 
parliament to make provision for 
the carrying on of the Government 
during the King’s incapacity ; but 
he knew that he would not be con- 
tinued as the Minister of the Prince 
of Wales, and he even contem- 
plated the necessity of returning 
to practice as a private member of 
the bar. On = whole, we are 
disposed to consider this as the 
most remarkable point of his 
official life, and his personal ‘cha- 
racter and ability as exhibited to 
the greatest advantage in it. He 
had to act under circumstances of 
unprecedented constitutional dif- 
ficulty ; he knew that in taking 
what he believed to be the right 
course, he was excluding himself 
from office, in the event of the 
King’s continued illness, and his 
own Lord Chancellor, Lord Thur- 
low, was in treacherous communi- 
cation with his political adver- 
saries, His anxieties must have 
been increased by the embarrass- 
ment arising from the neglect of 
‘his private affairs. In anticipation 
of his probable retirement from 
office, the bankers and merchants 


of London offered for his accep- 
tance a gift of one hundred thou- 


sand pounds. This splendid exer- 
cise of generosity in his behalf on 
the part of the public he declined, 
as he some time afterwards refused 
the Garter when pressed upon him 
by the King; and well might it at 
this time be said of him that there 
never had been in the country 
such a situation as Mr. Pitt’s. His 
Regency Bill, with its wise limita- 
tions of the power of the heir 
apparent, who was to enjoy the 
temporary exercise of the royal 
authority, had passed the Lower 
House against the frantic opposi- 
tion of the Prince’s friends. It 
had nearly passed the Lords, when 
the prospect of the King’s imme- 
diate recovery rendered it happily 
unnecessary to proceed with the 
measure, The King regained his 
health, and Pitt remained at the 
helm to guide the vessel of the 
State through the great tempest 
which was soon to sweep over the 
face of European politics. 

During the earlier stages of the 
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first French Revolution, Pitt 
maintained a cautious but hopeful 
attitude. He was essentially a 
lover of peace, as was strongly 
exemplified in the issue under his 
direction of the Nootka Sound 
difficulty with Spain. It is clear, 
too, from his financial measures of 
1790, that nothing but the dire 
exigencies of later years compelled 
him to augment largely the National 
Debt. It was his desire, whenever 
it was | ogee to meet expenses, 
even of an extraordinary nature, 
by immediate taxation, rather than 
by the easier method of making a 
permanent addition to the public 
burden of debt. If, in the great 
struggle for order and tempe- 
rate liberty which was afterwards 
forced upon England as their 
natural romeo both war and 
vast expenditure became inevitable, 
it was no fault of the Minister who 
led the nation in its glorious resis- 
tance to the extremes of unbridled 
democracy, as well as of military 
despotism. If, too, when every 
nerve was strained, and every 
faculty was absorbed in that vast 
contest for constitutional life and 
independent existence, measures of 
internal improvement were neg- 
lected or abandoned, this also was 
an almost necessary consequence 
of such a condition of affairs. On 
a smaller scale, precisely the same 
thing took place during the last 
and successful agitation for parlia- 
mentary reform, when all other 
measures were delayed, and many 
a well-matured plan of improve- 
ment, including some of the most 
important legal changes which 
have since been made, was for the 
time put aside, while all men were 
wholly engrossed by the excitement 
of the overwhelming topic of the 
day. If events had been otherwise 
ordered, it is clear that Pitt would 
have continued in the course of 
reform for which his early political 
life was conspicuous. It would 
have been only natural and consis- 
tent for him to have done so. True 
conservatism in the State is like 
that of nature, in which there is a 
perpetual growth, and replacement 
of old parts by new. Gradual 
and imperceptible but continuous 
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change constitutes the true law of 
vital permanence; while organic 
existence is vigorous and flourish- 
ing, the mutation of parts is 
incessant. The end of change is 
the sure precursor of the end of 
life, and is followed by speedy 
decay and dissolution. 

Pitt had some ministerial diffi- 
culties from which more modern 
statesmen are exempt. In addition 
to two Houses of Parliament to be 
managed, he had to deal with the 
King, almost as with a rival for 
power. Now George III. was a 
person of very considerable abilities, 
of active business habits, with 
whom it was a pleasure as well as 
a duty to perform all that he 
believed to belong to his office, and 
who was endowed with a strength 
of will which rendered him more 
than a match, in situations of con- 
flict, for persons of superior intel- 
lectual powers to his own. There 
was also, during a great part of his 
career, the separate Parliament of 
Ireland to be manipulated, with all 
its own peculiar intrigues and 
wants ; and after its establishment 


with legislative equality by Grattan, 
in 1782, this was no easy task. 
During Thurlow’s continuance in 
office, Pitt was constantly embar- 
rassed by the downright treachery, 
the uncertain support, and the 
wayward temper of a most uncon- 


genial colleague, Very different 
was his position in the Cabinet 
and in the House, from the subor- 
dination now expected to the chief 
of the Government, even from so 
high a functionary as the keeper of 
the Sovereign’s conscience and the 
head of the law. How great his 
power was, and how intolerable it 
must have been, may be best judged 
from the manner in which the 
oppressive incubus was finally 
shaken off. In 1792, the Chancellor 
from the woolsack chose to ridicule 
a financial scheme of the Premier’s, 
which he ventured to call nugatory 
and impracticable. This explosion 
exhausted that quality in Pitt 
which he himself is said to have 
described as the most indispensable 
in a Prime Minister, namely, 
patience; and the insolent Chan- 
cellor was deprived of his office ; 
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but it was in terms which were 
almost deferential, and Thurlow at 
the same time received fresh marks 
of the royal favour. 

There were prejudices also to be 
surmounted which happily no longer 
exist to impede the rise of the ablest 
men to serve the State in its highest 
offices. No one thought of asking 
for the pedigree or questioning the 
primogeniture ofa Peel,a Gladstone, 
ora Disraeli, when they showed their 
capacity to hold the foremost rank 
in the great council of the nation. 
But when, in 1790, Pitt found 
it desirable to place in the Upper 
House some supporter on whom he 
could better rely than upon his 
capricious and intractable Lord 
Chancellor, and for that purpose 
had his cousin, William Grenville, 
created a Peer, he had to encounter 
an expression of opinion which 
showed that feudal recollections 
had not yet entirely passed — 
The promotion was naturally 
enough not agreeable to other 
peers, and Pitt received a remark- 
able and very amusing letter of 
remonstrance from the Duke of 
Richmond, given at length by Lord 
Stanhope, in which, among other 
complaints and warnings, he says, 
‘I believe this country will not be 
satisfied to see you two younger 
brothers take the lead of the two 
Houses of Parliament, and by your- 
selves govern the country.’ 

There were also differences in poli- 
tical and social life which must have 
tended to increase the anxieties of 
a minister of seventy years since, 
The game of politics in those days 
was much more rough and uncer- 
tain. There was an absence of that 
forbearance and amenity in_ the 
transaction of business, which, 
except on rare occasions, may now 
be said to prevail. Frequent inter- 
marriages between families of op- 
posite politics, and more extended 
social intercourse, have done much 
to remove feelings of habitual as- 
perity, and to promote friendly 
communication between persons 
holding different opinions on public 
affairs. To the greater diffusion 
of social political knowledge also 
must be ascribed an effect in ren- 
dering, in some respects, the task 
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of government more easy. Public 
opinion is now founded on better 
information, and is at once regu- 
lated and represented by an able 
and powerful newspaper press. 
The Fourth Estate has been added 
to the polity of the realm, with 
equal dianions to the governed, 
and to those who for the time being 
may be exercising the powers of 
government. Under all aspects, 
therefore, even the ordinary difii- 
culties of ruling the State would 
seem to have been greater in Pitt’s 
time than in our own; and as- 
tonishment at his character is vastly 
increased when to all these there 
comes to be added the immense 
and extraordinary weight of respon- 
sibility which was singly thrown 
upon him from the outbreak of the 
French Revolution to the close of 
his life. 

We have preferred to dwell upon 
the circumstances of Pitt’s entrance 
into public life, and his remarkable 
acquisition of power. It is impos- 
sible to do more than glance at some 
of the events of the remaining 
years whose history is included 
in the present instalment of 
Lord Stanhope’s work. A few 
things only may be mentioned as 
further indicating to what extent 
Pitt’s sagacious and practical mind 
was always working forthe general 
good. He erected police-offices 
with paid magistrates to supersede 
the inefficient and corrupt doings 
of the old trading justices; and 
thus commenced a system of metro- 
politan protection which was to be 
long afterwards completed by Sir 
Robert Peel, among whose most 
useful measures may be named 
the institution of the present 
London police force. He pro- 
7 to the Archbishop of Canter- 

ury the scheme of commuting 
tithes by means of a varying corn 
rent, which has since been carried 
out, and which, if adopted earlier, 
would have added largely to the 
revenues and security of the Church 
of England. To these may be 
added his attempt to carry a suc- 
cession duty on real property—a 
source of public income which was 
not established until it was success- 
fully proposed by Mr, Gladstone in 
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1853; and his favourable intentions 
for the relief of the Roman 
Catholics in Ireland, resulting in 
the actual foundation of the Col- 
lege at Maynooth. 

For nine years Pitt’s Adminis- 
tration was one of peace and of 
great national advancement. By 
his skill, courage, and discretion, 
Great Britain was restored to repu- 
tation on the Continent ; while the 
finances and commerce of the coun- 
try flourished to an unexampled 
degree athome, In his own words, 
there never was a time when, from 
the situation of Europe, many 
years of peace might have been 
more reasonably expected. But he 
had soon to conduct the affairs of 
the nation during a war of such 
extent and importance that all 
previous conflicts are dwarfed in 
comparison with it. Pitt’s policy 
during this great crisis of the Com- 
monwealth needs no elaborate vin- 
dication for those who will impar- 
tially study the history of the 
times, and who will give due con- 
sideration to the varied and oppo- 
site dangers against which provision 
had to be made. Frere’s well- 
known lines in the Anti-Jacobin 
are as applicable to Pitt as to the 
ancient orator for whom they were 
written :— 


A foe to every wild extreme, 
*Mid civil storms, the Roman Sage 
Repressed ambition’s frantic scheme, 
And check’d the madding people’s rage. 


But, if it be necessary to do so, 
Lord Stanhope has very effectually 
disposed of the latest renewal of 
the usual charges made against 
Pitt in the conduct of the war. 
Coming from Lord Macaulay, they 
ge required notice ; yet it ma 
e almost regretted that the march 
of the narrative should have been 
interrupted by criticism, however 
able and successful, upon another 
work. In the undertaking of pre- 
serving rational liberty and constitu- 
tional monarchy against an Europe 
in arms, and in spite of some 
domestic disaffection, Pitt stood 
alone in his greatness, Dundas 
was his sole supporter of mark in 
debate, and our military affairs 
were for along time badly handled. 
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But his trust in his own powers 
never deserted him throughout his 
difficulties, nor on any occasion. 
When his Government was joined 
by the Duke of Portland in 1794, 
the Speaker asked him ‘ Have you 
no fears? Are you not afraid that 
you might be outvoted in your 
own Cabinet? Pitt replied, ‘1 am 
under no anxiety on that account. 
I place much dependence on my 
new colleagues, and I place much 
more dependence on myself.” He 
had a generous confidence in those 
with whom he was to act, but his 
ultimate and transcendant reliance 
was upon the resources of his own 
vast intellect and upon hisindomita- 
ble industry in the public service. 
This reliance was supported by the 
consistent strength of all his con- 
victions, which no considerations 
of immediate expediency would 
ever induce him to sacrifice, and 
by his strict determination always 
to do justice to his own supporters 
—a virtue not uniformly practised 
by all his successors, These points 
in his character are well illustrated 
by his conduct in the Irish Minis- 
terial complications of 1794, which 
displays him engaged in exhausting 
every effort at conciliation short of 
he sacrifice of principle and of his 
old friends,and which may be taken 
as a model for imitation for all who, 
in great or small affairs, may be 
placed in circumstances of similar 
delicacy and difficulty. 

Abnegation of self, consideration 
of others, and entire devotion to 
the objects of his life, are the 
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qualities most open to imitation 
in the character of Pitt, and 
yet they are those which largely 
contributed to make him what he 

yas and to enable him to do what 
he did. The virtue of simple 
painstaking for duty’s sake may be 
classed perhaps as a lowly one, but 
it is one without which no great or 
worthy result can be obtained, either 
by the minister in the senate or by 
the ordinary labourer who lives 
by the sweat of his brow. Pitt’s 
private life was one of stain- 
less purity. He had no engrossing 
tastes and no habitual amusements. 
His intended pleasure excursions 
were perpetually postponed for 
business, and seldom enjoyed. He 
belonged entirely to his public 
work, and upon it every thought 

yas concentrated. Of ambition in 
its lower forms he knew nothing. 
He looked for no reward from king 
or people. To do the right thing 
in the best way was the grand and 
simple end of all his toils and as- 
pirations. Of his services, as of 
those of that other great and good 
servant of his country upon whose 
loss they were written, the Laureate 
might have delivered the noble 
words,—that he was 


One upon whose hand and heart and brain 
Once the weight and fate of Europe hung ; 


and the name of Pitt, like that of 
Wellington, may be inscribed on 
the roll of everlasting fame as ‘ one 
that sought but Duty’s iron 


> 


crown. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DIGBY GRAND,’ ‘THE INTERPRETER,’ ETC. ETC, 








PART IL 


I fruitless mourn to him that cannot hear, 


DAZZLING sky, a clear warm 

atmosphere tempered by a 
breeze, grassy plains alive with 
quails and paroquets, and rich in 
knee-deep verdure, undulating 
slopes crowned by waving woods 
olen in the mellow sunlight, and 
far away, beyond and above all, a 
strip of deep blue sea. Such is the 
scene I would fain call up, a scene 
of Australian splendour, of sylvan 
beauty, of wild adventurous asso- 
ciations, and yet, with its distant 
glimpses of ocean, a scene remind- 
ing those who looked upon it of 
their home. 

When the Dutch boér, toiling 
with his lumbering vehicle and his 
span of weary oxen towards Cape- 
town, comes at last in sight of the 
sparkling African sea, he lights a 
fresh pipe with fresh satisfaction, 
and pointing exultingly towards 
that distant gleam, exclaims, ‘ Be- 
hold the Englishman’s waggon- 
path ! and the Dutch boér, albeit 
a person of sluggish apprehension, 
and no very brilliant imaginative 
»owers, is in this instance right. 

hoever has been much in a 
foreign land, and has felt, as the 
absent are prone to feel, a weary 
longing for on must remember 
the welcome with which he in- 
stinctively greeted the friend that, 
if ever he got there at all, was to 
bear him to his own shores, must 
remember how the sight of the sea 
alone was like the sound of a 
national strain, how to be under 
the union jack was the next thing 
to seeing the white cliffs once 
more. 

Stretching away at the best pace 
a wiry little Australian horse, held 


And weep the more because I weep in vain. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
OVER THE WAY. 


hard by the head, can command, 
rides an Englishman in the normal 
state of hurry peculiar to his 
countrymen in every land but their 
own. He has time, nevertheless, 
to feel his heart thrill as he catches 
a glimpse of that distant sea, but 
he is also too thorough a Briton to 
allow any consideration on earth 
to divert his attention from his pre- 
sent occupation, no less engrossing 
a business than the chase. 

Many months have elapsed since 
I left Gilbert Orme at the gate of 
Kensington Gardens, in far worse 
plight, to his own thinking, than 
was ever his father Adam, for the 
latter, though driven from their 
Eden, took his Eve along with 
him. Many a month of adventure 
and excitement has passed over his 
head. The outward man has grown 
brown, robust, and prosperous- 
looking. A deep abiding happi- 
ness stamps its presence on the 
features as unerringly as does the 
endurance of a continuous afflic- 
tion, but the glowing effects of the 
former are as becoming as those of 
the latter are the reverse. There 
are no haggard, anxious lines about 
Gilbert’s eyes and mouth now, 
while his smile, always so sweet, 
has gained a frank joyousness 
which it did not display in Lon- 
don. A silken and abundant beard 
adds to the manliness of his ap- 
pearance, and hides his chin, which 
1s the worst feature of his face. In 
that rough shooting dress, with a 
gaudy handkerchief flying loose 
about his throat, I question if 
Lady Olivia would recognise her 
son; yet is he all unaltered in 
mind, and even now, speeding 
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along after those gaunt kangaroo 
dogs, the ones of Ada seems to 
yervade the whole atmosphere of 
Sonate and fragrance around him. 
Ada is in the rustling breeze—the 
glowing woods—the sunny upland 
slopes—the smiling sky, above all, 
the distant strip of deep blue sea. 
It is rare galloping ground, 
though somewhat hard for legs 
and feet of less enduring materials 
than the Australian horse pos- 
sesses, and ‘the pace, as Gilbert 
would have called it in Leicester- 
shire a twelvemonth ago, is suf- 
ficiently good to satisfy even that 
reckless and exacting horseman. 
A leaping, brown object about two 
hundred yards ahead of him, is 
bounding rapidly away down hill, 
disposing of all intervening ob- 
stacles, such as underwood, fallen 
timber, broken ground, and dry 
watercourses, with extraordinary 
facility ; but those two large rough, 
lean dogs, are gaining on it never- 
theless at every stride, and Gil- 
bert’s eager little horse is pulling 
hard at his rider, and spinning 
after them as if he, too, would fain 
have a share in the spoils. Here 
and there a huge tree lying pros- 
trate and half-concealed by the 
luxuriant verdure, offers no mean 
obstacle to encounter at a flying 
leap, but the little bay horse 
gathers himself with the quickness 
of a cat for the effort, and landing 
like a deer, is in his stride and 
away again without loss of time, 
and with ever-increasing energy. 
The rider who urged ‘ Mouse’ so 
resolutely to his downfall twenty 
years ago, has gained strength and 
experience now. Wherevera horse 
can go, be it across the stretching 
pastures, and over the formidable 
ox-fences of Leicestershire ; be it 
through the dense underwood and 
athwart the ‘apple-tree flats’ of 
Australia, Gilbert Orme is the man 
to ride him ; not only to sit on his 
back and allow himself to be car- 
ried like a sack of potatoes or a 
hundredweight of coals, but to 
ride him and make the most of 
him every yard he goes. He is 
close to the kangaroo dogs, cheer- 
ing them on their game even now. 
* Yoot, over, Gilbert! that’s a 
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rum one!’ cries a cheery voice be- 
hind him, as the little bay horse 
clears a fallen trunk as high asa 
fair-sized gate. ‘Forward ! forward !’ 
adds the speaker, pointing ahead 
to a flat verdant ae up which 
the dogs are stretching at a killing 
pace, nearing their now flagging 
game ; and John Gordon, gaining a 
few yards on his friend by a judi- 
cious turn, comes up alongside, 

‘Five minutes more and we shall 
run into him, he shouts, sitting 
well back on his horse and urging 
him to his extreme pace ; ‘when 
he “blobs” like that he’s getting 
beat. See how Canvass sticks to 
him, and the yellow dog hangs 
back waiting for the turn.’ 

While he speaks, a subdued 
sparkle in Jolin’s black eye shows 
that he, too, is not insensible to the 
excitement of the sport. 

There are some men on whose 
exterior change of climate, life, or 
habits, seems to make no impres- 
sion ; whose persons, like their 
minds, are superior to extraneous 
circumstances, and of this class is 
John Gordon, Clean shaved is he, - 
here in the wild Australian bush, 
as he used to be in the Fleet-street 
counting-house ; and although he 
has discarded the black hat and 
coat of civilized life, or rather I 
should perhaps say those articles 
of dress have discarded their 
wearer, his habiliments have none 
of the picturesque variety in 
colour and fashion which distin- 
guishes those of his friend. His 
clear olive tint is perhaps a thought 
clearer and deeper under this burn- 
ing sun that has tanned his com- 
rade so rich a brown, but the crisp 
black locks sit as close to the head 
as if they had but just emerged from 
the Burlington Arcade, and _ his 
well-cut jaw is rather defined 
than concealed by the short curl- 
ing whiskers. John has been 
working hard in Sydney for 
months, astonishing, sometimes 
disgusting the old stagers, by the 
quick apprehension he shows for 
affairs of trade, and making him- 
self thoroughly master of details in 
afew weeks, with which it took 
them as many years to become 
familiar. Newman and Hope look 
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upon him as a prodigy in the mer- 
cantile world. That firm has not 
been accustomed to see the keenest 
talents for business combined with 
a soldier-like rapidity of thought 
and action, and the manners of an 
accomplished gentleman. Also, 
they have more than once tried to 
contest some of John’s arrange- 
ments, and found themselves, with- 
out knowing why, worsted in the 
attempt. Altogether, Mr. Gordon 
has rather astonished the good 
people at Sydney than otherwise. 

It was with considerably more 
energy than his wont, that he 
greeted Gilbert’s arrival at the 
Antipodes. I need not now ob- 
serve that John was by no means 
a demonstrative gentleman, yet 
could he be sufficiently cordial on 
occasion, and even his self-com- 
mand could not conceal his delight 
at Orme’s unexpected appearance 
with the latest intelligence from 
the square. Since then they have 


been constant associates ; the man 
of business sharing his hours of re- 
laxation with the man of pleasure, 
the latter by all means in his 
power, and with considerable assis- 
tance from his friend, studying to 


acquaint himself with the resources 
of the colony, preparatory to that 
public life on which he has deter- 
mined to enter because Ada wishes 
it. 

In the meantime, both are 
enjoying a fortnight’s expedition 
into the Bush; and after a long 
day’s ‘draw,’ they have had an 
undeniable gallop with a kangaroo, 

Three minutes more of thrilling 
excitement, a scramble through a 
dried-up watercourse—a ‘crowner’ 
for John, whose horse goes shoulder- 
deep into a hole—a shrill English 
‘Who-whoop!’ and our sportsmen 
are standing by their reeking steeds, 
whilst Gordon, as the more experi- 
enced of the two, draws a glistening 
hunting-knife, and filling a short 
black pipe with ‘Cavendish,’ pro- 
ceeds to take upon himself the 
obsequies of the prey. Gilbert 
pulls out his watch— 

‘Eighteen minutes, says he, 
‘from find to finish, and best pace 
every yard of the way !’ 

The horses, with drooping heads 
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and heaving, in-drawn flanks, 
attest the severity of the gallop. 
John meanwhile, with upturned 
sleeves, is demonstrating his tho- 
rough knowledge of woodcraft, in 
one of its departments on which it 
is unnecessary to dwell. He looks 
up from his work— 

‘Equal to the Quorn, says he, 
‘for pace and distance.’ 

‘With almost as much jumping,’ 
remarks his friend, patting the bay 
horse’s dripping neck, and thinking 
what a rare cover-hack that game 
little animal would make him in 
England. 

‘And the advantage of six feet 
of venison at the finish, adds the 
carver, wiping his blade on the 
grass; ‘we must have had short 
commons to-day if it hadn’t been 
for this fellow. I rather think IL 
shall astonish you when we camp, 
and I show you what “steamer” is!’ 

Indeed, they were rather short 
of provisions. In anticipation of 
a separation from their servants, 
they had with them a few ounces 
of tea, some tobacco, and a ration 
or two of pork and flour; but a 
haunch of kangaroo venison was 
likely to prove no mean addition 
to this humble fare, as John 
emphatically observed the while 
he packed it behind his saddle, ere 
they remounted their jaded horses 
to look for water in the vicinity of 
which they might camp. 

The sun was going down as they 
reached one of those fluctuating 
rivers, called in Australia creeks, 
which, full of water and rushing in 
one mighty torrent towards the sea 
to-day, are perhaps to-morrow dried 
up into a succession of isolated 
pools fast waning into hopeless 
aridity. Once there, they unsaddled 
rapidly, turned their horses to 
graze, having first hobbled them, a 
somewhat unnecessary precaution, 
until they should have recovered 
their fatigues ; and then proceeded 
with infinite labour to collect 
enough fallen branches to make a 
tolerable fire. 

They had only their hunting- 
knives for this purpose, and for 
cooking utensils possessed nothing 
but a certain iron pot, from which 
John never parted, and which 
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indeed, with its close-fitting lid, 
formed the receptacle of all their 
luxuries, and a tin mug that hung 
at Gilbert’s belt. 

With such insufficient accessories, 
our two. gentlemen from St. 
James’s-street were now quite old 
enough campaigners to furnish an 
excellent meal. 

It was well they were so, for 
their ‘coo-ey’ call—so termed from 
the distance at which a shrill enun- 
ciation of those syllables can be 
heard—was never answered ; and, 
indeed, their spare horses and ser- 
vants must have been some thirty 
miles or more distant from them in 
a direct line through the bush, 

At length their preparations were 
made. The fire burned up, the pot 
was on to boil, the flour, kneaded 
into a heavy dough, was placed to 
bake in the ashes, until the tough 
mass should have acquired the 
consistency that entitled it to its 
appropriate name of damper. Gil- 


bert’s mug was made a tea-pot for 
the occasion ; and the two friends, 
thoroughly wearied, lit their short 
black pipes, and reclined against 
their saddles, watching with con- 
siderable satisfaction the cooking 


of a savoury mess which was to 
constitute their meal. The horses 
were grazing assiduously in their 
vicinity, and the stars coming out 
one by one. 

‘Nothing like steamer,’ observed 
John, knocking the ashes from his 
pipe, and removing the lid of the 
pot to give its contents a good stir 
with his hunting-knife, the same 
weapon which had inflicted its 
coup de grace on the kangaroo. 

“Not to be despised,’ answered 
his friend, shovelling a liberal por- 
tion on a piece of bark that served 
him for a platter. ‘I never could 
eat a ‘haggis’ in’ Scotland, but 
when it is made of kangaroo and 
salt pork, it is food for the gods, 
A little bit more liver, John, and a 
pinch of powder. As usual, we’ve 
forgotten the salt! Give usa drain 
of tea if it’s drawn. As Holyhead 
says after a magnum, a child might 
play with me now 

So they ate and drank as men 
can only eat and drink who are all 
day taking severe exercise in the 
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open air, and who sleep with no 
lower roof over their heads than 
the starry heaven; and then, with 
the smoking mug of tea set equita- 
bly between them, and the pipes 
alight once more, they settled down 
to a quiet chat about ‘home.’ 

‘We will go back together, 
Gilbert,’ said John, in his short, 
decided tones. ‘ A few weeks more 
will teach you all you are likely to 
learn about the colony, unless you 
came and settled here for good. . I 
don’t think it would suit you as well 
as West-Acres. My business will 
soon be wound up with Newman 
and Hope, then we'll hoist ‘ Blue 
Peter’ at the fore, up anchor, west- 
ward ho! and away! 

‘I am very glad I came, said 
Gilbert, dreamily, between the 
puffs of his pipe. 

‘So am IJ,’ rejoined the other ; ‘it 
has done you a world of good, 
depend upon it. For myself, L 
don’t object to the colony ; and if I 
hadn’t been here, I fear we should 
have saved but little out of the fire. 
Aide-toi, et Dieu taidera. We've 
had a ‘facer, though, and I am 
very glad I came, too ! 

‘Is it a complete sniash? asked 
Gilbert, rousing from his abstrac- 
tion. ‘The poor Alderman! how 
will he bear it? 

‘He has enough left not to starve,’ 
replied the junior partner, ‘and that 
is more than can be said for some. 
I do not pity a man much who has 
been always in business. The 
Alderman has had a good time 
enough, and a long day. ‘This 
could not have been avoided, and 
was one of the chances that must 
be run with large returns, Tm 
sorry for Bella.’ 

‘ And yourself? put in his friend. 

‘Tve lost ten years of my life 
according tomy calculation,’ replied 
John. ‘It’s against me, but what 
then? You've seen a fellow climb- 
ing a pole at a fair, Gilbert! he 
swarms up to the six feet of grease 
at the top, gains an inch at a time, 
stops, gives way, and slides down 
by the run. What is the next 
move? To stand by and whine, 
giving up the leg of mutton alto- 
gether? Nota bit of it! He puts 
fresh sand in his hands, and at it 
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again! Mox reficit rates, you know; 
and with Dame Fortune as with 
her sex, “one refusal no rebuff.”’ 

He spoke quite calmly and con- 
fidently, also with something of 
contemptuous -indifference which 
was rather provoking ; and yet this 
loss of capital, as he truly observed, 
was to John the loss of ten years of 
life, perhaps of all that was best 
worth living for. The fruit for 
which he thirsted would not surely 
hang for ever up there on the 
bough! Over-ripe, might it not 
fall to the ground! or might not 
another with longer reach come 
and pluck it whilst he was making 
his ladder? And now, half a dozen 
rounds were broken at once, and 
he must go to the bottom and begin 
again. Well, no good ever came 
yet of complaining! He would set 
about mending them in silence. 
But what if the ladder should not 
be finished till too late? John 
suffered and bled inwardly, so to 
speak, and could not always shut 
out the whispers of the fiend who 
vexed his ear, and who is so fond of 
asking, Cui bono? 

‘Let me help you,’ said Gilbert, 
earnestly. ‘I am well off, I have 
plenty of money. At least I can 
borrow as much as we want. You 
and I are old friends, John ; don’t 
be proud! Besides, you know, I 
would do anything for the good 
Alderman.’ 

John smoked on in silence, his 
keen eye resting on his friend. It 
was quite dark now, save for the 
fire over which they sat. John’s 
face was habitually impassible as 
marble. It must have been the 
flickering of that wood fire which 
cast such successive shades over its 
surface. 

It was a full minute before he 
spoke. 

‘You were always a good fellow, 
Gilbert, said he, ‘but you are an 
altered man of late. Forgive me 
for speaking so freely. I would 
rather be under an obligation to 
you now than ever, ifI felt I under- 
stood you, but 1 don’t. Never 
mind, You're improved: that’s 
all right. And as for help, I dare 


say I should come to you fast 
enough if I wanted it.’ 
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For all his honesty this was 
hardly a straightforward speech of 
Mr. Gordon’s. If he wished to 
find out anything, why did he not 
ask point-blank, as was his custom ? 
Was he, too, one of those who 
must needs ‘ beat about the bush ? 
Was there a sacred grove in any 
forest on earth round which he 
hovered and hankered, not daring 
to enter in? Gilbert leaned his 
head back against his saddle, look- 
ing upward into the starry night. 
He was indeed an altered man for 
the nonce, and a happy one. Also 
he felt an intense Gases to pro- 
claim his happiness, to pour out 
some of the new fancies whieh kept 
thronging his mind. He was so 
far from her, too: it would be an 
immense delight to talk about her. 
He had indeed mentioned her name 
once or twice in a studiously care- 
less manner, and had been disap- 
pointed to find that his part was so 
well acted as to raise not the 
slightest suspicion in his comrade’s 
breast, who took no more notice of 
the magic syllables than if they 
had spelt the patronymic of his 
wet-nurse, He had a great mind 
to unbosom himself then and 
there, but he remembered Ada’s 
wish that all confidences should be 
avoided ; so he adopted a middle 
course, and propounded one of 
those dreamy sentimental questions 
it is so impossible to answer. 

‘What do you suppose they are, 
John? said he, pointing upwards 
with the stem of the short black 
pipe; ‘worlds or what? And do 
you think that people who like 
each other here will be together 
hereafter up there ? 

It was so unlike a speech of 
Gilbert’s that John stared at his 
recumbent friend in utter conster- 
nation. Once more the fire flickered 
up and threw a shade as before 
across his dark face. <A dingoe, 
too, or native wild dog, attracted 
by the smell of the ‘steamer, had 
prowled to within a few yards of 
their bivouac. His shining green 
eyes -were alone visible. John 
took a blazing log from the fire, 
and a shower of sparks flying about 
just behind where the green eyes 
had been, attested the accuracy of 
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his aim. Then he sat down again, 
and spoke in scornful tones. 

‘What would they do with each 
other up there, if they did meet? 
There are no politics, or field-sports, 
or money-making for the men, no 
smart dresses and shopping and 
scandal for the women. They 
would all of them find the star 
very slow, depend upon it. Doyou 
believe in Platonics, Gilbert? Do 
you think one fair spirit for your 
minister would be enough after a 
liberal honeymoon, say of a couple 
of hundred years? Don’t you 
think she would call in other spirits 
worse than herself to see how they 
were dressed ; and you would be 
very glad to welcome anything that 
should break the téte-d-téte? What 
has come to you, man? 

‘This has come to me,’ answered 
Gilbert, rousing up with unusual 
energy, ‘that I’ve wasted the best 
part of my life, and only found it 
out of late—that I am happier far 
than I used to be, because I know 
now that a man is not put into this 
world only to amuse himself—that 
his duty is to make the happiness 
of others—to take his share in the 
great scheme, and enjoy the wages 
he earns with the sweat of his 
brow—to work in the fields all day 
with his fellows, and rest in his 
own garden at sunset,—that’s my 
lesson, John; I thank God I’ve 
learnt it, and I bless the person 
who taught it me.’ 

I think my boy was very nearly 
right. It is not well, saith the 
philosopher, to examine too closely 
into motives, yet what was it but 
the motive that in his case made 
all the difference between lost and 
found? 

John Gordon would have liked 
much to inquire the name of the 
teacher who had been taking such 
pains with his friend, but his lips 
were set so firmly together that the 
question never escaped them ; and 
it was in bitterer tones than usual 
that he resumed the conversation. 

“Then you mean to sell the horses, 
and abjure the vanities of life ; 
turn country gentleman, grow 
turnips, and mind the poor and 
the poachers, — right, old 
fellow ; and you deserve credit for 
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it. You are not obliged to do any- 
thing but mischief in right of your 
station. Well, it’s no credit to me 
to work, because it’s my trade. So 

ou will have it all. Honour and 
eniaen: and a good conscience, 
and a balance at your banker’s. 1 
wish you joy—it’s a strong position. 
Votes and interest—flocks and 
herds, aye, he added, inaudibly, 
between his set teeth, ‘and the 
poor man’s ewe-lamb into the bar- 
gain!’ 

Now this was very unjust of John 
Gordon, if, as I shrewdly suspect, 
his departure from his customary 
reticence was owing to a misgiving 
that a certain young lady at home 
had been putting her cousin through 
a course of elementary instruction 
in ethics. Nor, indeed, was his 
metaphor peculiarly apt, inasmuch 
as the most pastoral of her ad- 
mirers would scarcely have desig- 
nated Lady Gertrude a ‘lamb’ of 
any description. 

‘There are better things than 
flocks and herds,’ quoth Gilbert, 
apparently following out the thread 
of his own reflections ; ‘ay, than 
votes and interest, silver and gold, 
houses and land. I don’t mean 
learning, I don’t meanfame. I can 
fancy circumstances under which 
I should be thankful and happy 
to work all day long with a spade 
for my daily bread. I can fancy 
two rooms and a pigsty looking 
brighter than Ormolu-house. Hang 
it! old fellow, I know I can depend 
upon you. I’vea great mind to tell 
you something.’ 

John Gordon would have known 
it all in two more minutes ; the cup 
of his friend’s happiness was run- 
ning over, and the drops, be sure, 
would have neutralized all the 
bitterness of his own. But as he 
turned his face from the firelight 
to hearken, an exclamation of sur- 
prise rose to Gilbert’s lips. He 
jumped to his feet and bade his 
comrade listen. 

‘It’s a horse’s tramp, I'll swear,’ 
said he, arrectis auribus; ‘and 
mounted, too, by the regular pace. 
How the fellow rides! He'll be 
into our camp neck-and-heels if we 
don’t holloa, Give him a “cooey,” 
John! You do it better than I can,’ 
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In effect John’s shrill call was 
answered by a similar sound close 
at hand ; and a wavering mass made 
its appearance, looming very large 
and indistinct in the darkness, 
while a hoarse, cheerful voice 
shouted out— 

‘Hold on, like good fellows! 
Don’t shoot! there are no bush- 
rangers here-away; and you're 
Englishmen, I can tell, by the 
camping of ye!’ 

His horse gave a sob of content- 
ment, as half the mass dismounted, 
heavily and wearily, like a man 
who has had about enough. The 
next instant brought him out in 
full relief as he stepped into the 
red glare of the firelight. 


CHAPTER XXVIL. 
‘AN UNBIDDEN GUEST.’ 


There is small ceremony in the 
Bush. The new-comer accepted a 
proffered mug containing about a 
quart of smoking tea, and took a 
hearty pull at its contents. John 
Gordon pushed him down into his 
own seat by the fire, and put the 
remains of the ‘steamer’ on to 
warm up again; whilst Gilbert un- 
saddled the tired horse, led him to 
water, and then turned him loose 
to graze. There are different codes 
of politeness in different situations, 
but a welcome everywhere seems 
to consist in offering a guest meat 
and drink. It does not take long 
for a man to settle himself who has 
ridden a tired horse from sunrise 
to sunset. A pocket-comb is soon 
run through the hair and beard ; 
and by the time the new arrival 
had emptied mug and platter, and 
filled a short pipe from his own 
seal-skin sad he seemed to feel 


very sufficiently at home. 
Fresh logs were thrown on the 
fire, which blazed up gloriously, 


throwing a thousand fantastic 
shadows on the surrounding trees, 
and shedding a glare on one of the 
horses wandering ghost-like about 
the camp of his masters, The 
night was very soft and calm, the 
stars shining with a golden lustre 
peculiar to thesouthern hemisphere, 
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and a light air ever and anon 
rustling the dense foliage, as if the 
leaves stirred in their sleep and 
hushed off again quieter than be- 
fore. Occasionally the stamp and 
snort of a horse or the champing 
of his jaws as he cropped the 
moistened herbage, broke the sur- 
rounding stillness; but even such 
casual interruptions seemed only to 
enhance the prevailing silence of 
the night. For a while the three 
men smoked on without speaking. 
Two of them were loth to disturb 
the soothing influence of the hour ; 
the third was in all the physical 
enjoyment of rest, repletion, and 
tobacco. At length he puffed forth 
a volume of smoke with a sigh of 
extreme satisfaction, and turned 
towards his entertainers. 

‘Gentlemen both! said he, put- 
ting the mug of tea to his lips and 
feigning to drink their healths, ‘a 
good job for me that I came across 
ye. It’s no joke, even in these fine 
nights, camping out in the dark, 
without a morsel of prog or a drop 
to drink, and the ‘baccy nearly 
done besides, It’s the right stuif 
too, is that in the seal-skin ; try it. 
What is life but a vapour? and is 
not *baccy the staff thereof ? 

There was no disputing such self- 
evident propositions; and as their 
guest seemed a free and easy, com- 
municative sort of gentleman, it 
was natural to inquire of him 
whether he had come a long dis- 
tance since sunrise, 

‘No dead reckoning here, was 
his reply : ‘if you asked my horse 
he would say yes, for before the 
sun went down he could hardly 
wag. Yet he was a thundering 
good bit of stuff this morning, and 
now I guess he’s as crisp as a bis- 
cuit. Well, strangers! it’s a long 
lane that has no turning, but I did 
think for five minutes afore I saw 
your fire that it was about U. P.; 
and I haven't been reared alto- 
gether on white-meat and milk diet 
neither. Some of the lily-handed 
ones would say I was a roughish 
customer. What’s your opinion, 
gentlemen !—there’s no charge for 
looking.’ 

He was a‘ roughish customer’ in 
appearance, no doubt ; and yet the 
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man had something of the tone and 
manner of one who had lived in 
good society. Nothing could be 
less sumptuous than his apparel : 
a red flannel shirt, becoming crim- 
son in hue; a grey frieze jacket, 
patched and darned ; leather trou- 
sers that, like the chameleon, had 
taken the colour of every object 
with which they came in contact, 
and boots of undressed hide, af- 
forded what might well be termed 
an unvarnished exterior. Nor did 
a skin tanned to a rich mahogany 
and a magnificent brown beard de- 
tract from his wild appearance. 
His whiskers also were of remark- 
able length, and curled in stiff 
corkscrew ringlets down to his 
shoulders. Gilbert fancied he had 
seen that face before, yet where in 
civilized life was it possible that he 
could have met this strange appari- 
tion of the bush? 

Nothing abashed by the scrutiny 
he had invited, the stranger pro- 
ceeded— 

*’m on my way to Sydney, I am. 
That’s where Im bound. Where 
do I hail from ?%—that’s tellings. 
Well, youw’re good chaps both of 


you, I can see, and born gentlemen, 
Pll lay a guinea though, you are 
two-handed, but a man soon learns 
to be two-handed in the bush. Ay, 
I know the sort, though I haven’t 
seen a true-bred one for a month of 


Sundays. It’s not so long that 
l’ve quite forgotten it, since Td 
hoot-trees of my own, and wore a 
“ ¢o-to-meeting” hat and kid gloves 
on week-days. I shouldn’t lose my 
way to-morrow if you set me down 
on the heath at the “ Turn-of-the- 
Lands” in a fog. You look sur- 
prised ; but bless ye, things happen 
every day to take the skin off a 
man’s eyes. Now, where d’ye think 
this *baccy-bag came from ? 

He looked humorously from one 
to the other as each professed his 
inability to answer the question. 

‘You've heard of the diggins 
where the gold grows. Well, it’s 
been “ rock the cradle, Lucy,” with 
me before this ; and though there 
may be queerer places than the 
diggins on earth, it’s not been my 
luck to meet with them as yet. 
I'd a mate there—a thin chap with 
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a cough. Poor beggar! how that 
cough of his kept me awake o° 
nights; and somehow, though he 
was no great things to work, I liked 
the chap too. He took an extraor- 
dinary fancy to me, and you'll say 
that’s strange, but the reason’s 
stranger still, “Iwas all along of 
my wearing a bit of a gimcrack 
thing that [ didn’t seem to care 
about parting with, and his mother 
had one like it, so he said, at home. 
People have queer fancies, d’ye see, 
up there. Well, we went share and 
share alike, and whether we made 
an ounce or a hundredweight that’s 
neither here nor there. But the 
work he did, light as it was, seemed 
too much for him; and one day he 
says to me, “ Bill,” says he (you may 
call me * Bill,” gentlemen, and [ 
shall esteem it a compliment)— I’m 
about washed out,” says he ; “ what'll 
you do for me when I’m gone?”— 
“Gone be hanged !” saysI; “where 
are you going to?’ He was a fanci- 
ful lad, and he pointed up into the 
sky —blazing hot it looked, L 
thought—and, says he, “ Up there, I 
hope, Bill! When my time comes 
you put me quietly in the ground, 
and say a prayer over me, there’s 
a good fellow! I wouldn't like to 
be buried like a dog!” So of course 
I promised him, and that day I 
thought he was stronger and worked 
better than common. I liked the 
lad, I tell ye, so I did; but it’s no 
use talking about that now. 

‘Well, gentlemen, there are rob- 
beries, as far as I can make out, all 
over the world. Ive seen men 
robbed in Paris and London, and 
at Epsom and Newmarket, as well 
as Ballarat. It don’t make much 
odds whether a fellow empties your 
pockets with his legs under the 
same table or his hand on your 
throat; not but what we'd the 
cream of society too for the skim- 
ming. Next lot to me was a Baro- 
net—not a very spicy one, but a 
Baronet all the same—and his mate 
was an Honourable, and a precious 
bad one he was! There was a 
lawyer working fourteen hours a 
day beyond them, and a Methodist 
parson, who got delirium tremens 
and so went under. Men of all 
sorts meet at the diggins; and 
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though the article’s scarce enough 
in most places, I didn’t think you 
could have gone through so many 
trades and professions without 
running against an honest man. 
My mate was the best of them, 
poor fellow! and even he took a 
cullender once that didn’t belong 
to him; to be sure he returned it 
when he’d done with it, for he had 
a conscience, you know, and was a 
scholar, and a poet too, and such- 
like. I’ve seen the tears in astrong 
chap’s eyes to hear him quavering 
away with his weak voice how 


They fitted a grey marble slab to a tomb, 
And fair Alice lies under the stone. 


It’s a neat thing enough, gentle- 
men ; I'll sing it you to-morrow. 

‘We'd a little gold-dust in a bag 
—it makes no odds how much, but 
it took us a goodish time to get; 
and digging isn’t such roaring fun 
that you'd go out of your way to 
take a longer spell than you can 
help. So we put it away in a hole, 
ee I slept above it with a revolver 
pretty handy. My mate knew I 
could make very fair practice at 
that game, if necessary. 

‘Well, the same night after he’d 
been talking to me so chicken- 
hearted, I woke with a start to hear 
a scufiling noise in the tent and my 
own name in a smothered voice, 
like a man’s half-strangled. 

‘I jumped on my legs pretty 
smart, I can tell you; and dark as 
it was, I soon caught hold. There 
were two or three of them inside 
who'd come without an invitation, 
and one made a bolt of it in less 
than no time. He was no bad 
judge neither, for I was more than 
half riled, and less than that makes 
me feel ugly at close grips. As he 
dashed out he tore the tent open, 
and the moonlight streaming in, I 
saw the muzzle of a pistol point- 
blank for this child’s cod. and a 
glittering eye squinting over it that 
looked like making sure. Just 
then my mate broke from the 
beggar who held him, and sprang 
up between us to take the ball in 
his brisket that was meant for me. 
The tent was full of smoke and the 


poor chap fell stone dead at my 
feet.’ 
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The narrator’s voice failed him a 
little at this stage of his recital, 
and he complained that the smoke 
from the fire got in his eyes. 

‘What next? he resumed, in 
answer to a question from Gilbert, 
who betrayed a flattering interest 
in the story; ‘I passed my hand 
behind the villain’s arms and 
pinioned him as neat as wax. He 
cried for mercy then, the white- 
livered slave, when he heard the 
click of my revolver turning round 
to the cock! I looked in his eyes 
and saw by the glare of them that 
he judged me wolfish, and I guess 
he wasn’t far out. The kitchen 
was clear by that time; there was 
only us two, and my mate’s dead 
body in thetent. There was but one 
left to walk out and cool himself five 
minutes afterwards, for I shot the 
beggar through the heart at short 
notice ; and all the plunder he had 
on him, as I'm a living man and a 
thirsty one, was this little seal-skin 
pouch, filled with the best tobacco 
{ ever smoked yet. I judged he'd 
robbed a poor Spaniard who was 
found with his throat cut some 
days before. Howsoever, it’s lucky 
it was in his right breast-pocket, or 
my ball would have spoiled the 
bag. There’s a screw or so left, 
gentlemen ; fill your pipes again.’ 

‘And your mate? said the two 
listeners in a breath. 

‘I buried him next morning 
when the sun rose,’ answered the 
stranger, ‘and I said a prayer over 
him too, as I promised. It couldn’t 
do him any harm, and I sometimes 
think I was none the worse for it 
myself for a day or two. I worked 
on my own hook after that, and I 
rather think I paid my expenses ; 
but you’ve maybe discovered, gen- 
tlemen, that gold isn’t just as 
sticky as treacle, and all the money- 
bags I’ve seen yet have a small hole 
at the mouth and a large one at 
the far end. I kept an hotel at 
Melbourne once; that’s the best 
business I ever had—-breakfasts 
thirteen shillings a head, and cham- 
pagne a guinea a pint. I could 
drive my four horses and play cards 
every evening, fifty pounds a cut. 
But somehow they burnt the place 
to the ground one night with their 
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games, and I walked out ina pair 
of trousers and an old silk hand- 
kerchief, glad enough to have saved 
my skin. Then I opened a spirit- 
store, and was undersold by one of 
my own waiters, That was a bad 
job, for I had to leave in debt, but 
my best customer he wanted a man 
to look after a sheep-run, and he 
took me for lack of a better. I 
could have put by some money too, 
but the life's enough to kill a fellow 
who hasn't been regularly broke for 
a hermit, and I cut it before I'd 
been with him six weeks. I’ve 
done a few odd jobs since then, 
and travelled over most of the 
colony, either for business or plea- 
sure. For my part, I think one 
place is very like another. In the 
meantime I wish you good-night, 
gentlemen. You've given me plenty 
to eat and drink, many thanks to 
you, and for smoking and sleeping 
I can shift for myself.’ 

In two minutes more he was fast 
asleep ; and his entertainers, nothing 
loth to follow so good an example, 
threw a fresh log on the fire, and 
betook themselves without farther 
ceremony to their repose, 

Gilbert remained awake after the 
other two had begun to snore. 
Happiness is no heavy sleeper, and 
it was a luxury which of late he 
never missed, to lie for a while 
with half-shut eyes, and suffer his 
fancy to wander into that golden 
future, which every day that passed 
seemed to bring more near. He 
was so happy; he felt so kindly 
disposed towards his fellow-crea- 
tures. This adventurer, sleeping 
heavily by his side, seemed, not- 
withstanding his eccentricities, to 
be an honest, well-meaning fellow 
enough. He would find out more 
about him to-morrow; he would 
befriend him, and perhaps help 
him to a chance of something 
better than the wild reckless life he 
had lately led. It was so delightful 
to do good for Ada’s sake. To refer 
all his feelings and actions to the 
imaginary standard by which he 
thought she would judge them. 

There is a story in one of the 
old romaunts of an unknown 
champion who never raised his 
vizor lest man or woman should 
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look upon his face ; but who rode 
the country like a true Paladin, 
rescuing the oppressed from the 
oppressor, winning armour, and 
ems, and countless riches with 
is sword, and bestowing great 
largesses on all who were in need, 
the bad and good alike. Yet 
never a guerdon asked he for blood 
or treasure save one. On the van- 
quished knight at his feet, the 
rescued damsel at his bridle hand, 
the beggar by the wayside, the 
barefooted hermit, and the mitred 
abbot, he imposed the same con- 
ditions—Priez pour elle. With 
those three words he claimed his 
wages, and day by day the prayers 
from warm, thankful hearts went 
up to heaven for Her. Thus she 
rospered, and was happy, and 
orgot him. 

So at last he won a king’s battle, 
fighting, as was his wont, in the 
van, But a lance head broke deep 
in that honest breast, and a shrewd 
sword-stroke clove the trusty head- 
piece in twain, and for the first 
time in harness or in hall, men 
looked on the pale, worn face of 
the unknown knight. So they 
turned his rein out of the press, 
and brought him to the king. Then 
did that monarch swear on his 
sword-hilt that he would reward 
him by whatsoever he should ask, 
were it the hand of his only daugh- 
ter or the jewels out of his very 
crown, but the knight’s white lips 
smiled feebly, for the blood was 
welling up through his armour, 
and draining his life faster and 
faster away. His voice was very 
low and thick, yet did men hear 
him plainly ; Priez pour elle, said 
he, and so fell dead. Then a 
bonnie bird flew to the bower of a 
lightsome ladye, and beat with its 
wings against the casement, till 
she put forth her snowy arm and 
it perched upon her wrist. Said 
the lightsome ladye—‘ Bonnie bird, 
bonnie bird, comest thou from my 
love? And the bonnie bird 
answered—‘ From which of thy 
false loves? from him in scarlet 
and ermine? or from him in rochet 
and stole? from the Prince of the 
Isles with his golden crest, or the 
pretty page with his lute on his 
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knee? But she said—‘ From none 
of these. Comest thou from my 
true love in the plain steel harness, 
with his lance in the rest, and his 
vizor ever down? Then said the 
bonnie bird— Thy true love sleeps 
in his plain steel harness, and his 
vizor is up at Jast, and men have 
looked upon his face.’ But the 
lightsome ladye’s cheek turned 
white as her snowy arm, for she 
knew then that he was dead, and 
she said—‘ Qui me gagne, me perd ; 
qui ma perdu ma gagqne.’ 3 
So the false loves mourned awhile 
for the sake of the lightsome ladye, 
because she smiled on them no 
longer ; and after a year and a day, 
the shadow of the bonnie bird 
flitted. across a new-made grave, 
and when it perched at the case- 
ment, behold, the lightsome ladye 
was in her bower no more. Then 
it was well for her that the prayers 
of the good and bad, and the poor 
and sorrowing, and the hungry and 
thirsty, had interceded for her soul, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A PRIOR CLAIM. 


‘More sore backs, observed John 
Gordon in a tone of condensed 
provocation, as, being the earliest 
riser of the three, he returned to 
the fire, and put the pot on for 
breakfast, after a matutinal visit to 
the horses, Already he had caught 
and tethered them; and on exa- 
mination of those ridden by his 
friend and the stranger, had dis- 
covered that their hides were 
severely galled under the saddle, 
and that neither of them would 
probably carry a man’s weight 
without considerable suffering for 
many days. This is acasualty none 
the less irritating that it is the 
common lot of all equestrians. 
This it is that destroys the efficiency 
of a cavalry soldier, and reduces 
the traveller to the ignominious 
necessity of walking with his bridle 
over his arm, Alas, that there is 
no remedy for it but rest! 

Gilbert and the stranger still 
slept soundly and peacefully side b 
side, dreaming, it might be, eac 
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of them, of the fresh English glades, 
and the cool English breeze; of 
rich waving meadow or smiling 
upland farm; perhaps of a fair 
English face, that itself made the 
fatherland emphatically a home. 
John soon roused them; ‘ Bill’— 
as he requested his entertainers 
to call him—proving himself no 
mean adept in the art of roughing 
it, and improvising with ingenious 
skill a ealiinele of little comforts 
astonishing to his less experienced 
comrades, As he became more 
familiar with them, too, he seemed 
gradually to recover the manners 
of aman who had lived in good 
society. His tone lost much of its 
coarseness, his expressions many 
of those quaint Yankeeisms which 
have become the colloquial slang 
of adventurers in every part of the 
world. Without quite coming up 
to the standard of a gentleman in 
the somewhat fastidious opinions 
of Orme and Gordon, he had evi- 
dently the trick and turn of speech 
habitual to certain circles, and 
which, once attained, is never lost 
again. Altogether, ‘Bill’ puzzled 
both of his entertainers consider- 
ably. 

After breakfast—consisting of a 
rechauffé of the ‘steamer,’ and the 
tin mug filled with weak tea—a 
council of war was established, and 
future measures taken into con- 
sideration. Two of the party must 
walk, there could be no question 
on that point, and as John’s horse 
was the only available animal, it 
was settled that he should ride up 
the creek to a certain bay from 
which he knew his way to the spot 
where their people had camped, 
while Gilbert and the stranger 
should remain where they were, 
till fresh horses could be sent for 
them, when they would all proceed 
together towards Sydney, that 
being the ultimate destination of 
the whole party. 

So the two new acquaintances 
watched John’s retreating form as 
he rode away through the Bush, 
and prepared to spend the long 
summer's day in the society of each 
other,and the eare of their enfeebled 
horses. 

Being Englishmen, the latter 
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topicafforded them an inexhaustible 
fund of conversation, and the points 
of ‘ Bill’s’ mount, an animal possess- 
ing extraordinary powers of speed 
and endurance, were canvassed at 
considerable length. 

‘He is a right good one,’ said his 
master, eyeing with no small dis- 
gust the running wound in the 
poor beast’s back. ‘And yesterday 
was the fifth day he must have 
carried me from seventy to eighty 
miles. I’ve been far up the country 
to look at a sheep farm, and now 
I’m on my way back to Sydney 
about paying for it. It’s a queer 
life, this, for a man who once had a 
decent house over his head, and 
drove his own cab every day into 
London; ay, and could give a 
friend as good a dinner as a duke. 
It’s been a queer time, mine, from 
first to last—mostly in a gale of 
wind ; always a heavy sea; not the 
steadiest fellow alive at the helm ; 
and a strong tendency to carry too 
much sail in all weathers. I should 
have been a different man but for 
three things. I never could resist 
making money, I never could resist 
staking money, and I never could 
resist spending money. I sometimes 
wonder whether I shall drop my 
anchor in smooth water at last. 
sometimes think I should like to 
have done with these ups and 
downs; to make one more good 
hit that would set me straight 
again ; and so go home to my wife, 
lead a new life, and toddle peace- 
ably on towards my grave.’ 

“What, you are married then? 
asked Gilbert, with increasing 
interest in his companion. 

‘That am I, was the reply ; ‘and 
to as nice a woman, and as pretty a 
woman, and as good a woman, as 

ou'll see in a summer's day. It’s 
oe a strange story, mine, from 
first to last. We've nothing to do 
but smoke and yarn the whole of 
this blessed day; if you'll light 
your pipe and sit down, I'll tell it 

0 


u. 
. Gilbert acceded willingly ; throw- 
ing himself at length on the dry 
ground in the shade, he lit up the 
indispensable pipe, and listened 
attentively. 

‘T began too fast,’ said the narra- 
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tor; ‘I’ve gone on too fast; I 
expect I shall finish too fast. If 
it’s at all down hill the pace will 
be something quite out of the 
common. I’ve had friends, plenty 
of them; fine jovial fellows, who 
would back me for all they were 
worth, so long as I was in luck; and 
I never found one of them yet that 
I could depend upon when the 
wheel turned. There was a time 
in my life, to be sure I was very 

oung, when I thought a sworn 

rother would haveseen me through 
anything. I have learned better 
since then ; but I don’t think Iowe 
those any thanks who taught me 
the lesson. Well, as I was telling 
you, they turned me loose in Paris 
at sixteen, with plenty of money in 
my pockets, and not so very green 
for my age. Before I was twenty, 
I found out one or two things that 
are better not learned quite so soon, 
I found out that there’s only one 
person a man of sense ever con- 
siders, and that the more you make 
men and women subservient to your 
own interests, the better they treat 
you, especially the women. 1 found 
out you should never go in fora 
stake without resolving to stand 
for no repairs, but to win, whatever 
it costs ; and above all I found out 
that if once a woman gets your 
head under water, she ducks you 
till you’re drowned. I’m not such 
a fool as I look, and one lesson was 
all I needed to teach me that. Ah! 
Mademoiselle Aimée! [ don’t think 
it was J who had the worst of it 
when all was done.’ 

There was something repulsive 
in his jarring laugh, as he gave 
vent to this vindictive reflection ; 
something grating to his listener’s 
feelings. The latter was one of 
those men whom a woman might 
have ruined, body and soul, and he 
would never have visited it on 


‘Well, sir, when I came to Eng- 
land I led a pleasant life enough. 
I had plenty of floating capital, 
and I knew how to make the most 
of it. I wasn’t one of your fine 
gentlemen who can ruffle it bravely 
so long as the wind’s fair and the 
tide helping them on. I could 
make the most of a good thing 
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and the best of a bad one. So be- 
fore I had spent the whole of my 
first fortune [ had taken out three 
times its value in amusement and 
dissipation. I liked the life, Hang 
it, sir! I should like the life over 
again. It wasn’t bad fun to go to 
Epsom and Ascot, Newmarket and 
Goodwood, with champagne and 
sunshine, pretty bonnets and kind 
looks, and a good guess at the 
colours that would be first past the 
judge’s chair. There’s nothing like 
it in this cursed country. But it 
was worth while to stand in a 
barouche up to your neck in mus- 
lin with the fast ones who had 
won their glove-bets, thanking you 
for ‘ putting them on, and the 
quiet ones, who wanted to have a 
look at the winner, leaning over 
your shoulder to see his jockey go 
to scale ; and a ‘monkey’ at least 
to the credit-side of your own book 
landed in about a minute and a 
half. But what’s the use of talking 
about it? You’ve seen it all your- 
self. Bless you, I know your face 
as well as my own; and, forgive 
me for saying, if it wasn’t for your 
beard I could put a name to it, ’m 
sure. Well, sir, this sort of thing 
has but one fault that I know of— 
it’s too good to last. The better 
the liquor, you know, the sooner 
you get to the end of the bottle. 
I made a bad hit or two in the 
money-market, and I lost a cracker 
backing Armstrong’s lot for the 
Derby. If you were there, you'll 
agree with me that Belphegor was 
pulled. There never was so gross 
a case. The Rejected goes and 
wins the Two Thousand. I myself 
saw him tried with his stable com- 
panion, and the latter beat him by 
three lengths in a mile and a half. 
The worst of the two was five 
pounds better than anything else 
in the race. What is the result? 
When they come out at Epsom, 
Belphegor runs third for the Derby; 
the other horse is nowhere; and 
Armstrong wins the largest stake 
in the ring. I tell you it was a 
robbery—the biggest of the year. 
They put me in the hole, the scoun- 
drels! and I’ve never had a chance 
at them since. I was forced to go 
abroad for a while ; but I got into 
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some money from a cousin soon 
after, and paid up everything. I 
had enough to live on; and if I 
could have kept out of the market 
I might have done well. I married 
a wife, too, and took a pretty little 
house near London, where we lived 
quietly and comfortably enough. 
I have often thought since that this 
was the happiest time of my life. 
She was a good contented soul, ay, 
and a pretty one, too. It’s so long 
since I’ve seen a real fresh English- 
woman, it does me good to think of 
her, with her soft brown hair and 
her gentle quiet ways. There’s no- 
thing like ’em, to my fancy ; and I 
dare say you agree with me ? 

Gilbert subscribed willingly to 
his companion’s sentiments. He 
had formed his own ideal of 
woman’s beauty, and was not 
likely to depart from a standard 
that was aio absent from his 
thoughts, that he had looked on 
again only last night in his dreams. 
We have each of us our different 
pattern. I have seen Titian’s Venus, 
every bit of her, and Canova’s, and 
nearly all the Madonnas. I can 
fancy the Anadyomene rising in 
the lustre of her charms, fresh and 
radiant, from the sparkling wave— 
can picture to myself the deep eyes, 
the queenly brow, the loving lips, 
the glowing limbs, and rich am- 
brosial tresses, wreathed in shells 
and gold, And yet—and yet! to 
me a worn stained glove, a withered 
leaf, crushed and sapless as my 
own old heart, can recal more of 
beauty, more of worship, more of 
longing, loving sorrow, than 
Titian’s colours, or Canova’s marble 
than all the Madonnas with all 
their holy perfections, nay, than 
the shining vision itself of Love’s 
majestic goddess, offspring of the 
sea and sky, 

Gilbert's standard was a fair one 
enough. He liked to think of her 
whilst he led his companion to 
talk on of those peaceful days, 

*There’s a deal of confinement 
about a married life, proceeded 
the latter ; ‘and at last, what with 
speculations failing, and Consols 
dropping all at once, not to men- 
tion a continual run of ill-luck with 
“the bones,” I saw no way out of 
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it but “to bolt.” So I broke it to 
“the missis” one fine morning, and 
sailed that same night. Short 
notice, you'll say, sir; and so it 
was. But women are like horses 
in many ways, and in none more 
than this: that we never know 
what they can do till we try them. 
She was a regular trump, that wife 
of mine, I left her what I could 
in the way of furniture and odds 
and ends, but she made me take 
every rap of money she could 
muster, poor thing! And she put 
up all her little trinkets in a packet, 
and thrust it into my hand when 1 
started. There’s only one of them 
left, but I'll never part with it as 
long as I live. Look ye. Here it 
is ! 

He drew a small gold bracelet 
from his breast as he spoke, and 
handed it to Gilbert, who examined 
it with the reverence due to a hus- 
band’s last memorial from his wife. 
It wanted cleaning sadly, and was 
worn and frayed here and there, 
where it had nestled against bowie- 
knife or revolver, or some such un- 
congenial companion. Many a 
strange scene had that little keep- 
sake witnessed, many an unholy 
orgie and wild midnight carouse. 
Yet, bad as he was, the man had 
the grace to lay it aside upon occa- 
sion rather than pollute the only 
link he had with a purer, fairer 
state of being passed away for ever- 
more. There were times, too, in 
his adventurous life, when he was 
penniless, that the sale of such an 
article would have brought twenty 
times its cost amongst his reckless, 
half-savage associates. But no! 
some inward feeling he could not 
define bade him rather starve than 
art with his wife’s farewell gift. 
He said as much while he laid it 
away once more within his breast ; 
and Gilbert, keenly alive to all such 
impressions, vowed in his heart 
that there was good in the man, 
after all, and that he would do 
everything in his power to benefit 
him ere they should part. 

‘Td a curious run of ill-luck,’ he 
proceeded, ‘after I came to the 
colony. First I failed in one line, 
then in another; at last I got 
so involved I was forced to cut 
VOL, LXIV. NO, CCCLXXIX. 
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and run. Come! you're a gvod 
chap and a gentleman. I don’t 
mind telling you. I made them 
put my death in the papers. I 
changed my name. I started fresh 
in a new line; and got on likea 
house on fire. It’s a long time ago 
now. I’ve never heard from Eng- 
land since. Sometimes I’ve thought 
Td write; but what’s the use? 
She thinks she has been a widow 
for years—perhaps she has married 
again. I hope she’s got one that is 
kind to her! I don’t often bother 
about it. I can’t think what has 
come over me just now ; but some- 
how to-day I would give my allow- 
ance 6f grog to know what has 
become of Ada. Hold on, sir! 
There, you’ve broke your pipe.’ 

In effect, Gilbert started and 
turned pale at the name, breaking 
in his confusion the cherished pipe 
that had been so artistically co- 
loured by many weeks of judicious 
smoking. It took him a minute 
or two to reflect that there might 
be more Adas than one in the 
world; and that it was neither 
rational nor manly to allow the 
enunciation of three letters to pro- 
duce such an effect on his de- 
meanour. These proper names are 
sufficiently cabalistic in their effects. 
I have seen a life-guardsman, six 
feet two, with moustaches down to 
his elbows, utterly put to confusion 
by a discerning little lady five 

ears of age. The champion good- 
numouredly asked her name. 
‘Dora, answered that matter-of- 
fact personage, in one of those clear 
childish trebles which command 
immediate attention from a whole 
dinner-table, ‘you know it is, be- 
cause I heard you say it twice 
when you were looking at “ Aunt 
Dottie’s” picture in the library.’ 

Ambrosial whiskers somewhat 
shaded and toned down the blushes 
of that helpless dragoon ; but poor 
‘ Aunt Dottie,’ who wore her hair 
a& UImpératrice, remained consider- 
ably pinker than usual for the rest 
of the evening. Well, well, Frank 
Grant has painted a better picture 
of her now than the one in the 
library ; and she has got a rival 
already in the affections of her in- 
cautious captain, a sturdy little 

c 
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rival, whose name is also Dora, and 
who screams and tussles lustily to 
go to papa. 

The adventurer picked up the 
broken fragments of the pipe, and 
returned them to their owner. 

It must have been something in 
the pallor of Gilbert’s face that re- 
called his features as they had ap- 
peared on race-courses and at 
cricket-matches long ago, before he 
had become bronzed by an <Aus- 
tralian sun, for his companion gave 
his thigh a slap, as a man does 
when a bright thought has flashed 
across him, and exclaimed exult- 
ingly, 

‘] remember you now. I can 
tell you whereI saw you last ; they 

ointed you out to me asa heavy 
oser when Potiphar broke down 
at Goodwood. Your name is 
Orme.’ 

Gilbert owned the fact, and his 
friend seized him cordially by the 
hand. 

‘It’s strange we should make 
acquaintance for the first time out 
here. You're a gentleman, I know 
—I can trust you—my real name 
is Latimer ! 

Latimer! Then it was Ada— 
his Ada—the Ada who had visited 
him in his morning dreams not six 
hours ago, when he lay by this 
man’s side! Reader, have you 
ever had a knock-down blow that 
has crushed, and stunned, and 
stupified you all at once? You 
cannot describe the feeling, you 
cannot analyze it. You can scarcely 
call that dumb, helpless suffering 
by the name of pain. Pain is 
something to bear, something to 
fight with and rebel against ; sume- 
thing, at worst, under which you 
can writhe, and gnash your teeth, 
and call upon your God. Some- 
thing to which you feel in justice 
there must be a limit. Pain comes 
to-morrow, when you wake to the 
sense of your bereavement or your 
grief, and lift up your voice and 
pray in mercy that you may die, it 
is not pain that you endure all to- 
night in that dull, dead stupor, 
turning doggedly to the wall with 
a misty notion that it is but a 
dream, and waking, all will be 
well, There is a limit to bodily 
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suffering, and your doctor calls it 
syncope—there is a limit to mental 
agony, and your friends call it 
madness ; but oh, what tortures 
will the brain not bear before it 
reels into frenzy! what a weight 
of sorrow must be laid upon the 
poor heart before it breaks alto- 
gether and acknowledges that 
henceforth there is no hope! Who 
that has suffered here on earth 
(and which of us is there can say, 
‘T have not drunk from the bitter 
cup, nor eaten of the bread of 
affliction ?) that shall dare to specu- 
late on the torments of a lost soul ? 
Can any human imagery come near 
that thrilling metaphor of ‘the 
worm that dieth not, and the fire 
that is not quenched? And yet, 
how far may not even this fall 
short of the awful reality? I 
shudder to contemplate sufferings 
to which our past experiences shall 
but bear the same proportion as 
does Time to Eternity. Sufferings 
such as we cannot imagine, al- 
though we have quivered in anguish 
here, although we have been bruised, 
and mangled, and crushed into the 
dust ; sufferings from which the 
friend who never failed us yet will 
turn away indifferent, and of which 
the sting shall be increased ten- 
fold, by the maddening conscious- 
ness of what is, and what might 
have been. 

Gilbert felt like a man under a 
sun-stroke. It was strange that 
Latimer did not notice his utter 
prostration of mind and body, his 
vague replies, his wandering 
glances, scanning earth and heaven 
as it were for help, or explanation, 
or relief. But Ada’s husband was 
busy with his own reflections. He 
had unbosomed himself to-day, 
for the first time for years, and the 
very act of telling his own story 
had led him insensibly back into 
the past. He was lost in a laby- 
rinth of recollections, and for a 
time remained as silent and ab- 
stracted as the stupified man by 
his side. 

So they sat on, watching the 
shadows lengthening by degrees, 
and one grew drowsy at last, and 
slept, and one remained in a fixed, 
rigid posture, with the sweat pour- 
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ing from his white face, and his 
eyes staring vacantly on the land- 
scape, where the sun shone down 
so pitiless, and the mocking breeze 
swept by withacruel laugh. There 
was that in his heart which turned 
God’s fairest works to a horror and 
a curse. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE TEMPTATION. 


He has great suggestive powers, 
that arch enemy, who, for so many 
centuries has studied the habits of 
his prey. Doth not the angler’s 
cunning skilfully adapt his devices 
to the appetites of his hungry 
victims? For the fastidious trout 
a delicate palmer; the lob-worm 
for greedy gudgeons ; and to en- 
thral the stately salmon, who but 
gaudy ‘meg-in-her-braws? So, 
brother, my bait may be a snug 
sinecure, yours a white shoulder or 
a twinkling ankle. Orpheus goes 
down the broad road willingly be- 
cause Eurydice beckons him from 
the far end. John Smith has no 
objection in life to the same journey 
for half-a-crown a day and his beer. 
Each is promised his price, and 
save wise Lord Soulis, who re- 
served a right to his own soul if 
his body should be neither in a 
church nor owt of a church, and 
who did in effect cause himself to 
be buried beneath the church wall, 
I have never heard of one who 
could cozen the great cozener of 
the human race. Many shapes and 
aspects, too, are his—from the ser- 
aes crawling on its belly, to the 

right splendour of the morning 
star; perhaps the most dangerous 
of all the forms he can assume is 
that in which he fell. We may do 
battle with the fiend, but who shall 
say to the radiant angel, ‘ Avoid 
thee, and tempt me no more? 
Many instruments has he also in 
his workshop, keen and polished, 
and ready for immediate use. He 
will place them in your hand ata 
moment’s notice. Ere you have 


time to think, you may have cut 
away the cord for ever that moors 
you to your haven. Last night, 
full of bread, and hot with wine, 
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you longed for the breath of beauty 
to cool your brow, and lo! she was 
there, smiling, and fragrant, and 
lively ; so you held out your wrists 
for the shackles, and bound your- 
self hand and foot, and did hom- 
age to her you had abjured, and 
became a vassal and a slave once 
more. Next Sunday going humbly 
to your prayers, a thousand little 
annoyances and irritations will 
spring up like weeds and nettles 
in your path, to draw your eyes 
and thoughts to earth from heaven. 
Your servants will mutiny at sun- 
rise, your womankind will vex you 
at breakfast, the friend of your 
boyhood will ill-use you about a 
deed. Irritated and impatient, you 
will curse the crossing-sweeper 
who splashes you, even at the 
church door. In great matters 
and in little, one furnishes the op- 
portunity and the means. It is 
the same hand that rumples the 
rose-leaf to spoil a potentate’s tem- 
per for the day, and that proffers 
the ready noose in which a mad- 
dened mother strangles the child of 
shame. Only you be willing to do 
his work, and he will take care 
that you shall never want for tools. 

Latimer slept heavily once more. 
The fatigue of many successive 
days of severe labour had told even 
on his hardened frame. Notwith- 
standing his previous night’s rest, 
he lay like a man who was tho- 
roughly in want of repose, every 
limb relaxed and helpless, whilst 
his deep, regular breathing attested 
a slumber disturbed neither by 
dreams nor anxieties. His com- 
panion sat motionless by his side, 
it might have been for hours—he 
never knew ; suddenly he started 
and looked down at the sleeper. 
It seemed strange to Gilbert that 
any man could lie so still unless he 
were dead. Unless he were dead. 
He kept repeating the words un- 
meaningly to himself ; now with 
slow monotonous distinctness, now 
in a sort of wild chant to which 
they set themselves unbidden. 
Uniess he were dead. And what 
was this death of which men made 
such a bugbear; which many 
affronted knowingly and willingly, 
which all men must often uncon- 
C2 
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sciously approach? This man— 
this Latimer. Oh God! that he 
should bear that name; how it 
tore him to think of it! this Lati- 
mer, then, must have been near it 
very often. In the course of his 
wild adventurous career must have 
learned to look upon it without 
terror, scarcely with aversion ; 
must have prepared many a 
time for the shock—nay, it was 
but one of the chances and casual- 
ties to which all were liable, none 
more than those who were travel- 
ling alone through this trackless 
Australian wilderness. He him- 
self ran the same risk; truly in 
such a country a man may be said 
to carry his life in his hand. Was 
it really so valuabie a possession? 
Could one more or less, indeed, 
make so much difference in the 
great scheme ! 

Unless he were dead. Tf he were 
dead he would hardly look diffe- 
rent, lying there so still. How 
easy it would be for a bushranger 
or such lawless brigand to rob him 
as he slept! How easy if he woke 
to quiet him for ever; how simple 
to dig a hole down yonder in the 
mud 7 that winding creek, and 
hide all evidence of the crime. A 
bushranger would do it for the 
value of his powder-horn. So dif- 
ferent with different men is the 
standard of crime; and the 
bushranger would camp at night 
with but little additional remorse 
that he had one more murder on 
his conscience. Suppose such a 
thing were to happen. Suppose 
some merciless ruffian were to 
come upon him now in his sleep, 
and there were none to help, and 
the body were taken away and 
hidden! Then would to-day be 
as if it had never been. Then 
would he, Gilbert Orme, be once 
more as he was when he awoke 
this morning. A time that seemed 
to be centuries ago. There would 
be still a fair world for him, and a 
laughing sky, and a hopeful future, 
and heaven at the end. Who was 
this man that he should thus have 
come between him and his happi- 
ness? A happiness the man him- 
self had voluntarily resigned and 
abandoned. What right had he to 
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the rose he had thrown wilfully 
away, the gem of which he never 
knew, never could have known the 
value? Then he thought of the 
brightness of the gem, the sweet- 
ness of the flower ; thought of her 
as he saw her the first time they 
ever met ; the last time when she 
blessed him while they parted, and 
his brain reeled, and ‘his punish- 
ment was greater than he could 
bear.’ 

Unless he were dead, Gilbert 
Orme felt the edge and point of his 
gleaming knife—how cold and 
bright it was! He thought of the 
quick turn of John’s wrist as his 
blade crossed the poor kangaroo’s 
throat, and the smoking blood leap- 
ing so freelyfromthe wound. It was 
a horrible fascination to think how 
easily such things could be done. 
It was a relief from the crushing 
effects of the blow he had sustained, 
to reflect on any other subject in 
the world, most of all on this. If 
he had not been an educated man 
and a gentleman; nay, if he had 
even been inured to scenes of blood 
and violence, it would not seem so 
impracticable to get rid of that 
sleeping man. Not while he slept, 
—oh no! that would be cowardice 
added to crime; but a brave un- 
scrupulous spirit might surely wake 
his enemy, and so giving him an 
equal chance, grapple with him to 
the death. What was it, then, but 
a life taken in fair fight, after all? 
It would be easy to call him a 
bushranger, and talk about an at- 
tempt at violence and a resolute 
defence. If it went the other way, 
and he were himself a victim? 
Ah! better so, better any death, 
than to live without Ada. The 
very name softened him. Again 
his fancy wandered and his brain 
reeled; his hand closed tight on 
the hunting-knife, but his eyes 
were fixed on a fair picture painted 
in glowing colours, such as human 
artist never yet could grind. 

He saw the pretty breakfast-room 
in the old house at West-Acres, 
with his father’s portrait on the wall, 
and windows opening to the park, 
where the old trees were bursting 
into a tender green, and the deer 
leaping amongst the fern in the fair 
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spring sunshine. He saw a gentle 
lady sweeping in with her own quiet 
grace and calm matronly smile, to 
take her rightful place opposite his 
chair, where the light rippled off 
her shining tresses, and the deep 
soft eyes grew deeper and softer in 
the shade. He saw little children 
with the dear mother’s face playing 
round her, clinging to the soft 
hand, or holding by the muslin 
folds of that simple morning dress. 
He saw the neatness, the order, 
and the sacred beauty of a Home ; 
far off he saw the gradual descent 
into the vale of years, and the gates 
of heaven shining yonder on the 
mountain, and the long pathway 
they would travel hand in hand. 
Then he looked down and saw 
Latimer sleeping, more stilly, more 
heavily than ever man slept yet, 
unless he were dead, 

He put the knife back into its 
sheath. A new thought struck 
him: he was mad—he knew he was 
mad ; and yet he could reason now 
calmly, logically, and by conse- 
quence. The revolver was the more 
efficient weapon ; one touch to its 
trigger and the thing was done. 
He possessed himself of Latimer’s 
pistol, and examined it carefully. 
All five chambers were loaded ; 
one of them would be sufficient for 
the purpose ; he would be no mur- 
derer, not he!—but this man and 
himself should have an equal 
chance for life. Thus he argued: 
they could not both live and be 
happy ; one must give way; fate 
should determine the victim. He 
would draw lots, his own life 
against this man’s—a murder or a 
suicide—and abide by the issue! 
Ha, ha! Was that mocking laugh 
from heaven or hell? Did it come 
from the bush behind him, or the 
sleeper at his feet? Surely not 
from his own lips! Again it was re- 
peated harshly,distinctly. Laugh on, 
good devil, laugh on! We are busy 
about your work ; we will come to 
you for our wages by and bye. 

That laugh of Gilbert’s must 
have disturbed him, for the sleeper 
stirred and turned, and muttered 
indistinctly, Even then his enemy 
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hoped it was a prayer, and though 
his finger was on the trigger he 
stooped down to listen. Latimer 
must have been dreaming, for he 
said, ‘ Ada, Ada! twice over, and 
breathing heavily, was immediately 
asleep again. 

The words acted on Gilbert like 
a spell. His whole frame shook 
and shivered ; he laid the pistol on 
the ground quite gently, and sat 
down confused and breathless. He 
felt faint and sick at heart. The 
man belonged to Ada after all, and 
he would have killed him—killed 
Ada’s husband !—one whom she at 
least had cherished and valued, 
who had loved her, who perhaps 
loved her even now. Killed him! 
oh no! He must have been mad; 
he, who would prize a dog for Ada’s 
sake. He felt kindly now towards 
the very man against whom he had 
well-nigh lifted a murderer's red 
hand but one short minute back. 
For Ada’s sake! Never till that 
moment had he known how much 
he loved her. Does the brightness 
of heaven, think ye, glow with half 
such splendour to the exulting 
seraphim as to the poor lost spirit, 
turning sadly from the light to its 
own portion of darkness for ever- 
more ! 

Then the reaction came on, and 
he fled into the bush and threw 
himself on his face in the long 
grass, and wept tears of blood. Go 
help him! had he fallen on his 
knees and thanked bis Maker for 
his deliverance from the guilt of 
murder, crying aloud for mercy, 
that the rod might be spared, the 
burden lightened, if ever such a 
little—I think even then it had 
been the saving of my boy. 

John Gordon came back with 
the fresh horses as he had promised, 
and day after day the three men 
journeyed on together in brotherly 

indness and_ good-fellowship 
through the bush ; but when Gil- 
bert arrived at Sydney there were 
white hairs in the soft brown beard, 
and a wistful look in the worn, 
anxious face that had never been 
there before, that never left it 
afterwards. 
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ANCIENT LAW.* 


T is somewhat remarkable that 
in this country, where so little 
attention is bestowed upon the 
science of jurisprudence, two works 
on this subject should have ap- 
eared almost at the same time. 
t is now some thirty years since 
Mr. John Austin first published 
his treatise On the Province of 
Jurisprudence, of which a second 
edition has just appeared. That 
publication marked the failure of 
an attempt to establish a professor- 
ship of jurisprudence in the Uni- 
versity of London. Nor was the 
attempt which was afterwards made, 
in 1834, bythe same jurist, destined 
to meet with better success. Since 
that time matters have improved. 
The Inns of Court have established 
readerships, or, in other words, 
professorships of the various sub- 
jects which ought to form the edu- 
cation of lawyers: and there is 
no reason why any diligent stu- 
dent of law should not, under the 
guidance of Mr. Maine, who at 
present holds the office of reader 
in jurisprudence and the civil law, 
acquire avery adequate knowledge 
of the general principles of legal 
science, The lot of Mr. Maine has 
been cast in happier times than 
that of his predecessor, John 
Austin. It is melancholy to read, 
in the eloquent memoir by his 
widow, prefixed to the second 
edition of his great work, the story 
of his failures. Having prepared 
himself for the duties of his profes- 
sorship at the London University 
by a residence at Bonn, he began 
his lectures with a class which, it 
is said, exceeded his expectations. 
It included several of the men who are 
now most eminent in law, politics, or 
philosophy. He was much impressed and 
excited by the spectacle of this noble 
band of young men, and he felt with a 
sort of awe the responsibility attaching 
to his office. He had the highest possible 
conception of the importance of clear 
notions on the foundations of Law and 
Morals to the welfare of the human race ; 
the thought of being the medium through 
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which these were to be conveyed into so 
many of the minds destined to exercise a 
powerful influence in England, filled him 
with ardour and enthusiasm. As might 
be expected from his susceptible nature 
and delicate conscience, these were not un- 
mixed with anxiety too intense for his 
bodily health. 


The intellectual qualities of John 
Austin for fulfilling the duties of 
such a professorship were pre- 
eminent. He had great power of 
methodizing and expanding. His 
discourse was singularly eloquent. 
But, as his biographer observes— 

Those qualities which above all others 
smooth the road to success, were not to 
be looked for in a character like his. 
Proud, sensitive, trying everything by 
the lofty standard he bore within him, it 
was only to a very peculiar sort of encou- 
ragement that he was accessible. The 
highest applause or admiration of igno- 
rant millions would have failed to give 
him the smallest satisfaction. The ap- 
probation of the few whose judgment he 
respected, or the persuasion that his 
labours tended to general utility, were the 
only stimulants by which he could be 
enabled to rise above his constitutional 
shyness and reserve. 


But even if his talents had been 
more popular, it is difficult to be- 
lieve that he would have succeeded 
as a professor of jurisprudence. 
The grounds for anticipating such 
a result are thus stated by Mrs. 
Austin, and they have so impor- 
tant a bearing upon the present 
state of things that they deserve 
to be recorded :— 


It was not to be expected—it was never 
found even in the country where science 
is most ardently pursued for its own sake 
—that studies which have no direct bear- 
ing upon what is called practical life, can, 
except under peculiar circumstances, at- 
tract numerous audiences. When, there- 
fore, there is any serious intention that 
the few who addict themselves to such 
studies should find competent instructors, 
funds are provided for the maintenance 
of men who have obviously nothing to 
expect from popular resort. Their posi- 
tion is perhaps not brilliant, but it is 
secure and honourable, and affords them 
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leisure for the prosecution of their science. 
No such provision was, however, made 
for the chair to which Mr. Austin had 
been elected ; and as jurisprudence formed 
no part of the necessary or ordinary 
duties of a barrister, his professorship 
became nearly an empty title. 


In June, 1832, he delivered his 
last lecture, and thus closed his 
first attempt to found an English 
school of jurisprudence. For one 
without private fortune to adopt 
the career of a philosopher is im- 
possible. Still, considering the 
ability of the man and his special 
aptitude for the vocation, it is me- 
lancholy to read these pathetic 
words of Mrs, Austin :— 

It was from no unsteadiness of purpose, 
no shrinking from labour, no distaste to a 
life of comparative poverty and obscurity, 
that he abandoned the pursuit to which 
he had hoped to devote his life. If there 
had been found for him some quiet and 
humble nook in the wide and rich domains 
of learning, it is my firm conviction that 
he would have gone on, slowly indeed, 
as the nature of his study and his own 
nature rendered inevitable, and with oc- 
casional interruptions from illness, but 
with unbroken tenacity and zeal to the 
end of his life. 


Once again, indeed, in 1834, at 
the suggestion of the late Lord 
Langdale, he made another attempt 
to become a teacher of the science 
of jurisprudence ; but this attempt 
also failed. The same causes which 
rendered the appointment to a chair 
of jurisprudence abortive at the 
London University, were in opera- 
tion at the Inns of Court. The 
eminent lawyers who had adorned 
the English bar and bench had 
been formed by a totally different 
process ; and the young men enter- 
ing on the profession were for the 
most part profoundly indifferent to 
any studies but those which had 
enabled their predecessors to attain 
places of honour and profit. 

Thus (says Mr. Austin) depressed by 
failure, unsustained by sympathy in his 
lofty and denevolent aspirations, or by 
recognition of his value as a teacher ; 
agitated by conflicting duties, and harassed 
by anxiety about the means of subsistence, 
it is no wonder that his health became 
sensibly worse. The severe feverish 


attacks to which he had always been sub- 
ject, became more and more frequent and 
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violent ; and he soon saw the inutility 
of struggling against such obstacles. He 
resolved to abandon a conflict in which 
he had met with nothing but defeat, and 
to seek an obscure but tranquil retreat 
on the Continent, where he might live on 
the very small means at his disposal. 


It is needless to pursue furtherthe 
story of John Austin’s life. To some 
it may appear that we have pursued 
it too far. But the instance of a 
man ‘devoted exclusively to truth 
and to the permanent good of man- 
kind’ is so rare,—the story of his 
life is not only so interesting, but 
told with such pathos, that we 
may hope to be pardoned for the 
length of these preliminary re- 
marks, 

The book which now lies before 
us proves how much the science of 
jurisprudence has lost in this coun- 
try by the delay in acknowledging 
its claims. If the subject had been 
pursued for the last thirty years 
with the zeal, ability, and learning 
which distinguish Mr. Maine’s 
efforts, it is no exaggeration to say 
that the hopes of legal reform 
would have been much nearer 
realization than they are at pre- 
sent ; and that English lawyers and 
legislators would have been much 
more emancipated than they con- 
stantly show themselves to be from 
national and professional preju- 
dices. It is truly surprising that 
in this country the necessity of 
understanding the science of law 
should not have been more strongly 
felt. No nation was ever called 
upon to exercise dominion over 
peoples so numerous or to admi- 
nister systems of law so various. 
The British conqueror comes into 
contact not only with the highly 
polished inhabitant of India, but 
with the half-civilized New Zea- 
lander. Common sense might sug- 
gest the absurdity of importing all 
the complications and refinements 
of English law into a foreign coun- 
try, and common prudence might 
have stayed the attempt to ignore 
native laws and customs simply 
because they differed from our 
own. Indeed, the experience of 
every day proves that the peace 
of the empire is imperilled by 
violating these maxims, It is 
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notorious that very many of our 
Indian difficulties have been owing 
to the wilful neglect of those native 
customs which, although incon- 
sistent with English notions, have 
been recognised as reasonable by 
other nations. Questions involving 
the widest issues have been de- 
termined. by the application of 
the narrowest technical reasoning. 
Even at this moment a great 
colony is involved in the agonies 
of war because English lawyers 
are unable to understand the 
eculiar tenure of land in New 
Zealand, and the way in which 
native rights are affected by a par- 
ticular treaty. If this country is 
to govern its numerous depen- 
dencies with justice to the inha- 
bitants and safety to itself, it is 
essential that those who are to 
administer or to enact the laws 
should be thoroughly instructed in 
the science of jurisprudence. They 
should alae not only the 
municipal law of England, but the 
legal ideas which prevail amongst 
other nations; so that whilst 
fully imbued with the free spirit 
of English law, they may not out- 
rage the legal prejudices of those 
with whom they must be brought 
into contact, 

Amongst other benefits which 
Mr. Maine may confer upon society, 
not the least important is due to 
the fact that those who are des- 
tined to govern India are permitted, 
or rather obliged, to attend the 
lectures of the Reader in Juris- 
prudence. By applying the prin- 
ciples which the student there hears 
expounded, he will not only become 
a more liberal and enlightened ma- 
gistrate, but will find a vindication 
for his liberality in the science of 
jurisprudence as unfolded in the 
lecture-room, and in the success 
which will attend a practical ad- 
ministration of Indian affairs by 
yersons so thoroughly educated. 
The extravagant praise bestowed 
upon Blackstone by Lord Mansfield 
and other great judges, has long 
had the effect of contining the at- 
tention of the student of English 
law to his pleasing Commentaries. 
Whatever smattering of the science 
of jurisprudence an English lawyer 
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has possessed, has hitherto been 
derived from these celebrated but 
superficial lectures. Jt needed no 
ordinary man to dethrone so time- 
honoured a master; but, judging 
from the treatise on Ancient Law 
which Mr. Maine has just - 
lished, it can scarcely be doubted 
that he will be the founder of a 
new school of English lawyers who, 
besides possessing a knowledge of 
municipal law, will have their 
minds expanded by the preliminary 
study of the principles of juris- 
prudence, 

But it is time to discuss more 
particularly the contents of Mr. 
faine’s volume. According tothe 
Preface, his chief object is ‘to indi- 
cate some of the earliest ideas of 
mankind as they are reflected in 
ancient law, and to point out the 
relation of these ideas to modern 
thought.’ This modest description 
of the object of the work does 
scant justice to what the author 
has accomplished. Taking the 
leading principles of law as they 
now exist—the law of persons, the 
law of property, the law of wills, 
the law of contract, and the crimi- 
nal law—and placing by their side 
the principles of law so far as they 
can be discerned in the remotest 
past, he has endeavoured to deduce 
the one from the other, to trace 
the growth of the various legal 
doctrines from the earliest germ, 
to point out the order of their 
development, and the several agents 
which have been employed in the 
process, Hitherto the English 
writers have contented themselves 
by showing by @ priort reasoning 
the necessity for the existence of the 
several fundamental doctrines of 
the laws which govern modern 
society. And as the supposed inte- 
rests of society have always more 
or less influenced both judges and 
legislators, the task presented no 
great difficulty. Such speculations 
indeed may furnish an excellent de- 
fence for maintaining existing laws, 
or in some cases for altering them. 
But this was not the object of 
Mr. Maine, and accordingly he has 
pursued a different and much 
more laborious method of inquiry. 
That method has been called the 
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historical, Although applied to 
other sciences, such as philology, it 
is comparatively new in jurispru- 
dence. It is perhaps somewhat 
difficult to ascertain the precise 
results which Mr. Maine expects 
from the application of this method 
of inquiry. In some passages he 
seems to anticipate the possibility 
of determining not only what are 
the fundamental principles com- 
mon to all systems of law, but 
the ordinary sequence of their 
development ; in others his design 
is more restricted. In one remark- 
able passage he distinctly says 
that he excludes all stationary 
societies, and confines himself to 
progressive societies: but these are 
extremely few, and are all more 
or less indebted to the Roman 
law. So far as Mr. Maine endea- 
vours to ascertain the earliest stage 
of society and the archaic princi- 
ples of law which governed it, he 
certainly has recourse to evidence 
derived from every system of law; 
but so far as he endeavours to de- 
termine the order of development, 
he chiefly confines himself to the 
Roman law and the systems de- 
rived from it. However, although 
Mr. Maine has derived a very large 
number of illustrations from the 
civil law, he must not be con- 
sidered as having written a treatise 
on Roman law. It is quite true 
that the Roman jurisprudence has 
the longest known history of any 
human institution—that the cha- 
racters of all the changes which it 
underwent are tolerably well ascer- 
tained—that from the beginning to 
the close of its career, it was pro- 
gressively modified for what seemed 
to the legislators of the time to be 
the better, and that this course of 
improvement was never stayed, 
even amid the torpid languor of 
other arts and sciences, Mr. 
Maine, therefore, had no choice 
but to adhere closely to the his- 
tory of this remarkable system. 
But this necessity almost precludes 
the possibility of constructing a 
philosophy of law, because the 
facts upon which the induction 
must be based are derived almost 
exclusively from one system. In 
this respect jurisprudence differs 
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materially from philology or his- 
tory, because the tield of induction 
in these subjects is so much wider. 

Claims somewhat extravagant 
have been put forward as to the 
value of the results which may be 
obtained by the historical method 
of inquiry pursued. It is alleged 
that already some part of the 
order of development in law 
has become discernible. It must 
be admitted, for instance, that the 
history of the Roman law, and 
that of all the systems derived 
from it, show a tendency towards 
codification, and it has long been 
apparent that this is the principle 
which must -ultimately prevail in 
English law. But there are no 
facts sufficient to warrant the con- 
clusion that in the history of 
nations, and wherever law exists, 
codification is not a mere incident, 
but a necessity of all law. How- 
ever, even assuming for the pre- 
sent that a philosophy of law is 
still wanting, the services which 
Mr. Maine has rendered to juris- 
prudence are very considerable. 
‘To sum up his merits, he has con- 
nected law with history. Recog- 
nising the fact that it is impos- 
sible to understand existing law, 
or the changes through which it 
has passed, without understand- 
ing the history of society and 
civilization, he has endeavoured to 
establish by evidence what was 
the organization of society at the 
earliest period of time. Consider- 
ing that law must be made to 
govern human creatures in their 
mutual relations, it is somewhat 
singular that so few should have 
discerned the impossibility of un- 
derstanding the principles of law 
until they had mastered the nature 
of those relations, or, in other 
words, the character of the society 
in which the law prevailed. Per- 
haps the reluctance to embark 
upon such an inquiry may be 
partly explained by the difficulties 
which present themselves in ex- 
amining the early records of man- 
kind, ‘Thus there are few things 
more striking or apparently more 
unaccountable, than the fact that 
the earlier stages of law exhibit 
much more ceremony and compli- 
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cation than those of a later period. 
To the theorist this presents no dif- 
ficulty, because he simply ignores 
the fact. He concerns himself 
chiefly with the present. But as 
an historical fact it is undoubted, 
and to the historical student of 
law it requires explanation. The 
only mode of solving this problem 
is by going back to the very earliest 
records which remain, and from 
them endeavouring to extract a 
solution. This has been tried by 
jurists before Mr. Maine, but he is 
probably the first who has seen 
the importance of the compara- 
tively few facts proved with re- 
spect to primitive societies. The 
family system and the idea of joint 
property, are amongst the very 
earliest legal principles of which 
history contains any record, and it 
is no exaggeration to say that they 
are the two keys which will unlock 
the perplexities of legal history. 
Let us consider this more closely. 
In the beginning, society was 
composed, not of individuals, but 
of family companies. The law did 
not reach to the individual mem- 
bers of a family ; it reached only 
to the heads of families. In the 
earliest times it would have been 
impossible for any central power 
to superintend all the mutual rela- 
tions which spring up between two 
or more members of the same 
society. Nor was anything of the 
kind attempted. Each head of a 
family had the absolute control of 
his own household, and was in turn 
controlled by the king or govern- 
ment. As Mr. Maine says,contrasted 
with the organization of a modern 
State, the commonwealths of pri- 
mitive times may be fairly described 
as consisting of a number of little 
despotic governments, each per- 
fectly distinct from the rest, each 
absolutely ruled by the prero- 
gative of a single monarch, But 
along with this, it appears that 
there was the idea of family pro- 
perty. The property was con- 
sidered to belong, not to any indi- 
vidual, but to the whole body. 
The son, although under the abso- 
lute power of his father, was con- 
sidered to have a vested interest in 
the family property the moment 
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he was born, and of this interest 
he could not by possibility be de- 
prived. Property was joint, not 
separate. The existence of these 
doctrines Mr. Maine establishes 
by overwhelming testimony drawn 
from history. Indeed, so wide is 
the field from which the facts are 
drawn, that we are entitled to 
assume the family system to be 
the earliest form of human society, 
and joint property to be the earliest 
idea of property. 

But this hypothesis is not only 
the conclusion derived from his- 
torical research, but it is admi- 
rably consistent with the subse- 
quent history of the law. In the 
first place, it accounts for the fact 
to which allusion has already been 
made, that in the earliest stages 
of society the modes of transfer- 
ring property are singularly com- 
plicated. At that time, there being 
no such thing as individual pro- 
perty, the only possible transfer of 
property was from one family group 
to another. Transfer must have 
been a most serious transaction. It 
compromised the rights of many 
individuals, and therefore required 
to be guarded by every precaution. 
Hence it appears, very naturally, 
that in all early systems of law the 
conveyaiice of property is burdened 
with a load of ceremony. 

In the second place, the hypo- 
thesis in question accounts for the 
fact that originally the idea of a 
will, in the sense of an instrument 
disposing of property after death, 
was unknown. It may be observed 
that there is no subject connected 
with jurisprudence more curious 
than that of wills, and the devolu- 
tion of property after death. It is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that 
of the ideas at present connected 
with a will—its secresy, its revoca- 
bility, its taking effect after death— 
not a trace is to be found in early 
history. Indeed the position gene- 
rally assumed by modern writers, 
that a power of testation is insepa- 
rably connected with the idea of 
property, and the result of some 
natural law, is undoubtedly with- 
out foundation, Mr. Maine seems 
to us to have proved this, not only 
by reference to the history of the 
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Roman law of wills, but by refe- 
rence to the codes of the barbarians 
and others, before they submitted 
to the influence of the civil law. 
Assuming the condition of primi- 
tive society to be such as it has 
been described, it follows that 
as each individual was a member 
of a family, and had only a share 
in the common property, he had no 
property to dispose of. The family, 
as we have said, was governed by 
some patriarch. Upon his death, 
the family or corporation con- 
tinued; and originally the only 
power which he possessed was to 
nominate the person who was to 
succeed him as chief. And it is 
conclusively established that this 
nomination of a successor—to per- 
form the duties and undertake the 
obligations attached to the office— 
was the original germ out of which 
the whole law of wills subsequently 
arose. It is impossible to trace 
that history in this place. But 
what has been said is sufficient to 
show that the family system and 
joint-property are at the bottom of 
the modern and the ancient law of 
testaments. 

Thirdly, the same hypothesis ac- 
counts for the order in which cer- 
tain doctrines of law have been 
developed. It is proved beyond a 
doubt that the idea of status pre- 
cedes historically the idea of Con- 
tract. In early times the various 
individuals in society have a defi- 
nite place assigned to them, have 
certain duties attached to them, 
and are bound by certain obliga- 
tions. Nor are they permitted to 
withdraw themselves from the per- 
formance of such duties, or to alter 
the nature of such obligations. In 
short, they have a particular status, 
But in time these restrictions are 
relaxed. Men are permitted to 
make what arrangements they 
please with each other. The Pro- 
crustean mould in which society 
was originally cast is abandoned. 
Provision continues to be made for 
those who are too weak in body or 
mind to take care of themselves, by 
placing them under guardians. But 
with this exception, each individual 
is permitted to bind himself as he 
pleases. The family system is 
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dissolved, with all its scheme of 
internal government, and the cen- 
tral government of the State ex- 
tends its power beyond the heads 
of families to the members who 
compose them. In short, the doc- 
trine of Contract is developed. 
Every citizen of mature years is 
permitted to exercise his own will 
freely. The ideal of civil liberty is 
reached. The utmost freedom con- 
sistent with the general interest of 
society is secured to the indi- 
vidual. In order to raise an obli- 
gation, enforcible by law, the neces- 
sary conditions are reduced to the 
concurrence of two or more indi- 
vidual wills. 

Lastly, if reference is made to 
the criminal law, it is clear that 
some of the most important facts 
connected with its history can be 
explained only by taking into ac- 
count the original constitution of 
society. Though the early codes 
from which an induction may be 
made are not very numerous, still 
in all collections of ancient law 
the proportion of criminal to civil 
law is extremely different. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Maine, ‘the more archaic 
the code, the fuller and the mi- 
nuter is its penal legislation.’ The 
ordinary explanation of this pheno- 
menon is that it arose from the 
violence habitual to the communi- 
ties at the time the codes were 
made, There is no doubt some 
truth in this. But the more com- 

lete explanation furnished by Mr. 
Maine is ingenious and highly 
probable. 


It should be recollected (he says) that 
the comparative barrenness of civil law 
in archaic collections, is consistent with 
those other characteristics of ancient 
jurisprudence which have been discussed 
in this treatise. Nine-tenths of the civil 
part of the law practised by civilized 
societies are made up of the law of per- 
sons, of the law of property and of inhe- 
ritance, and of the law of Contract. But 
it is plain that all these provinces of 
jurisprudence must shrink within nar- 
rower boundaries the nearer we make our 
approaches to the infancy of social brother- 
hood. The law of persons, which is 
nothing else than the law of status, will 
be restricted to the scantiest limits as 
long as all forms of status are merged 
in common subjection to paternal power, 
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as long as the wife has no right against 
her husband, the son none against his 
father, and the infant ward none against 
the agnates who are his guardians. Simi- 
larly, the rules relating to property and 
succession can never be plentiful so long 
as lands and goods devolve within the 
family, and if distributed at all, are dis- 
tributed inside its circle. But the great- 
est gap in ancient civil law will always be 
caused by the absence of Contract, which 
some archaic codes do not mention at all, 
whilst others significantly attest the im- 
maturity of the moral notions on which 
Contract depends, by supplying its place 
with an elaborate jurisprudence of oaths. 
There are no corresponding reasons for 
the poverty of penal law, and accordingly, 
even if it be hazardous to pronounce that 
the childhood of nations is always a period 
of ungoverned violence, we shall still be 
able to understand why the modern rela- 
tion of criminal law to civil should be 
inverted in ancient codes, 


To whatever chapter of law, 
therefore, attention is directed, it 
appears that the modern doctrines 
which it contains are the result of 
a long course of development, and 
that the various stages of that 
course correspond with stages in 
the history of man. Remote as 
the condition of modern society 
and the doctrines of modern law 
are from those of early times, 
still a distinct connexion may be 
shown to exist between them. It 
is impossible within the compass 
of a few pages to do justice to 
the acuteness and rare learning 
which Mr. Maine has displayed in 
pointing out that connexion, in 
tracing the rise and progress of 
legal doctrines, and in explaining 
the various involutions of their 
tortuous course. The origin of the 
feudal system and the law of pri- 
mogeniture furnish excellent illus- 
trations of the remoter conse- 
quences which have flowed from 
the primitive legal doctrines. But 
enough has been said to show 
generally the mode of inquiry pur- 
sued by Mr. Maine, and to establish 
the conclusion that the cardinal 
doctrines of modern law are dis- 
tinctly derived from the legal doc- 
trines which prevailed during the 
earliest times, and which were in 
some sort the inevitable result of 
the condition of primitive society. 
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Besides the history of existing 
legal doctrines, there are two im- 
yortant subjects discussed by Mr. 
Maine which can only be solved by 
a laborious inquiry into the records 
of the past. The first concerns the 
administrators of the law—the 
judges of modern times ; the second 
concerns the making of the laws— 
the various modes of accomplishing 
that object; in other words, the 
devices which have been from time 
to time employed for the purpose 
of bringing law into conformity 
with the wants of society. As to 
the first of these questions. Mr. 
Maine is probably correct in his 
opinion that the. Homeric poems 
furnish the best evidence of the 
earliest condition of society. At 
all events, it may be assumed as 
yuite certain that the jural con- 
ceptions to be found in Homeric 
literature had a real existence 
amongst the men of the Homeric 
period. Now it seems to be gene- 
rally admitted that, according to 
Homer, the notion of ‘law, or 
‘rule of life,’ was expressed by the 
term themis. This themis, how- 
ever, was not properly a law bind- 
ing a whole tribe or body of men: 
it was ajudgment. Thus Zeus, or 
the human king on earth, is not a 
law-maker but a judge. He is fur- 
nished not with a rule which he is 
bound to apply to the particular 
facts brought before him, but he is 
furnished with a certain number 
of themistes, or separate isolated 
judgments. The same theory is ap- 
plicable to the ordinary monarchs 
of early times. They decide, not 
by consulting any definite laws, 
but by pronouncing a judgment 
which is supposed to be inspired 
by the gods. It is interesting to 
remark that this conception of 
law is singularly consistent with 
the primitive condition of society 
—the groups of families—as we 
have already described it. These 
themistes are probably only a de- 
veloped form of the irresponsible 
commands which, in a still earlier 
condition of the race, the head 
of each isolated household may 
have addressed to his wives, his 
children, and his slaves. But 
these isolated judgments did not 
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long continue. The same circum- 
stances recurring, the same judg- 
ment was delivered, and thus arose 
the idea of custom—of which there 
are distinct traces in the Homeric 
poems, and which afterwards 
ripened into ordinary law ; that is, 
a general command, enjoining upon 
all citizens indifferently a number 
of acts similar in kind. But the 
transition from divinely inspired 
judgments to customary law was 
accompanied by a change in legal 
administration. The heroic kings 
gave place to a council of chiets. 
Divine despotism made way for 
oligarchy. The law, instead of 
being inspired by God, was thought 
to be deposited in the breasts of a 
certain caste. The theory then was 
that the law was some unpublished 
body of principles, only known to 
and capable of being expounded by 
that body which claimed to hold the 
sacred deposit. This is the stage 
of pure unwritten law. Unlike 
the judges of modern times, the 
lawyers at the period of customary 
law did not profess to be bound by 
what was known or by what had 
been written. They had a sacred 
oracle—a secret store of principles, 
—which was able to furnish a solu- 
tion for every difficulty. It would 
be out of place to pursue the his- 
tory of these obligations, and the 
changes of character which they 
assumed—how, in the East the 
sacerdotal element prevailed, in the 
West the civil and military ele- 
ment. Suffice it to say, that these 
aristocracies were universally the 
depositories and administrators of 
the law. So long as the law was 
unwritten they continued to mono- 
polize the knowledge of it. Nor 
was the great power which the 
members of these aristocracies pos- 
sessed by reason of this privilege, 
curtailed until the time when the 
law was reduced to a written 
form, such as it assumed at Rome 
in the Twelve Tables. It is true 
that, even at the present time, all 
nations have not cast their laws 
into the form of a code. But 
this is mere matter of form. The 
important point is that in the 
legal history of every nation there 
is a period at which the laws are 
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set down in written words, and 
at which those who administer the 
laws become mere interpreters. 
When this period arrives—and it 
has long since arrived, not only in 
this country, but in every civi- 
lized nation—the sole question is 
to determine the best form into 
which the written law can be 
cast, in order to enable those who 
are subject to it to ascertain their 
rights and duties, and to enable 
those who are to administer it to 
do so satisfactorily. Many English 
lawyers seem to think that English 
law is something so peculiar that 
systematic codification is impracti- 
cable or useless. The other nations 
of the world, in a wiser spirit, have 
recognised the superiority of an 
arrangement of their written laws 
which is methodical over one which 
is confused and unmethodical, and 
have applied themselves to the task 
of codification. How long the time- 
honoured superstitions of English 
lawyers may prevail, it would be 
vain to conjecture. 

But amongst some nations the 
period of a code of laws arrived at 
an early stage of their history. If 
those who administered the laws 
had contined themselves to the 
literal terms in which they were ex- 
pressed, it would have been impos- 
sible to solve the various legal pro- 
blems to which the transactions of 
daily life continually gave rise. 
Society advances, written laws are 
stationary. As Mr. Maine says, 
social necessities and social opinion 
are always more or less in advance 
of law. We may come indefinitely 
near to the closing of the gap be- 
tween them, but it has a per- 
petual tendency to reopen ; and the 
greater or less happiness of a people 
depends on the degree of prompti- 
aa with which the gulf is nar- 
rowed. This brings us to the second 
important question to which allu- 
sion has been made, namely, what 
are the agencies by which the law is 
brought into harmony with society? 
And, according to Mr. Maine, 
these agencies are three in num- 
ber: Fictions, Equity, and Legis- 
lation. By Fictions, the written 
law is superseded or extended by 
the judge, who at the same time 
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pretends that the law remains pre- 
cisely as it was. In this sense the 
word Fiction has a very extensive 
signification. Not only does it in- 
clude such Fictions as are common 
both to the Roman and tothe Eng- 
lish law, and have been employed 
to justify the exercise of a juris- 
diction or to unfetter property, such 
as the cessio in jure, and its modern 
representative, fines and recove- 
ries, but it includes all other 
Fictions which affect to conceal 
the fact that a rule of law has been 
altered whilst the letter of it 
remains unchanged, Of such there 
are no more remarkable instances 
than the Responsa Prudentum of 
the Romans, and the case law of 
this country. To any one who has 
examined the deductions which are 
sometimes derived from maxims 
and written laws by the judges even 
of these times, the force of the 
term Fiction will be at once appa- 
rent. Again, law is modified by 
Equity, or, in other words, by the 
application of certain distinct prin- 
ciples, for which a peculiar sanctity 
superior to the civil law is claimed. 
Unlike the case of Fiction, Equity 
is an avowed interference. This 
right of interference, however, rests 
not upon any external authority, 
but ‘upon the special nature of its 
principles, to which it is alleged 
all law ought to conform.’ Again, 
Legislation, or the enactments of a 
legislature which is the assumed 
organ of an entire society, is the 
third and last of the instruments 
of legal modification. It differs 
from legal Fictions because its 
interference is avowed; it differs 
from Equity because its authority 
is derived from an external body 
or person ; and its obligatory force 
is independent of its principles. 

Of these three modifying princi- 
ples, there is probably none so inte- 
resting as Equity ; and there is none 
with respect to which Mr. Maine has 
exhibited more learning and inge- 
nuity. Thethird and fourth chapters, 
in which the original idea of Equity 
is developed, and its history traced 
down to our own times, is a very 
valuable contribution to the science 
of jurisprudence. The influence 
of this idea is so extensive and so 
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subtle, that it might well form the 
subject of a separate treatise. All 
that can be done here is to indicate 
some of the more salient points 
discussed. Mr. Maine has satisfied 
himself that the three modifying 
agencies of law—Fictions, Equity, 
and Legislation—have always made 
their appearance in the order just 
mentioned ; be this as it may, it is 
at all events clear that the idea of 
a principle of Equity—the notion of 
some superior law to which the 
municipal law of a country must 
yield—was developed at a very 
early period. 

It is difficult to maintain, as a 
fact of universal history, that this 
sort of modification is an essential 
element of all law, and therefore a 
law as it were of legal development. 
As we have observed, the Roman 
law has so greatly influenced the 
laws of almost all the progressive 
societies with which we are 
acquainted, that the premises are 
too narrow to enable us to draw 
any general conclusion, But it is 
abundantly clear that not only the 
Roman law, but the laws of Con- 
tinental Europe and of England, 
have been greatly modified by what 
is called the principle of Equity. The 
history of the rise of this doctrine 
is one of the most instructive 
chapters in the history of juris- 
prudence. Hitherto, the origin of 
the term Equity, and its connexion 
with the law of Nature and the law 
of Nations, have been little investi- 
gated, The terms have been too 
commonly used by legal writers 
in a vague sense. Mr. Maine 
has acted with characteristic judg- 
ment in devoting no less than two 
chapters to the elucidation of this 
matter, and it must be admitted 
that he has done much to clear up 
those hazy notions upon the subject 
of the law of Nature which at present 
prevail, 

According to the statements of 
some writers, it almost seems as if 
they conceived that mankind were 
once actually governed by this law 
of Nature. Without troubling 
themselves about the facts, they 


‘build up what they regard as the 


earliest system of law out of the 
necessities of society as discerned 
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by & priori reasoning. Their notion 
seems to be, that this state of so- 
ciety, in which the law was simple 
and intelligible, was overthrown; 
and was replaced by those compli- 
cated and imperfect systems of law 
which prevail in most countries. 
And, according to them, the chief 
object of Equity is to restore 
those waiahinn of the original 
law, or law of Nature, which have 
thus been lost. It is certainly 
doubtful how far those jurists 
who have discussed the prin- 
ciples of the law of Nature 
have imagined that such a system 
really prevailed. There are no 
doubt many expressions which 
seem to imply that they were under 
such an impression. Nor is it 
possible to produce a stronger in- 
stance of this than the preamble to 
the celebrated ordinance of King 
Louis Hutin enfranchising the 
serfs of the royal domain. In that 
ordinance it is assumed that man- 
kind have lapsed from the con- 
dition in which they originally 
were by the law of Nature. But it 
may be doubted whether the 
majority of jurists — seriously 


entertained the notion that society 
ever actually assumed the shape 
depicted in the descriptions of its 


early state. And if Mr. Maine is 
liable to any criticism in this part 
of his work, it may perhaps be said 
that he has construed somewhat 
too literally the expressions of those 
who have discussed the subject of 
the law of Nature. 

The expressions, the ‘law of 
Nature, ‘law of Nations, and 
‘Equity, are to be found in the 
Roman jurists; and it is certain 
that the modern jurists have de- 
rived these phrases, and the ideas 
attaching to them, from that source. 
Nor, looking back to the early 
history of Rome, is it difficult to 
trace the origin of these celebrated 
terms, From the earliest period 
it is clear that the Roman State 
was made up of two elements— 
native and foreign. Foreigners 
flocked to Rome from various 
causes, amongst the chief of which 
was the instability of society and 
the prevalence of commerce. These 
foreigners, however, were jealously 
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excluded from all political and 
many social privileges, and were 
burdened with excessive taxation. 
The ruling power wielded by the 
Romans proper was in the hands 
of a jealous oligarchy ; the mem- 
bers of which believed themselves 
to be united by kinship in blood. 
This theory, no doubt, was derived 
from the old family system, which, 
we must repeat, was the original 
form of society. Admission into 
some family was the only mode of 
acquiring the full privileges of a 
citizen: any attempt to admit to 
such benefits those who were mem- 
bers of no family was regarded as 
an attempt to usurp the citizen’s 
birthright. Thus arose the con- 
flict between a stubborn nationality 
and an alien population, which 
constitutes so large a chapter in 
the history of the Roman Common- 
wealth. But it is clear that this 
state of things could not continue: 
nor indeed did it continue. Fo- 
reigners increased rapidly; and if 
their rights were not to be protected 
by law they must be protected by 
force. Moreover, the commercial 
interests could not be neglected. 
It was, therefore, probably half as 
a measure of police and half in 
furtherance of commerce, that 
jurisdiction was first assumed to 
which the parties were either 
foreigners or a native and a fo- 
reigner. But by what law was the 
judge in such cases to be guided ? 
To apply the doctrines of the pure 
Roman civil law would have been to 
degrade that sacred treasure, The 
Romans therefore adopted the 
plan of selecting the ode of law 
common to Rome and to the dif- 
ferent communities in which the 
immigrants were born. They elimi- 
nated the element common to all 
the laws which at the time pre- 
vailed. Whenever a_ particular 
usage was seen to be practised by 
a large number of separate tribes, 
it was set down as part of the law 
common to all nations—the jus 
gentium—and applied to the dis- 
putes in which foreigners were 
engaged. It thus appears that the 
original law of Nations was only 
the law common to all the Italian 
tribes with whom the Romans 
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came in contact. It was the result 
of a political necessity, and instead 
of being regarded with respect by 
the Roman lawyers—as containing 
the essential elements of all law— 
the jus gentium was regarded by 
them with jealous dread. 

But this condition of things did 
not last. The Roman lawyers 
emancipated themselves from the 
superstition that the solemn cere- 
monials of early times were the es- 
sential or the best part of their law. 
There did come a time, says Mr. 
Maine, when, from an ignoble ap- 
pendage of the Jus Civile, the Jus 
Gentium came to be considered 
a great though imperfectly deve- 
loped model to which all laws 
ought to conform. This took place 
when the Greek theory of a law of 
nature was adopted by the Roman 
lawyers. Thus under the influence 
of the Stoics, the term ‘law of 
Nations’ was transformed into the 
‘law of Nature. The theory 
that there was some ideal code 


to which all law must be made 
to conform, began to be deve- 
loped. The task was confided to 
those eminent jurists who succes- 
sively filled the preetor’s chair. By 


their edicts the anomalies and 
technicalities of the old Roman 
law were modified or abolished. 
The principle of Equity, which im- 
plies the notion of levelling, was 
applied more and more extensively, 
until at length all the old distinc- 
tions were abolished—until there 
was neither agnate nor cognate— 
neither citizen nor foreigner, pro- 
perty neither of one sort nor of 
another technical sort. But at 
length all men were treated alike, 
and the Roman pretor sat to dis- 
pense justice to all men as men. 
By these various stages there were 
gradually developed the law of 
Nations, the law of Nature, and 
Equity. 

There are numerous incidental 
subjects upon which Mr. Maine 
touches in his able attempt to trace 
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the history of Equity and the law of 
Nature. The comparison which 
he draws between the history of 
Roman and of English Equity is 
both striking and instructive. But 
even this is inferior in interest to 
that portion of his work in which 
he shows the influence of the ideas 
connected with the theory of the 
law of Nature upon the history of 
man. This theory has not only 
affected the minds of European 
lawyersand statesmen, but exerteda 
considerable influence upon those 
lawyers who founded the American 
constitution. Nor was it confined 
to lawyers. As Mr. Maine says, 
it passed suddenly from the forum 
into the street, and became the key- 
note of controversies far more 
exciting than are ever agitated in 
the courts and in the schools, 
Rousseau, clothing it in a poetical 
garb, used it to rebuild that edifice 
of human belief which had been 
overthrown bythe sceptics. Finally, 
it will be found that this law of 
Nature is the foundation upon 
which the modern principles of 
international law are based. It 
would be impossible in this place 
to prove this in detail. Nor is it 
necessary, for the most cursory 
acquaintance with the Roman law 
and the ordinary books upon inter- 
national law suffice to establish 
the conclusion. 

It only remains to speak of the 
mode in which Mr. Maine has 
performed his comprehensive task. 
There is probably no modern litera- 
ture which is so deficient in works 
upon jurisprudence as that of 
England. The chief blemish of the 
work before us is a defective 
arrangement. But for lucidity of 
style, for pregnant suggestion, for 
ingenuity and learning, Mr. Maine’s 
work upon Ancient Law cannot 
easily be surpassed. It is a most 
valuable addition to the rich 
literary stores of France or 
Germany. In England it stands 
alone. 
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CATULLUS.* 


MIDDLE-AGED English gen- 

tleman of refined tastes, who 
wishes to revive his classical re- 
miniscences and to spend an hour 
or so with his old favourite Catul- 
lus, if he took up some recent 
edition for the purpose, would very 
soon be tempted to lay it down 
again with all the irritation which 
attends the disturbance of an 
habitual and affectionate belief. 
He would find the old and familiar 
lines uncouthly disguised, and pas- 
sages which he formerly read with 
unbroken fluency honeycombed 
with gaps and powdered with 
asterisks. Half his poet’s friends 
have changed their names and 
gained nothing by it. It is bad 
enough to be jolted out of a life- 
long track by some clever emenda- 
tion ; but in this case he finds him- 
self called upon to forego what he 
understood and admired for words 
which he cannot even construe. 
The restorers of his author seem to 
have done their best to render him 
unreadable. And yet the editors 
are not to blame. They ‘have had 


a painful duty to perform; and all - 


their seeming sins are so many 
proofs of conscientiousness, The 
truth is, that our tasteful friend’s 
reminiscences are not those of 
Catullus pur et simple, but of 
Catullus in partnership with Scali- 
ger, Muretus, and Company; and 
many a flower which he fancied he 
had plucked from the garden of 
Verona was planted by some Italian 
scholar of the sixteenth century. 
All these have been remorselessly 
weeded up, and the ground has 
been left as we find it in the MSS., 
authentic and hopelessly disor- 
dered. The oldest of these was 
written in the year 1375, and not 
any one amongst the rest possesses 
the least independent authority. 
When we have got over our first 
disappointment, and assented to 
the justice of the sentence which 
has ostracised so many plausible 
intruders, let us take up Catullus a 
second time, and read him as if we 
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had never been acquainted with 
him before. We find that after all 
the loss has not been so great as 
we imagined. Our beloved poet is 
still there, with all his variety of 
excellence, and with the same 
amiable character appearing in all 
that he has written. 

The contrast between Catullus 
and Horace—the poet of the last 
Republican generation and the 
poet of the Empire—brings out the 
features and peculiarities of both 
in a kind of mutual relief. Horace 
is smitten with the charms of divine 

hilosophy, and imports even into 

is Odes some of those stoical 
revivals which were with him as 
passionate and as effervescent as 
the religious impressions of Dicky 
Steele. Catullus cares not one 
tobacco-stopper for all their sys- 
tems and swmmum bonums. Horace 
makes love or love-poetry to ladies 
whose dynasty and date may be 
traced like those of so many Pha- 
raohs. The one name of Lesbia is 
mated for ever with that of Catul- 
lus. Both have large capacities for 
friendship, and minds equal to its 
duties and to its enjoyments ; but 
of that eminently Roman virtue 
Catullus seems to have compre- 
hended the idea with greater ful- 
ness. He has both great friends 
and little friends. The savoir-vivre 
and gentlemanlike temper which 
enabled Horace to boast that he 
was carus amicis, also endeared 
Catullus to Cato and Cicero and 
other men of note; but it is only 
in the latter that we find that 
indignant sympathy with needy 
friends who have been fleeced by 
Spanish or Bithynian preetors, or 
are pacing the streets in search of 
a dinner or a place. 

The ‘curious felicity’ which 
Quintilian attributes to Horace has 
been endorsed by every age capable 
of appreciating him, and his cun- 
ning combinations have, according 
to his own precept, made old things 
appear new ; but Catullus derives 
his power from deep passion—from 
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simple chords whose thrill is deeper 
than that of exquisite melodies— 
and his‘novelty is sought in the 
eternal freshness of nature. 

The most admired lyrical pieces 
of Catullus are all in one metre, the 
Hendecasyllabic—a metre which, as 
every perpetrator of modern Latin 
verse is aware, is one of the easiest 
to handle. Compare this with the 
multitudinous vehicles on which 
Horace ventures his muse, the 
Alcaics and Asclepiadics on the 
ground of which he lays claim to be 
the first who brought the Holian song 
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into Italian measures, and you at 
once see which relies most upon art 
for the production of his effects. 
In comparing the Sapphics of the 
two, we cannot deny a more refined 
thythm to those of Venusian 
manufacture ; but this very refine- 
ment, if we dare say so, is a dege- 
neracy. The dignity of the metre 
in the few Greek models which we 
possess consists in the admixture 
of verses having the ictus on the 
third or fifth syllable in place of 
the fourth. ake, for instance, 
Sappho’s Invocation to Aphrodite: 


Mighty Goddess, thrén’d in a thousand temples, 

Daughter of Zeus, weaver of wiles, I pray thee, 

Let me not taste thy bitterness, nor feel thy 
Torment within me. 


When this was discontinued by 
Horace, who rightly felt that the 
effect was too are. for the lyric 
verse of which his time and muse 
admitted, there remained nothing 
to vary the monotonous tune of the 
needy knife-grinder. 

Mr. Martin speaks in his Intro- 
duction of the language which 
Catullus had to write in as still in 
an uncouth and rugged state, which 
may sound strange to those who 
remember that Catullus was the 
contemporary of Cicero. Never- 
theless the observation is perfectly 
reasonable, and very mai true; 
and if so, it may lead us to another 
—that where, as in Greek and in 
the Romance languages, a refined 
standard existed in poetry earlier 
than in prose, the contrary seems 
to have been the case with the 
Latin. 

In borrowing poetry, along with 
the other arts, from the Greeks, it 
was impossible not to adopt at the 
same time some part of the lan- 
guage to which the thoughts seemed 
to adhere, and in consequence it 
took several generations before the 
Roman poets shook off these foreign 
admixtures ; nor was the purifica- 
tion complete before the Augustan 
age. But not only had the Latin 
poets to contend with the difficulties 
arising from the imitation of models 
written in a language far more 
flexible and copious than their own, 
but the epoch which that language 
had reached when its influence 


began to be felt in barbarous Italy, 
rendered it less favourable to the 
development of good taste in its 
imitators. The Alexandrian poets, 
though they had not superseded 
the old masters, had gained a high 
rank in literature, and the young 
Roman was taught to admire Calli- 
machus and Philetas by the same 
authorities who introduced him to 
Homer and Simonides; else it 
would be inconceivable how Catul- 
lus could condescend to translate 
such a poem as the ‘ Hair of Bere- 
nice,’ with its vapid conceits and 
astronomical finery, unless we sup- 
posed that his natural sense was 
imposed upon by the general judg- 
ment. That judgment has not been 
sanctioned by posterity. We pos- 
sess enough of the learned versifiers 
of that school to make us very re- 
signed about the loss of the rest ; 
and of that which we possess 
there is nothing except Theocritus 
which the man of poetical taste 
would greatly care to rescue from 
a second Alexandrian conflagra- 
tion. 

The excellences of Catullus as a 
writer of love-longs are too well re- 
cognised to need any laboured re- 
commendation ; but for every ten 
scholars who are familiar with his 
lighter poems, there is scarcely one 
who has learnt to admire his mar- 
vellous treatment of higher and 
more heroic themes or his mastery 
of the pathetic. His success in the 
former kind of writing is due to 
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the reason which Dante gives in 
allusion to his own sonnets: 


To mi son un, che quando 
Amore spira, noto, e a quel modo 
Ch’ ei detta dentro vo significando. 


Not that there is any other ana- 
logy between the passion for 
Beatrice and the passion for Lesbia, 
except that they were both deep 
and genuine. Catullus’s love was 
sensual ; but there is a great diffe- 
rence between sensual love and 
mere sensuality. Desire is an ele- 
ment, far too great an element, in 
his attachment; but no intensity 
of desire can ever counterfeit the 
dignity of passion, or usurp its 
language. His love, too, is not the 
less genuine because it is fixed 
upon an object wholly unworthy of 
it, though it is very painful to trace 
its history from such an ecstatic 
beginning to such a revolting close. 
Mr. Martin has very judiciously 
enabled his reader to do this, by 
grouping together the poems con- 
cerning Lesbia, so as to exhibit 
every phase inits natural succession. 
Those who are anxious to learn 
something more about Lesbia than 
her lover has thought proper to 
tell, will find the subject sufficiently 
discussed in Mr. Martin’s introduc- 
tion ; but we confess that we take 
not the slightest interest in the 
information that this heartless and 
worthless beauty’s proper name 
was Clodia; or in weighing the 
pa for and against her 

eing the Clodia, the sister of 
Cicero’s enemy, and at one time 
the aspirant to Cicero’s hand. 

Catullus’ own personal history 
would interest us a great deal more, 
if we had any means of adding to 
the scanty information which may 
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be gleaned from his own works; 
for this may be told in a few words. 
His father was rich ; he hadreceived 
a good education ; he was in easy 
circumstances, but not unacquainted 
with the straits which improvidence 
entails upon the lovers of pleasure ; 
he accompanied Memmius, the 
Pretor, to Bithynia, and came 
back wiser, but not richer, than he 
went ; he lived sometimes on his 
estate at Sirmio, on the Benacus, 
but oftener at Rome, and in the 
best society ; he had a villa in the 
neighbourhood of Tibur; he lost 
a brother whom he tenderly loved, 
and paid a visit to the Troad to 
weep over his remains; and he 
died in the flower of his age. 
Everything beyond this is mere 

ossip or conjecture. Why he 
hated Cesar we cannot tell. Why, 
amongst so many coarse lampoons 
upon him and his friend Mamurra, 
he speaks of the monuments of 
‘Great Cesar’ in Gaul; who were 
his patrons, and what were the 
motives of their favour; whether 
he took any part in political life ; 
are questions which will ever re- 
main such, But there is one cer- 
tainty to be deduced from his writ- 
ings, which is of far more practical! 
importance. If we take up the book 
with the expectation of finding a 
joyous and light-hearted paganis: 
we lay it down with the impressiv:: 
of melancholy which the record « 
struggles and regrets, and disgust: 
with men and with life, ha 
stamped upon its pages. 

The feeling of which we speak i: 
exemplified by the lines to whic: 
the translator has affixed the head 
ing of ‘Remorse, and which li 
places at the close of the poem 
referring to Lesbia. 


REMORSE. 


If there be joy for him who can retrace 

His life, and see some good deeds shining there, 
Who never plighted vows, in the dread face 

Of heaven, to lure another to his snare ; 


Then many a joy through many a smiling year 
For thee, Catullus, is there yet in store, 
Requital of thy truth to one so dear, 
So false as she, the maid thou dost adore. 
Why longer keep thy heart upon the rack ? 
Give to thy thoughts a higher, nobler aim ! 
The gods smile on thy path ; then look not back 
In tears upon a love that was thy shame, 





Catullus. 


*Tis hard at once to fling a love away, 
That has been cherished with the faith of years. 


*Tis hard—but ’tis thy duty. 


Come what may, 


Crush every record of its joys, its fears ! 
Oh ye great gods! if you can pity feel, 

If e’er to dying wretch your aid was given, 
See me in agony before you kneel, 

To beg this curse may from me far be driven, 
Which creeps in drowsy horror through each vein, 

Leave me no thought from bitter anguish free ; 
I do not ask she may be kind again, 

No, nor be chaste, for that may never be ! 
I ask for peace of mind ; a spirit clear 

From the dark taint that now upon it rests. 
Give then, O give, ye gods, this boon so dear 

To one who ever hath revered your ’hests ! 


In turning over the occasional 
pieces of the original, we are struck 
with the slightness of the material 
out of which his verse is constructed, 
and wonder at the interest which 
we feel in subjects on which no 
invention has been bestowed, mere 
ordinary topics and feelings, un- 
adorned by the least novelty or 


conceit. His impatience for a tour 
of pleasure after a long dull winter 
in the plains of Bithynia, hisdelight 
in beholding his own Sirmio, and 
finding home and rest after so 
many adventures in distant lands, 
are told with the simplicity of one 


whose only source of poetry is his 
own feeling. One of his favourite 
themes is the description of the 
loves of other people ; the rapturous 
vows of Acme and Septimius, and 
the bridal song of Manlius and 
Julia, or Vinia, are at once so 
picturesque and so passionate, as to 
show that he delighted in the con- 
templation in other hearts of that 
which he had himself experienced 
in his own. Once more, he recurs 
to the subject of triumphant love 
in the Epithalamium, in which the 
parts of the youths and virgins are 
distributed with exquisite propriety 
of contrasted sentiment; and in 
his two great poems the source of 
the pathetic 1s the complaint of 
the man who has excommunicated 
himself from Venus to join the 
barren and frantic crew of the 
Mighty Mother ; and the stony des- 
pair of Ariadne beholding the dis- 
tant sail of her ungrateful deserter. 


The story of Atys, and the Nup- 
tials of Peleus and Thetis, are two 
of the most wonderful productions 
of the Latin muse. othing can 
equal the phic rapidity with 
which Catullus describes the young 
man blindly hurrying to the deed 
which consummates his servitude, 
and the joyless delirium with 
which he urges his fellow victims 
through the groves to the temple 
of the great goddess, upon reaching 
which their frenzy is exhausted, 
and they sleep through the first 
night of their degradation. Then 
we have a noble sunrise, the 
awakening of Atys to conscious- 
ness of where he is and what he 
has lost, his frantic flight to the 
sea shore, and the despairing invo- 
cation of his native country, in 
search of which his eye vainly 
wanders over the endless sea. His 
complaint reaches the ear of Cybele, 
of whom we have a magnificent 
picture unyoking her lions and 
sending one of them to hunt back 
the fugitive; and the poem closes 
with the cruel chase which con- 
signs him, a life-long thrall, 
to the forest and temple of 
Dindymus. 

The metre in which this weird 
story is told is perfectly unique ; 
it appears from its name (Galli- 
ambic) to have been employed by 
the priests (Galli) of the orgiastic 
worship of the powers of nature. 
The basis of it is probably such 
a measure as the following 
lines— 


But his golden face uprearing, when the sun with beaming eye 
On the fliniy earth was peering, and along the liquid sky, 
Through the fitful ocean, driving with his freshly pacing steeds, &c. 
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The movement of such verses 
would be rapid, but perfectly com- 
posed ; that is, while the admix- 
ture of anapzsts would give it im- 
petuosity,. the sense of a pause 
would be produced by the wnegual 
balance between the first half of 
the line, which is complete, and 
the second half, which is truncated. 
In order, therefore, to break this 
regularity, and to give wildness to 
the rhythm, the last syllable but 
two, which is long, is resolved into 
two short syllables, and the effect 
that follows from the four short 
syllables thus occurring together is 
that of a verse shattered by its 
own impetuosity. The surge which 
has hitherto rolled on in full volu- 
minous cadence, instead of thun- 
dering to the shore, breaks into 
impotent spray. The chant which 
has proceeded with a full and rich 
harmony, is abruptly closed by the 
clash of multitudinous cymbals. 


Galliambic Metre. 51 


Mr. Martin does not admire 
Muretus’ celebrated Bacchanalian 
hymn, It is now some years since 
we saw it, when we admired it 
very much for is latinity; but 
such a praise is quite compatible 
with the verdict he pronounces, 
that it contains nothing. Indeed, 
how could an address to a Pagan 
deity, written by a modern Italian, 
be expected to contain anything 
but words? The specimen of 
Cambridge Galliambics which Mr. 
Martin quotes is the work of 
promising scholars, though there 
is a false quantity in Rabulae 
and the effect of modern loca 
and comic images in a metre 
sacred to the Queen of Earth, is 
anything but pleasing. We are 
tempted to offer a specimen on a 
more serious subject, in the shape 
of a translation of Byron’s well- 
known stanza on The Destruction 
of Sennacherib. 


The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, &c. 


Babylonius tyrannus velut in pecora lupus 
Tyrio rubore et auro rutilas agit acies : 
Procul aura lucet hastis; ita sidera gremio 
Galilaicis in oris aqua cerula geminat. 


Coma ceu virentis anni soboles nemora tegit 


Glomeratur agmen ingens, ubi vespere recubat. 
Veluti cadentis anni ruit in nemora furor, 
Misera strage jacentes sol aspicit oriens. 


Fera nam ministra mortis simul aére volitans 
Grave virus atilat hosti, gelidum obserat oculos 
Medio in sopore letum ; cita corda gemitibus 
Semel ultimis anhelant, moribundaque recidunt. 


Patula jacent inertes ibi nare sonipedes, 

Nee in halitu superbo furor ignivomus abit ; 
Sed humi micat supreme gelidus vapor anima, 
Spumas velut natantes aqua saxifraga parit. 


Ibi turpia ora pallent, ibi tempora madida 

Stant rore, et arma cesis maculantur equitibus, 
Neque signa proferuntur, neque castra sonus habet, 
Neque tela miles aptat, neque cornua reboant. 


Viduarum at ejulatu strepit Assyrius ager, 
Et in ede fracta Beli simulacra corruunt, 
Ubi robur Exterorum sine vi, sine gladio, 


Domino adnuente Divum, citius nive periit. 


The nuptials of Peleus and Thetis 
are not a mere description of that 
event, but a series of pictures of 
the heroic age. The expedition of 
the Argonauts, which is presented 
as the drop-scene before the intro- 
duction of the principal subject, is 
full of life-hke and splendid 
imagery ; and the tapestries dis- 


played at the great wedding of 
the King of Thessaly with the 
daughter of the sea (which, by 
the bye, is a pretty palpable 
allegory), supply the poet with 
the episode of Theseus’ destruc- 
tion of the Minotaur, of Ariadne’s 
love and despair, of the death of 
geus, and of the procession of 
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Bacchus and his crew. In the 
treatment of all these subjects, 
there is the same excellence of 
word-painting, an excellence by 
no means common in ancient 
poetry, while the simplicity of 
the language and the spondaic 
stateliness of the verse are in 


[July, 


admirable keeping with the scenes 
represented. 

Mr. Martin’s translations of these 
two poems appear to us to be 
among the most successful part of 
his work. We may select as speci- 
mens the recovery of Atys from his 
frenzy :— 


The frenzied dream was past, and when the wretch saw what it was and where, 
Again it tottered to the shore, in agony of fierce despair, 

There, gazing on the ocean’s wide and waste expanse with streaming eyes, 
With choked and broken voice unto the country of its birth it cries : 


‘My country, oh my country, my mother, and my nurse! From whom 

I, like a recreant slave, have fled to Ida’s dreary forest-gloom, 

To rocks, and snows, and frozen dens, to make with beasts my savage lair, 
Where dost thou lie, thou lovéd land, my country, oh, my country, where ? 


* Oh, let me see thee, whilst my brain is yet awhile from madness free ! 

My very eyeballs turn, and turn, unceasingly in quest of thee : 

Friends, country, parents, all, al] gone !—the throng, the struggle for the goal, 
The wrestler’s gripe—oh misery !—weep, weep, for ever weep, my soul ! 


* What grace, what beauty, but was mine ? 
flower 

Of the gymnasium ; and the best, that wore the oil, confess’d my power : 

My doors were ever throng’d, and when I left my couch at break of day, 

Fair garlands hung by beauteous hands around them welcomed me alway. 


‘What am Inow? Slave to the gods—crazed votary of horrid rites— 
Maimed, barren, ever doomed to freeze on Ida's green and snow-girt heights, 
*Neath Phrygia’s frowning crags, where roam the stag and forest-ranging boar, 
Woe, woe, that e’er I did the deed! that e’er I touched this fatal shore !’ 


Boy, youth, and man, I was the 


The despair of Ariadne is despair 
indeed ; not impatience, not apathy ; 
an abysmal tempest, but the sur- 


face without a wave. The poet 
reveals his whole conception in the 
line, 

Saxea ut effigies Bacchantis prospicit Eve. 


There is the fierceness of the Bacchante, and the repose of the statue, 


With woe-struck gaze across the waters lone, 
Like some distracted Menad carved in stone, 
The maiden eyes him from afar, and she 

Heaves with her griefs as with a surging sea. 
Down dropp’d the fillet from her golden hair, 
Dropp’d the light vest that veil’d her bosom fair. 
The filmy cincture dropp’d, that strove to bind 
Her orbéd breasts, which would not be confined ; 
And, as they fell around her feet of snow, 

The salt waves caught and flung them to and fro. 
But not of fillet, nor of floating vest, 

The thoughts which on her then so fiercely press’d ; 
No, Theseus, thou alone, through all her pain, 
Wert present to her sense, her heart, her brain. 


Nor is there less propriety in those lines which Catullus’ coun- 
the words of her ‘Lament.’ trymen must have appreciated, 
There is an anticipation of the for a later poet alludes to 
grand egotism of Constance in them:— 


Jam jam nulla viro juranti femina credat, &c. 


‘Henceforth, let woman never trust the oaths that man shall make, 
Nor ever more his honied speech within her bosom take ! 

While yet the fire of his desire is hot within his breast, 

What will he not to woman swear, to heav’n what not protest ? 
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Emendations of the Text. 


* But let her in an evil hour resign her maiden trust, 

And yield the blossom of her youth to sate his selfish lust, 

Then what recks he of lavish oath, or vow, or whisper’d pray’r? 
He triumphs in his perjuries, and spurns at her despair.’ 


The throng of visitors to Peleus’ 
palace, and the description and 
song of the Parce, are also rendered 
with much spirit. 

Like Mr. Martin, we do not be- 
lieve that Catullus wrote many 
more poems than those that we 
possess. There are not above half 
a dozen fragments to be gleaned 
from the quotations of ancient 
grammarians ; but assuredly there 
would have been many more from 
an author whose lines are pecu- 
liarly easy to remember, and whose 
antique forms would aptly serve 
the purpose of grammatical illus- 
tration, had there been any con- 
siderable number of compositions 
to quote from. But the poems 
which we have seem to have de- 
scended to us in a very incomplete 
state. The following will suffice 
as examples. In the address to 
Lesbia’s sparrow, Mr. Martin gives 
us the following version of a very 
difficult passage :— 

LESBIA’S SPARROW. 
Sparrow, my dear lady’s joy, 
Who with thee delights to toy, 
Thee within her breast to fold, 
And her fair forefinger hold 
Out for thee to bite its tip, 
Whensoe’er with wanton quip 
She makes sport of my desire, 

So to soothe, methinks, the fire 

That, with thrill of pleasing pain, 

Courses through her every vein, 

Might’st thou be by me caress’d, 

So to soothe my heart’s unrest, 

Thee I'd then as fondly hail, 

As the maiden in the tale 

Hail’d that apple, all of gold, 

From her bosom long so cold 

Which unloosed the virgin zone, 

And love’s thraldom made her own. 


This is ingenious and elegant, but 
it seems highly probable that there 
is such a gap In the text after the 
line, 
Et tristes animi levare curas, 

as Rossbach presents to us. The 
Nuptial Song of the youths and 
maidens betrays its own faultiness 
by the halting of the sense and by 
the inequality of the corresponding 
verses. Some of the epigrams are 
confessedly fragmentary, and the 


pointlessness of others makes us 
suspect that time has deprived them 
of their sting. The same accidents 
which have occasioned the loss of 
so many lines cannot but have told 
very mischievously upon the sur- 
vivors, and the task of editing 
Catullus is about as dreary and un- 
enviable as any that can fall to the 
lot of a commentator. 
In looking over the text to com- 

are it with the translation, we 
a only found one passage which 
seems to admit of a correction that 
we could propose with tolerable 
certainty. It is in the ‘Coma 
Berenices,’ verse 77 :— 
Quicum ego, quum virgo quondam fuit 

omnibus expers, 

Unguentis wna millia multa bibi. 


The ingenuity of the critics has 
exhausted itself on the second line, 
which is perfectly sound, in place 
of touching the seat of the disease, 
which is in expers. Read, 

Quicum ego quum virgo quondam fuit 

omnibus aspersa 
Unguentis, una millia multa bibi. 


The confusion of A and X in old 
MSS. was pointed out by T. F. 
Gronovius ; the elision at the end 
of the verse will not appear impro- 
bable to those who know our 
author's versification. We are 
tempted to say something of the 
instances in which the old conjec- 
tures have been expelled by the 
Germans in favour of new ones 
certainly inferior both in taste and 
likelihood. Why not have left 
‘Quum Medi peperere novum mare ? 
instead of foisting in propulere ? 
(66, 1. 45). Why ask us to believe 
in such nonsense as ‘ Postquam est 
porrecto tacta marita sene,’ (67, |. 6), 
with its portentous interpretation ¢ 
Why change ‘ luctantes vincta pa- 
villas’ into ‘lactentes? (64, 1. 65). 

ut the discussion of such ques- 
tions is unsuited to this place and 
to our present intention, which was 
to second the efforts of Mr. Martin 
in reviving the love of scholars 
for one whom Niebuhr has justly 
called the most genial of the Roman 
poets, 





THE SPHYNX 


A DiscoursE ON THE IMPOTENCE OF HIsTORY. 


Theseus. 


I never may believe 


These antique fables, nor these fairy toys. 


sat on the Devil’s-bridge 
and sw ung our legs over the 


i 


pone, Reginald de Moreville 


The arch of a royal dome that 
hangs above the blue sea! Down 
the storm-stained sides of the 
precipice we can see the marrots 
standing like sentries along the 
slippery ledges, crowding around 
their fantastically coloured eggs, 
indulging in expressions of gro- 
tesque fun and uncouth endearment. 
Farther off the skua gulls, ‘ white 
as ocean foam in the moon,’ ‘white 
as the consecrated snow that lies 
on Dian’s lap’ (choose between 
Shakspeare and Tennyson), float 
along the face of the clitis or hover 
above their nests on noiseless wings. 
Yet lower, the blue and shining 
deep beats against the iron bases 
of the hills, and moans among the 
caverned fissures where the seal 
and the otter lodge. 

Reginald had been explaining to 
me the critical system which his 
experience had induced him to 
adopt. Like many ingenious gen- 
tlemen of the period, he cheer- 
fully acquiesced in the inevitable. 
‘Nothing is new and nothing is 
true, and it don’t matter.’ Since 
his cousin had thrown him over, 
however, his philosophical scep- 
ticism, without affecting his general 
health or his zeal at ‘ parritch-time,’ 
had taken a more gloomy turn. 
The universe was in a state of 
helpless muddle, but it was best 
to leave it alone. There was no 
saying where it might stop if we 
once set it a-rolling. 

‘What do we know? he would 
ask, looking benevolently into the 
abyss. ‘We have been trying to 
find out for six thousand years,and 
I don’t see that we have made very 
much way yet. The universe will 


A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 


be abolished before we have proved 
that it exists. 

‘We have tacked together, indeed, 
a number of rules by which we 

regulate our morality and our 

digestion. We have built up paste- 
board walls between us and the deso- 
late and unpeopled unknown which 
lies Con the rim of our life. 
With these, laws, traditions, reli- 
gions, we fence out the Infinite. 

‘Do not suppose that I under- 

value our card houses. It is good 
that we have them. Without their 
shelter we should go crazy. The 
man who feels how deep the dark- 
ness is, will be the last to attack 
them. He will be afraid even to 
lay a finger on the embankment 
lest it go to pieces at his touch ; he 
will breathe cautiously lest the thin 
partition should go down, lest the 
pale light should go out and let in 
the darkness. 

‘He knows that these elaborate 
and artificial codes are too positive 
to be credible, too scientific to be 
true. Can we digest into a system 
the infinite pulsations of the uni- 
verse? That rare, subtle, and won- 
drous life which speeds like light 
through ether—how can we con- 
dense it into a chronicle ora creed? 

‘ Not that he repudiates our moral 
or intellectual “fixtures.” He does 
not care to molest them: to deny is 
to him more unpleasing than to 
dogmatise, Can I discover whether 
it be true or false? though it be 
false, it makes the world at least 
more habitable formen. Even the 
Genevese jailor, with his massive 
chains and ponderous bolts, is a 
not undesirable barrier against the 
anarchy which rages outside, and 
from which we are so feebly pro- 
tected. 

‘Some golden words, rescued 
from the ages, have indeed been 
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garnered into the barn. True or 
not, they help us as perhaps Divine 
words only can help us. Passing 
from life into death, from the sun- 
light into the darkness, from these 
familiar faces and forms into an 
unfamiliar being whose manner 
and form and substance the ima- 
gination cannot grasp—some of 
these words do keep close to our 
hearts. Upon them we fix our eyes 
as the sun grows dim, and the re- 
luctant soul is torn from the tene- 
ment which it sustains. They help, 
it may be, to assuage the physical 
and spiritual pain of death—the 
vale terror of the Child of Time as 
1e stands on the threshold of the 
eternal ; the shudder of the mortal 
as it faces immortality : the deadly 
faintness which paralyses the heart 
as the cold airs out of infinite space 
strike chilly against the unclothed 
and disrobed humanity.’ 

The sad and thoughtful scorn of 
ourmodern moralist is more weighty 
than the wickedest laughter. Is 
not our decent pity, our sympathy, 
our tolerance, our intellectual mer- 
cifulness, more fatal than riotous 
denial or indignant dissent—more 


effective than the rude weapons 


with which our fathers assailed 
those from whom they differed in 
council or creed ? 

To do Reginald justice, I must 
own that he is consistent. He has 
put his creed into practice; he has 
permitted it to colour his mind and 
tone his convictions. You trace it 
through his briefest letters and his 
most familiar talk, And thus this 
day, after discussing for some time 
the character of John Grahame of 
Claverhouse, whose vindication by 
Mr. Napier we had been reading, 
and the. two views of that character 
which history presents to us—on 
this panel the butcher and the 
assassin, on that the lieroic leader 
with a rare genius for war, the 
politic and tolerant statesman, with 
arare capacity for civil organization 
—I was not surprised to hear him 
say, * 

‘I will judge no man, dead or 
living. What frightful blunders 
we make! what wretched verdicts 
we return! Wecondemn the honest 
man; we acquit the rogue and the 
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traitor. No; I am a historical 
sceptic. History aspires to become 
a science : a science of history is a 
dream and a delusion. The his- 
torian is no more a man of science 
than the alchemist or the magician.’ 

Whether a science of history be 
possible, or whether indeed history 
in any sense be a practicable un- 
dertaking, is a point upon which 
much controversy may be held. The 
difficulty—one of the difficulties, at 
least—lies here. History discourses 
of men. It sets forth their charac- 
ters; it analyses their motives. If 
from the evidence within its reach 
it can do this with an assurance, 
or at least with a reasonable pro- 
bability that in the majority of 
cases it speaks the truth, then his- 
tory is what it professes to be—a 
credible record of the past. But 
can we trust the professions it 
makes? Is it true that it possesses 
materials of a quality and quantity 
sufficient to enable it in any single 
case to acquit or condemn? Will 
the sentence which we have passed 
on Saul, or Constantine, or Charle- 
magne, or Richard II1., or Wash- 
ington, or Robert Peel, bear exa- 


“mination, or the ordinary tests 


which the courts of law apply to 
any dispute about facts ? 

* My rule is very simple,’ was the 
scoffing remark with which Regi- 
nald escaped from the discussion. 
‘The rogue wins—the righteous 
man is defeated. No good man con- 
sequently has ever become famous, 
and history only chronicles the 
knaves.’ 

A simple enough rule, doubtless ; 
rather too simple to be safe, perhaps, 
all simple general rules being apt 
to harbour falsehood, and tending 
upon the whole to mislead. But 
though put by Reginald in a some- 
what extreme and absolute form, 
the argument is _ substantially 
adopted ‘by many leaders of opinion 
among us, and some determination 
of it one way or another is needed 
before we can proceed very far in 
our inquiry. 

‘Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto 
you.’ Such a passage would seem 
to teach an absolutely inconsistent 
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doctrine. But this is hardly so. 
For it cannot mean that what is 
called ‘success in life,’ is the con- 
stant, the invariable accompani- 
ment of a righteous life <A 
righteous man may starve ; still it 
is quite true that if we observe the 
simple laws of health, and pru- 
dence, and temperance, which God 
has prescribed for us, we shall not 
want food and raiment, as the 
drunkard, who neglects and breaks 
them, must do. ‘These things’ are 
the natural fruit of a righteous life 
in a world where righteous law 
prevails ; but unfortunately in this 
world righteous law does not al- 
Ways prevail; nay, it happens at 
times that society grows so utterly 
demoralized, so divorced from 
truth and godliness, that a righteous 
man cannot succeed, must, on the 
contrary, if he would remain a true 
man, submit to be crushed and 
beaten down. And at all times 
the rarest virtues do not and can- 
not obtain adequate recognition or 
fit recompence here. ‘The martyr 
dies,—that is merely the shortest 
and most emphatic way of saying 
that the righteous man may fail 


must fail if the world has reached ” 


a certain point of disorganization. 
His nobility comes into conflict 
with its baseness ; and through the 
pain of the cross or the smoke of 
the faggots, the sufferer escapes to 
his Father’sarms. There is his re- 
compence, and some have held that 
such defeat is the truest victory ; 
that the soldier who falls upon the 
battle-field with a sob of agony, 
yet with the ring of gathering 
triumph in his ears, cannot be said 
to be ultimately unsuccessful, Saint 
Paul meant something like this, I 
suppose, when in a noble paradox 
he described the Christian life. 
‘ As deceivers, and yet true ; as un- 
known, and yet well-known; as 
dying, and behold we live; as 
chastened, and not killed ; as sor- 
rowful, yet alway rejoicing; as 
poor, yet making many rich; as 
having nothing, and yet possessing 
all things.’ 

I remember seeing once at Venice 
—in the arsenal, I think—a morsel 
of bread preserved under a glass- 
frame, with a label attached to it, 
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which bore that on the 15th July, 
1849—the 15th July when the pro- 
tracted siege was approaching its 
close—this scrap sold for—I for- 
get the exact sum, but a fright- 
ful famine price. A sermon by an 
Austrian moralist, and meant to 
inculcate a moral lesson, ‘You see 
what the love of liberty, what the 
hatred of despotism, costs. Z'his 
is what you make of resistance to 
lawful authority, of rebellion 
against the powers that be—not 
apparently, avery paying business. 
So reasoned the Austrian moralist 
in his grim, practical fashion—a 
fashion not altogether unpractised 
by moralists elsewhere. ‘The dear 
loaf was the sole tangible memorial 
that he could find of that great 
fight on the Lagoons. This was 
the coin which the patriots had 
earned here in Venice; this was 
what virtue, self-sacrifice, heroic 
zeal for freedom, could buy on the 
15th of July, 1849. That joyful 
spirit of devotion, that magnani- 
mity of soul, that devout enthusiasm 
which breathed a spark of the old 
Venetian manliness into the slaves 
of the barbarians, whatever the 

may be worth in the next world, 
‘where moth and rust do not cor- 
rupt,’ clearly do not profit in this. 
A morsel of bread for a dollar ! 

* He was a rogue, and therefore he 
succeeded.’ True sometimes, true 
often; yet not invariably true. The 
rogues are not always successful. 
The universe (or what Milton called 
‘the divine decree’) crushes them 
sometimes, Like children who 
sport with a tiger, the great heavy 
paw, which they are tempting and 
skilfully eluding, will be down 
upon them yet. And though the 
nations are mainly governed by the 
meaner and baser virtues, some- 
times the might of love, the fire of 
charity, conquers the world. 

have said that all simple gene- 
ral rules applied to history and 
historical personages tend to mis- 
lead ; but have we not heard, from 
learned Germans and others, of 
‘the philosophy of history’ ? 

Most men, no doubt, except those 
who see in the career of mankind 
‘a supreme ironic procession, with 
laughter of gods in the background,’ 
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believe that it conveys some moral 
lesson. The world’s history is not 
a wanton carnival—a mere blind- 
folded dance of death. Upon this 
consciousness has arisen what 
is somewhat pompously denomi- 
nated ‘the philosophy of history.’ 
It is assumed that certain axio- 
matic propositions are the fruit of 
the woeld’s experience during the 
six thousand years whereof some 
record remains to us, The Jewish 
commonwealth, hoary Eastern des- 
potisms beside Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, beneath the Pyramids, 
beyond the Indus, ‘the old and 
elegant humanity of Greece,’ ‘the 
grand panorama of the mistress of 
the world falling to wreck under 
the barbarians, the nervous life 
and sinewy art of medizval re- 
publics, are supposed to have 
taught us something. What? The 
theory of righteous government, 
the laws by which the rise and de- 
cline of nationsare regulated, But 
how many of these will bear the 
test, by which they fail to be tried, 
of conflicting races, institutions, 
and religions? We see a nation 
rise into lusty manhood; a few 


decades elapse, it withers away 


and perishes, We say the simple 
virtues of the Republic kept it 
great: it died because the subjects 
of the monarchy grew cowardly, 
vicious, and effeminate, But will 
the observance of any laws pre- 
serve the vigour of a race, or 
endow a State with immortality ? 
Can any philosophical conclusions 
arrest the process of decay? Do 
we not, here as elsewhere, confound 
cause and effect? It is not the 
effeminate vices which kill: they 
indicate only that the vital energy, 
the principle of life, has worn out. 
When his years are accomplished, 
the man must die; and a nation 
cannot be kept alive any more than 
& man can. 
Some plain moral rules certainly, 
which it is an abuse of language to 
elevate into a ‘philosophy of his- 
tory, are now commonly recognised 
by thinking men, who, however, 
except in one or two places, do not 
occupy the Ministerial. benches, 
There is a moral order after which, 
throughout its disorder, the world 
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strives. Obedience to certain rules, 
it is observed, is best calculated to 
secure this order. ‘ Persecution is 
bad—liberty is good,’ Not by any 
meansanovel discovery, seeing that 
it was announced eighteen hun- 
dred years ago, though it has taken 
indeed the better part of that time 
to convince us that Saint Paul did 
not vindicate the inquisition. But 
even yet, and among ourselves— a 
race ever famous and foremost 
in the achievements of liberty’— 
how false, historically, is the logic 
on which the principles of tolera- 
tion are rested, and what an amount 
of practical evil has this falsehood, 
like all other falsehoods, to answer 
for. 

Magna est veritas, e prevalebit, 
In the kingdom of God it will. 
But, as we have just observed, we 
have got in the meantime into a 
sadly confused and disorganized 
world, where truth, upon the whole, 
seems to have rather a hard time 
of it, and enough to do to hold its 
own. Persecution, the argument 
continues, is thus a mistake not 
less than a crime. It destroys the 
heretic, but it propagates the heresy. 
Not being an effective instrument, 
we had better leave it alone. On 
this assumption the policy of tole- 
ration is too frequently defended. 
To build on such an argument is to 
build on the sand. History dis- 
courses no such monotonous music. 
Persecution has slain the true as 
well as the false. The false as well 
as the true has triumphed, in spite 
of persecution. ‘I'he martyr’s 
blood has not always fallen upon 
fruitful soil: his dying appeal has 
been heard unheeded, and even his 
own disciples have denied the truth 
for which he died. We may be 
sure that the stake and the cross, 
sagaciously employed, are not in- 
effective. Most minds secretly ac- 
knowledge the power which the 
inquisitor wields ; and few men, 
except the very few tempered of 
more ethereal stuff, have the firm- 
ness to resist authority when it 
comes arrayed in the majesty and 
terrors of the law—armed with the 
fire and the sword. Thus, in one 
sense persecution may be consi- 
dered a not unsuccessful experi- 
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ment ; seeing that those who have 
employed it dexterously have often 
arrested, and not unfrequently ex- 
tinguished, the spirit of revolt. 
Many a ‘heresy’ has died in its 
cradle, which, had it been left to 
ripen unmolested, would have 
blown into a victorious creed and 
a dominant church. An uneasy 
suspicion of this fact lies at the 
root of much of the intolerance we 
see around us. ‘If persecution be 
a success, let us be persecutors, 
Great is the , et prevalebit.’ 

The feeling is very natural, and 
as respects the travestie of history 
against which it is directed, not 
perhaps unpardonable. It is well 
that a moral insurrection should 
force us now and again to sift 
popular misconstructions, and seek 
a securer basis of fact on which to 
rest our conduct and our convic- 
tions. In the present case our 
inveterate habit of making success 
the criterion and measure of truth 
is chiefly to blame. + But a true 
doctrine of toleration needs no 
assumption of success. Intolerance 
is a crime and a mistake simply 
because its fruits are bad. The 
moral results of persecution are 
worthless, The inquisitor is either 
resisted or obeyed. If the victim 
resists he is strangled, and ‘the 
worst use we can make of a man is 
to hang him.’ When he obeys, it 
is only an obedience of the lip that 
he renders ; the threat of the steel 
or the faggot cannot change a con- 
viction in the heart; but he has 
submitted to an unworthy humilia- 
tion ; his character is degraded, his 
self-respect is forfeited, his life is 
rendered false. The moralist who 
regards intolerance by the light 
thus cast upon it, will not lose 
his confidence in freedom, though 
history should assure him that 
Philip did not burn, nor Alva 
butcher in vain. 

‘There is a divine order in the 
government of the world, as there 
is in the government of each indivi- 
dual init. What hurtsthe man, hurts 
the race ; what is a blessing to the 
one, blesses the other.’ Some such 
vague generalization may be ha- 
zarded ; Cin we say more? I confess 
Icannot. A dramatic unity may 
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govern the whole; the successive 
pages in the history of mankind 
may contain the unfolding acts of 
a great drama. But whether this 
be so or no, I do not think that we, 
the actors, have got the key to the 
situation, or that we are able intelli- 
gibly to arrange the parts. History, 
to all practical intents and purposes, 
is the record of the individual life 
alone. But as it is impossible to 
arrange the characters orthe motives 
of the men ‘who make history’ 
under any simple division, or any 
general law, what is the historian 
to do? Deprived of any plain rule 
of guidance, how can he undertake 
his task? How can we rely on the 
estimate which he forms, or what 
guarantee vouches for his fidelity? 

‘Surely,’ I said to Reginald, ‘it 
will be possible to write our bio- 
graphies, at least. There will be 
abundant materials to enable the 
historian to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, 
about us.’ 

‘No,’ he replied, ‘I do not agree 
with you. epend upon it, our 
annalists will entirely misunder- 
standus. But I want no biography. 
I would rather have that; and he 
pointed across the ravine to the 
rustic churchyard, which, with its 
ivied shaft—‘a broken chancel with 
a broken cross’—and its innume- 
rous gravestones bathed in the 
crimson sunset, skirted the rocks. 

It wasthe Sabbath day—a Sabbath 
summer evening after the afternoon 
service, A homely group—village 
tradespeople, I suppose—the father 
in a primitive black coat of formal 
cut, the mother and her little ones 
neat and trim, and in their ‘ Sunday- 
best,’ wander among the tombs, 
They pause for a moment before a 
little grave, quite by itself as yet, 
and then the children run off, 
laughing and rosy-cheeked; and 
the father follows in a musing 
mood—somewhat vacant, but not 
unblessed. Only the mother waits; 
and taking her clean white hand- 
kerchief (still folded as when it 
came out of the lavender-scented 
drawer in the morning) from her 
antique outside pocket, brushes 
away a speck of sea-green moss 
that had gathered over one of the 
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letters of ‘little Effie’s’ name on 
her tombstone. These homely cha- 
rities to our dead—how true and 
heartfelt they are! That tender 
carefulness is more eloquent than 
any éloge ; more grateful than an 
uneasy fame, or a vexed immor- 
tality. 

Probably Reginald was right. 
We know how easy it is to miscon- 
strue the motives of those around 
us; how difficult it is to guage our 
own. Like the old landless Earl, 
we are constantly compelled to 
confess— 


And I myself sometimes despise myself, 
Nor know I whether I be very base 

Or very manful, whether very wise 

Or very foolish. 


Human nature is such a capri- 
cious subject, presenting, even in 
its most simple manifestations, con- 
trasts as sharp as those dwelt upon 
by Saint Paul in his startling para- 
dox ; and the evidence on which we 
are forced to frame our verdicts is 
at best so fragmentary and incon- 
clusive. Need we wonder, then, 
that the easy and reckless judg- 
ments we pronounce upon the 
subtle and volatile element—ani- 
mula, blandula, vagula, hospes, co- 
mesque—submitted to our analysis 
and the strange combinations an 

anapeten relations which it con- 
stantly forms, should often be 
frightfully false? How often, 
whenever our greatest men are con- 
cerned, especially where they have 
wandered from the beaten track, is 
history a libel, and our adulation 
an insult? We inter the truth 


with their bones; we perpetuate’ 


vices and virtues which live only 
in our imagination. It is needless 
to travel far for illustrations, they 
meet us on every hand. 

Consider, for instance, the career 
and character of Shelley. Some 
critics have not hesitated to affirm 
that even Shelley the writer is 
misunderstood ; that had his genius 
been allowed time and opportunity 
to mature, it would have ripened 
into something very different from 
what we see it. I doubt whether 
7 such change was to be looked 

or. 

When a man has passed his five- 
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and-twentieth year, the intellect 
does not grow much. We change, 
no doubt ; but we change because 
we gain a richer experience, not in 
logic, but in feeling. The sorrow 
of life elevates and refines our per- 
ceptions. We look back with tem- 
perate pity upon the unsubstantial 
dreams of boyhood, and cherish, as 
more truly desirable than its ‘vain, 
deluding joys,’ our passionate fare- 
wells, our communion with the 
dead, our wider but sadder horizons. 
These teach us to yield up our 
mortal bodies to immortal death ; 
these help to-reconcile us to that 
separation of corruption and incor- 
ruption which, while the flame yet 
burns clear upon the altar, it is so 
difficult, so hard to realize. 

Men, therefore, whose writings 
owe their fascination to ‘the wise, 
sad valour’ which lies at the root 
of all true humour, and to the 
mellow autumnal hue which falls 
like the golden lights of harvest 
aslant the page ; the moralists who 
take Vanitas/ for their theme— 


. Montaigne, Charles Lamb, William 


Thackeray — appear to acquire a 
new force and faculty as they grow 
old. That tender sagacity and gen- 
tleness of touch which charm us so, 
is long in being learned; ’tis a 
second nature, scarcely quite formed 
until the hair is grey and the brow 
furrowed. 

But Shelley belonged to another 
school. The ripe autumnal tints 
are the ome colouring of a 
deep moral earnestness, of certain 
tragic elements in the nature, kept 
down often perforce by lock and 
bar, of a Puritanic steadiness and 
singleness of purpose, such as we 
do not find in Shelley. The poetry 
that is most characteristic of his 
mind (the faculty of expression 
being onceacquired, and he acquired 
it when a boy) is written .best in 
early life; and Shelley, I think, 
had written is best before he died. 
His thought, as well as his feeling, 
was passionate, not contemplative ; 
wherein he differed widely from 
Keats, whose emotion is always 
thoughtful, and whose ‘sensational- 
ism’ (to use an ugly word) is ever 
subtlely lined -with veins of medita- 
tion, and of rich and involved reflec- 
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tiveness.* Had Keats’s genius been 
permitted to ripen, it would have ga- 
theredaricher fragrance, a mellower 
pensiveness, a steadier constructive 
force (as we partly see in Hyperion, 
the last and greatest of ‘the asto- 
nishing remnants of his mind’); 
whereas Shelley would have re- 
mained very much the same—sim- 
ple, fervid, eager, oratorical, passion- 
ate, and never quite tranquil— 
however long he had lived. leven 
doubt whether his poetry would 
have gained greater definiteness— 
the absence of any special human 
interest being always very notice- 
able in it—for his vagueness and 
obscurity do not merely hide the 
inexperience and extravagance of 
boyhood, but indicate, moreover. 
the inveterate and constitutional 
habit of a mind unwilling to con- 
template and unfitted to seize the 
concrete. What we see of his life, 
is partly true of his genius. He 
was perfectly pure all his days; 
but his purity was the purity of 
childhood, not of manhood. His 
white and chaste imagination 
remained unsullied ; but we miss 
that light of light, that glory as of 
fire, which streams from the imagi- 
nation——‘ chastened but not killed, 
persecuted but not forsaken, cast 
down but not destroyed ’—which 
has been tried and tempted, and has 
triumphed. 

It is not, however, Shelley’s 
genius, but his life, which illus- 
trates the argument I am urging. 

The popular impression of his 
career which prevails, even among 
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the great majority of educated 
Englishmen, is somewhat to this 
effect :—A politician who preached 
rebellion ; a law-breaker who lived 
in adultery ; an atheist who denied 
his God. A character in every line 
eminently repulsive, from which 
we shrink with natural horror. 
This is the popular view: the 
true one I believe to be very diffe- 
rent. But many causes contribute 
to make it unacceptable ; and these 
causes operate not in Shelley’s case 
only, but have coloured, and con- 
tinue to colour, our estimate of 
ever so many remarkable men, Of 
him, as of them, the religious pub- 
lic has written in hysterics—the 
hysterical being a favourite form 
of rhetoric with women and 
churches. Not that the world is 
altogether in fault, nor Shelley quite 
blameless. The relations between 
society and akeenly-sensitive and de- 
licately-fibred man (such as Shelley 
was), must always be peculiar. His 
nerves cannot stand the wear and 
tear of society, and society has no 
tenderness for his nerves. Nor is 
this all. For Shelley’s justification 
there is needed an active effort of 
moral sympathy, a fire of charity, 
a boldness of love, which few of us. 
dare to offer. His is one of those 
natures which require to be judged 
by a more lenient code than is 
written in the statute book ; and 
society cannot be blamed very 
much if it decline to recognise 
exceptional cases, and adheres 
through good report and evil report 
to the strict letter of the law. For 


* I have noticed, since the text was written, the contrast between the poetic 
character of these two poets well brought out by a poet. 


We talked of those whose songs had charmed our youth, 
* * * * 


Of Keats, whose senses were a kind of soul, 
Living at every point of his fine frame, 

And clothing subtlest thought in imagery 

Tinted, and perfumed, and melodious ; 

Of Shelley, with the sky-lark singing, soaring, 
And now in cloud invisible, and now 

Without a cloud invisible, but still 

Throbbing with passionate music, when the sense 


Gurgled but half articulate. 


The little volume from which these lines are taken—The Bishop's Walk and the 
Bishop's Times, by Orwell—contains some very pleasing poetry, expressed in pure 


and simple language, with quaint humour, and, rarest of any virtue just now, 
touches of real pathos, 
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the common race of men its tests 
are probably the safest. As his- 
tory, however, has for the most 
part to do with uncommon men, the 
tradition of the vulgar is thus cal- 
culated, for yet another reason, to 
mislead and distract the historian. 

I have summarised the popular 
estimate, and we can see how such 
an estimate may be entertained, 
not without apology. But we, who 
want to know the truth, rather than 
to find apologies for believing a lie, 
after looking into the matter (and 
fortunately the materials for doing 
so have not yet been entirely de- 
stroyed, as would have been the 
case had the poet lived five hundred 
or one thousand years ago), cannot 
but be aware how entirely false 
such a judgment is. The true Shel- 
ley is quite a different being; the 
real Shelley career is quite a diffe- 
rent career. Here is the other side 
of the panel. 

A man of true nobility, of a 
happy and eager benevolence, and 
of a most fearless purity. He is 
not a sensualist ; on the contrary, 
his habits are ascetic, and he ab- 
stains from the.simplest pleasures. 
Though he loves truth and liberty, 
and hates evil and despotism vehe- 
mently, he is gentle as a woman in 
manner and at heart. Still, a screw 
is loose somewhere. ‘ A mad angel,’ 
some one said of him; and in certain 
respects Shelley was never quite 
sane. The symptoms of the disease 
may be traced through the fits of 
hopeless dread and despair which 
ever and again dashed his bright 
child-like cheerfulness, his bird- 
like enjoyment of the dawn, and 
the dewy fields, and the silver 
lining of the clouds, in the keen 
and extravagant pain which trifles 
caused him. The fine and sensitive 
mechanism wanted balance. The 
moral faculty of control, which is 
the ballast of the imagination, the 
sheet-anchor which holds the mind 
to its moorings, had been in his 
constitution overlooked or pur- 
posely omitted. 

And in respect to that incident 
in his career which is least easily 
justified, and which even to under- 
stand aright requires a strong effort 
of charity, can we expect, or should 
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we desire society to be able to 
deal fairly with him? And yet the 
plain truth—whether it is well that 
it should be known or not—is un- 
doubtedly a very different thing 
from that which angry polemics 
and hostile critics have represented 
it to be. 

It isa Greek picture, with some- 
what more than Greek pathos in it. 
A Greek picture translated into the 
grave Christian world. 

On the shore of a sunny Italian 
lake a couple of children, a boy 
and girl, embrace each other. That 
beautiful antique of the naked 
Cupid and Psyche, what has a prim 
modern society to do with that? 
And we, are not we immortal too? 
is not our beauty and our happiness 
imperishable as the marble? Alas! 
no; a sad burthen of change and 
decay runs through our mortal life, 
and, as the night wind moans 
among the falling leaves of the 
olive, the conscience is tortured by 
dim forebodings of retribution, and 
a desolate weariness, which the 
marble does not feel, makes our 
hearts restless. For the daily life 
of Englishmen and Christian wo- 
men the romance of the marble 
will not serve. 

And she—the girl, the woman, 
of whom such hard words are 
spoken, against whose purity such 
bitter insinuations are directed— 
what of her? Her story is harder 
to read truly even than his, and 
needs a more delicate reserve of 
sympathy. With grave composure 
the maiden of fifteen left her home 
with the poet—a home where she 
had been taught to disregard the 
moral etiquette which rules society, 
and where she had learned bold- 
ness in speculation without losing 
modesty of feeling. The sedate 
girlhood that looks through these 
tranquil eyes that do not falter, 
had not been overpowered by pas- 
sion. What she did, she did ad- 
visedly. Her will and her reason 
consented ; but it was a perilous 
leap. So though she does not re- 

ine, she feels at times that she 
1as done a wrong to herself; and 
her sad composure, her gentle firm- 
ness, her almost cheerful resigna- 
tion, are very touching. The world 
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is against them, and the world’s 
law, and they must bear its stigma 
as they best may ; but the love of 
poetry, nay, of Shelley, does not 
quite fill the gap, or satisfy the 
sociable womanly instincts. Even 
when Shelley is by her side there 
is a certain solitariness in that rapt 
ideal life ; and when he is taken 
away her tearless pain is tragic ; 
it is Despair pitifully striving to be 
calm. This lool and dignified 
control is the very antipodes of the 
poet’s eager velhenience, and was 
probably the ‘contrasted charm’ 
which attracted the boy and at- 
tached him for life to the daring 
cael of the republican mora- 
ist. 

But it may be said—‘ You have 
selected an extreme and difficult 
case. It need not surprise us that 
it should be perplexing nicely to 
disentangle and arrange the in- 
volved network of the poet’s brain ; 
but plain men and plain facts are 
easily read.’ But it is precisely in 
such a statement that a dangerous 
fallacy lurks. For plain men and 
plain facts are not by any means so 
much the rule as they are supposed 
to be; and until we take an ex- 
treme case we are apt to assume 
that the characters of a man’s mind 
are always written in large and 
ee type, like that employed 

y bill-stickers and similar func- 
tionaries; whereas, the truth is 
that all men resemble more or less 
the American poet, Edgar Poe. 
The midnight witnessed a scene of 
mad riot and drunken debauchery, 
and Poe was its hero. But with 
the morning light the nobler soul 
awoke, and with strange and weird 
grace, with rich and fitful music, 
never entirely free, it may be, from 
a certain sensuality of expression, 
if not of thought, the besmirched 
and ugly Titan greeted the dawn. 
Is it the same man, or has a new 
spirit taken possession of the foul 
body in which the drunkard har- 
boured overnight? Nor did this 
sharp antagonism manifest itself as 
a conflict merely between the moral 
and the imaginative sides of his 
mind, a conflict in which either 
side alternately claimed the victory. 
Regarded in some of his ods, he 
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resembles—to intensify the Shelley 
comparison—a demon gone.crazy ; 
and yet one or two who knew him 
best, and who saw deepest into 
that forlorn soul, loved and clung 
to him with undespairing devotion 
to the last. Had his moral nature 
been utterly polluted this could 
not have been; even a woman’s 
— would have ceased to absolve 
nim. 

And moreover, the ‘plainest’ 
facts are double-faced. Language 
was not exactly given us to conceal 
our thoughts, yet words, written 
or spoken, furnish no invariable 
index tothe mind. After all that 
has been said about Charlotte 
Bronté, for instance, the mystery 
of much that she wrote—how it 
was possible that she could have 
written it—remains unexplained. 
Actions, again, are as deceptive as 
words. Theactionis not a garment 
into which the motive jits. It does 
not represent with any precision 
the spirit which lurks within. The 
flower in the upper world is the 
constant and unvarying expression 
of the bulb below ; but in human 
history there are no such inevitable 
relations, The same root throws 
out diverse flowers; the same flower 
blows from diverse roots. Histori- 
cal critics quarrel about facts a 
actions) ; it is not the fact, but the 
application to be put upon it, that 
presents the real enigma. 

I cannot illustrate this point 
better than by turning to Lord 
Macaulay’s narrative of the execu- 
tion of John Brown. We have all 
been impressed by the horror of 
that narrative. The historian’s 
assault upon Dundee is not more 
conspicuous for its bitter vindic- 
tiveness than for its masterly 
ability. 


John Brown, a poor carrier of Lanark- 
shire, was, for his singular piety, com- 
monly called the Christian carrier. Many 
years later, when Scotland enjoyed rest, 
prosperity, and religious freedom, old men 
who remembered the evil days, described 
him as one versed in divine things, 
blameless in life, and so peaceable that 
the tyrants could find no offence in him, 
except that he absented himself from the 
public worship of the Episcopalians. On 
the first of May he was cutting turf when 
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he was seized by Claverhouse’s dragoons, 
rapidly examined, convicted of noncon- 
formity, and sentenced to death. Jt is 
said that even among the soldiers it was 
not easy to find an executioner. For the 
wife of the poor man was present; she 
led one little child by the hand; it was 
easy to see that she was about to give 
birth to another; and even these wild 
and hard-hearted men, who named one 
another Beelzebub and Apollyon, shrank 
from the great wickedness of butchering 
her husband before her face. The pri- 
soner, meanwhile, raised above himself 
by the near prospect of eternity, prayed 
loud and fervently as one inspired, till 
Claverhouse, in a fury, shot him dead. 
It was reported by credible witnesses that 
the widow cried out in her agony, ‘ Well, 
sir, well ; the day of reckoning will come ;’ 
and that the murderer replied, ‘To man 
I can answer for what I have done, and 
as for God I will take him into mine own 
hand! Yet it was rumoured that, even 
on his seared conscience and adamantine 
heart, the dying ejaculations of his victim 
made an impression that was never 
effaced. * 


The apologists of Claverhouse 
have attempted to vindicate his 
character by asserting that the tra- 
dition is false, ‘ Claverhouse,’ they 
say, ‘is not guilty, because he did 
not shoot John Brown.’ But sup- 
pose he had shot him, and with his 
own hand (as I incline to believe 
he did), would that admission close 
the controversy? Surely not. I 
am convinced that Claverhouse 
sincerely believed that the mea- 
sures authorized by the Govern- 
ment were necessary for the pacifi- 
cation of the country. The Cove- 
nanters, in his opinion, were bold 
and resolute fanatics, whose orga- 
nization was dangerous to the 
Commonwealth. If such was his 
opinion, would he have been justi- 
fied in allowing one of their most 


* History of England, vol. i. p. 495. 
his Life of Claverhouse, has dissected this passage sentence by sentence. 


Wodrow, is curiously erroneous, 
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prominent leaders to escape? On 
these men mercy was thrown away. 
If their perilous confederacy was 
to be repressed, it required to be 
done with a ruthless and unsparing 
hand. The Government conse- 
quently had vested in him the 
power of life and death ; a system 
of martial law had been proclaimed 
in the disturbed districts ; and if 
Claverhouse shot John Brown, he 
only exercised the authority which 
had been conferred upon him, and 
which was deemed essential to the 
security of the realm. John Brown 
may have been a Christian man, 
but at the same time he was a 
leader of the disaffected. If it was 
politic to inflict punishment in any 
case, he was clearly one of those 
who merited punishment. The 
potter of the Government may have 

een cruel and foolish; but with 
its cruelty or folly we have as little 
concern as with the virtues of the 
sufferer, or the distress of his 
family. The rebel who disobeys 
the law, be it righteous or un- 
righteous, must not shrink from 
the consequences; and if he dies, 
he dies because he has wilfully 
chosen to defy its penalties. A 
future age may pronounce him a 
martyr, and not a traitor,—that is 
his reward, and with that he must 
learn to be content. ‘ But Claver- 
house shot him with his own hand.’ 
True; but he did so because his 
troopers, affected by the constant 
heroism of the victim, refused to 
become his executioners. Does not 
this circumstance absolutely ab- 
solve Claverhouse? Direct and 
dramatic impressions exercise a 
powerful influence over vulgar and 
inferior minds; and the affecting 
spectacle had unnerved his men, 
But Claverhouse, a soldier who be- 


Mr. Mark Napier, in the first volume of 
We think 
his answer entirely satisfactory. The relations of men like Wodrow and Walker must 
be received with the utmost caution, and Lord Macaulay’s narrative, derived from 


But though we are disposed to go the whole length 


that Mr. Napier goes, we assume in the text, for the sake of the argument, the 
general accuracy of Lord Macaulay’s relation—viz., that John Brown was shot, and, ‘in 


consequence of the mutiny of his troopers, by the hand of Claverhouse. 


That the 


great historian did not implicitly believe the story, may, we think, be gathered from 
the words in which he refers to the testimony on which it rests, and which we have 


printed in italics. 
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longed to a different order, could 
not permit his pity to subjugate 
his conviction of duty, or blind 
him, even momentarily, to the large 
national interests entrusted to his 
keeping. The crisis was sharp, and 
it claimed a sharp remedy. His 
men had refused to obey his orders 
—they were in virtual mutiny. It 
was imperative not only to vindi- 
cate the law, but to read them a 
lesson which should bring them 
back to their obedience. He him- 
self became the executioner. He 
undertook the wretched and mise- 
rable duty. Its ugliness and its 
horror did not appal him. The 
office of the hangman is always a 
shameful office ; and it asked per- 
haps an almost higher heroism, an 
even steadier effort of devotion, to 
inflict than to endure the blow. 

Ido not say that I have rightly 
understood the motives by which 
Claverhouse was influenced ; I say 
only that the event is susceptible 
of this interpretation, and that such 
an explanation is more consistent 
with probability than that which 
attributes to a gentleman and a 
statesman an act of wanton and 
bloody brutality. But it is at least 
abundantly evident that when we 
establish the fact of the execution, 
we do not thereby put an end to 
the controversy. The fact may be 
read either way. When he shot 
John Brown, John Grahame either 
committed murder, or with wisdom, 
energy, and real mercy, he vindi- 
cated the law he had been commis- 
sioned to vindicate. 

So much for our interpretation 
of facts; but, moreover, in how 
many cases can we be sure that the 
fact is a fact? I believe that if we 
were to bring a keen analytic spirit 
of criticism to bear upon many of 
the most undisputed ‘ facts’ in mo- 
dern history, we should find that 
the evidence on which they rest is 
singularly incomplete. I do not 
admire that morbid sceptical inge- 
nuity which the Archbishop of 
Dublin has so happily criticised ; I 
ask nothing more than the ordinary 
circumstantial evidence without 
which a British jury will refuse to 
convict for petty larceny. It is of 
course difficult to make this point 
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clear ; for the argument necessarily 

roceeds upon the hypothesis that 
in the majority of cases the false- 
hood has not been detected. LIllus- 
trations, however, are not wanting. 
The misrepresentation has occa- 
sionally been refuted in time—be- 
fore the evidence was lost, or the 
actors had left the stage. I have 
occasionally noted down one or two 
of these; the one which I now 
select is pave as striking as any, 
seeing that it concerns a great 
statesman with whose presence we 
are all familiar, and that the whole 
of the transactions occurred within 
the memory of those who are yet 
in the via mezzio. 

The conduct of Sir Robert Peel, 
when in 1827 he declined to join 
the ministry which Mr. Canning 
had been called on to form, is one 
of the unfortunate passages in his 
career. He tried to show that it 
had been dictated by strictly pure 
and honourable motives, by blind 
devotion to Protestantism, by con- 
scientious repugnance to Catholic 
emancipation ; but it is impossible 
to doubt that jealousy of Mr. Can- 
ning—a motive natural enough, no 
doubt, but not meriting any special 
admiration—impelled him to take 
the course he did. The circum- 
stances appear to put this beyond 
reasonable doubt. Catholic eman- 
cipation, under Mr. Canning’s, as 
under Lord Liverpool’s Govern- 
ment, remained an open question, 
one on which the members of the 
Cabinet were divided, and one, 
therefore, which Sir Robert was at 
liberty to oppose or to deal with as 
he thought most expedient. His 
position, in fact, as the Protestant 
representative in the Administra- 
tion, would have been considerably 
less embarrassing under Mr. Can- 
ning than under Lord Liverpool ; 
for in 1827, immediately before the 
formation of the new ministry, the 
annual resolution in favour of a 
settlement of the Catholic claims, 
by one of those sudden and inex- 
plicable ebbs in the tide of public 
opinion which the politician so fre- 
quently observes, failed for the 
first time during many sessions to 
command a majority in the Com- 
mons. The apology was evidently 
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a lame one, and was conclusively 
refuted by his subsequent conduct. 
He refused to join Mr. Canning in 
the spring of 1827 ; yet in the sum- 
mer of 1828 he was ready to pro- 
pose, and in 1829 he actually car- 
ried, the Catholic Emancipation 
Act. Had he been animated by 
this vehement dislike, by this in- 
vincible hostility, to the principle 
of the measure, is it possible that 
in a single year his convictions 
could have suffered so entire a 
change? The truth is, he took up 
a wrong position, one inconsistent 
with his character. Sir Robert 
was not made of the stuff of which 
martyrs. are made. His convic- 
tions were provisional ; he had no 
ardent or deeply-rooted principles 
of belief. The consequence was, 
that, unsustained by principle, he 
could not resist pressure. hen- 
ever the majority went over to the 
other sidep whenever authority was 
arrayed against him, he began to 
suspect the soundness of his judg- 
ment and the logic of his conclu- 
sions. It was a grave mistake for 
a statesman of this habit of mind 
to assume the tone he assumed. 
A political fanatic might have de- 
clined to join Mr. Canning for the 
reasons assigned by Sir Robert, 
but Sir Robert was not a fanatic. 
But another and more specific 
accusation has been brought against 
him—curious, perplexing, in some 
respects inexplicable. It rose up 
against him at the close of his 
official career, and driven home by 
Lord George Bentinck’s rude and 
undisciplined vindictiveness, and 
barbed with the steely ire and 
the classic reproach of Disraeli, 
stung him to the quick. The 
charge was to this effect. He had 
refused to join Mr. Canning in 
1827; or as Lord George bitterly 
put it, ‘ had chased and hunted an 
illustrious relative of mine to 
death, because he was of opinion 
that the Catholic claims ought not 
to be conceded ; and yet in 1825, 
two years before, he had stated to 
Lord Liverpool that the time for 
concession had arrived. The in- 
ference was inevitable. Both 
statesmen being agreed as to the 
necessity for legislation 
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rivalry, wounded ambition, base 
jealousy, were and could be the only 
feelings which had induced him to 
desert his old colleague in his 
need. 

The evidence on which the case 
was rested appeared singularly 
complete. It was neither more nor 
less than a confidence volunteered 
to the House of Commons by Sir 
Robert in 1829. He then admitted, 
it was asserted, that he had made 
this declaration to Lord Liverpool 
in 1825. The speech was reported 
at length in the Zimes, in the 
Mirror of Parliament, and in 
Hansard. The passage appeared 
in the Zimes and in the ue irror of 
Parliament ; not in Hansard nor 
elsewhere, The reports in the 
Times were then, as now, remark- 
ably full .and accurate ; and those 
in the Mirror of Parliament were 
the result of a deliberate investiga- 
tion undertaken by all the re- 
porters, ‘who met together, com- 
pared reports, and sent that which 
gave the fullest report of one part 
of a speech, and that which gave 
the fullest report of another,’ and 
who thus, as it were, collectively 
guaranteed the verbal accuracy of 
the compilation. The logical infe- 
rence in those circumstances un- 
doubtedly was, that the words had 
actually been pom A sin of 
omission in such a case is more 
probable than a sin of commission. 
A reporter may often omit or con- 
dense a statement, but he very 
seldom interpolates one; and the 
appearance of the passage in the 
Mirror of Parliament was reason- 
ably enough held to prove that all 
the reporters were agreed that 
some such declaration had been 
made. Nor did the evidence for 
the prosecution close here. For 
not only did Sir Robert deliver a 
speech, but it elicited a reply, and 
Sir Edward Knatchbull, the ‘ Pro- 
testant’ hero of the hour, in a cele- 
brated oration, specifically alluded 
to the admission, and denounced 
his leader’s perfidy—without reply, 
remonstrance, or correction from 
Sir Robert. 

On the other hand, Sir Robert, 
in the most explicit terms, denied 
that he had made any confession 
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to the House of Commons in 1829, 
or that any communication passed 
between him and Lord Liverpool 
in 1825. We are bound to believe 
him. What we know of his poli- 
tical. character no doubt. renders 
it not unlikely that in 1825, when 
a large majority supported the 
Catholics, he had begun to feel 
that his position was becoming 
hopeless; but Sir Robert was 
keenly sensitive » what affected 
his personal honour, and he could 
not die, We are convinced that 
the charge is false. And yet, how 
many historical accusations rest on 
such full or exact legal evidence ? 
If Lord George Bentinck’s ani- 
mosity had not afforded him an 
opportunity to repel the indict- 
ment, history would have recorded, 
and it would have been vain to 
dispute, that Sir Robert had 
treacherously deserted Mr. Can- 
ning. 

To this point, then, we have 
brought the argument. But even 
yet we have not fully enumerated 
the obstacles which beset the his- 
torian. Most of our illustrations 
have been purposely selected from 
what may be called the present 
time. But if we find it impracti- 
cable to estimate with any confi- 
dence the characters and the mo- 
tives of the people among whom we 
live, how are we to recal the spirit 
which has been withdrawn, to re- 
store the dust which has returned 
to the dust as it was? It has been 
asserted, indeed, that the dead, who 
are removed to a distance froin us, 
may be depicted with a truer and 
steadier hand than the living 
among whom we mingle. The past 
is still and statuesque, no doubt ; 
the present noisy and confused. 
But this happens because the mul- 
cs of motive and emotion 
which distracts the mind in the 
one case, has been withdrawn from 
the other; which is saying in 
effect, though in varied phrase, 
that the amount of evidence on 
which to rest a judgment or sus- 
tain a conclusion, is relatively less 
sufficient. The past is still, be- 
cause it is dead; the present is 
alive, and therefore it disturbs and 
perplexes. But as it is about the 
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motives of living men that we de- 
sire to be informed, to argue that 
the past may be described with 
greater precision than the present, 
is merely to confess a weakness 
and impotency in the imagination, 
The effort is, in fact, far more dif- 
ficult, because the materials are 
less abundant, because the preju- 
dices are more matured and in- 
veterate, because we no longer 
meet the men face to face, and the 
swift instinct of recognition cannot 
pronounce with the same decision 
its involuntary verdict. 

So far we have been urging what 
may be called the negative or scep- 
tical side of the argument. But it 
will not do to stop here. The 
argument has an affirmative side 
likewise, and in it lies the moral of 
the discourse. For the Cifficulties 
we have dwelt upon only serve to 
show what is too often forgotten— 
that the historic is a high and dis- 
tinctive faculty. 

The poet is born; the historian, 
it is supposed, may be put together 
like a machine. The hypothesis is 
not quite without warrant. A 
thorough acquaintance with his 
material, diligence, industry, study, 
are indispensable to the historian. 
Hume indeed, with a style sym- 
metrical and graceful, if somewhat 
destitute of colour, and with an 
intellect whose cool logic mar- 
shalled with admirable plausibility 
the stubborn passions of the par- 
tisan, has contrived, notwithstand- 
ing loose demonstration and scanty 
research, to secure for his theory of 
the pores of the English mo- 
narchy a permanent place in its 
literature. But antiquarianism 
alone cannot make a trustworthy 
historian. The antiquarian indeed, 
Wearing out his eyes over his be- 
loved and musty manuscripts, ap- 
pears to lose.more quickly than 
other recluses 


the sense that handles daily life, 
That keeps us all in order more or less. 


Now we find one discussing with 
immensé sdélemnity and erudition 
whether it was a pippin that Eve 
ate in garden ; another anon 
writing an interminable treatise to 
demonstrate that Lot’s wife was 
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changed into a pillar of Glauber 
salts, and that Dr. Dryasdust, who 
inclines to Epsom, is a dolt, an 
idiot, and a knave.* It is impos- 
sible that such men can use their 
learning effectively, or as an in 
strument to elucidate the truth. 
An intimate acquaintance with the 
documentary and contemporary re- 
cords, with the letters which the 
leaders wrote, and with the speeches 
which they made, is not unimpor- 
tant ; but only to a seer like Mr. 
Carlyle do these emit the flashes of 
light which reveal the inmost heart 
of the hero. An Act of Parliament 
which has been repealed for gene- 
rations is a dead letter in literature 
as in law, until a capable student 
rescues it from neglect, and dis- 
covers an invaluable commentary 
upon the relations between the 
king and his parliament, and be- 
tween the parliament and the 
people, in the preamble to a con- 
demned or obsolete statute. A 
knowledge of the social habits and 
the political literature of our an- 
cestors, such as Lord Macaulay 
ponent in perfection, is not to 

e despised ; but the most minute 
details about their dress or their 
amusements will only go a little 
way to show us what they were. 
The value of such materials, apart 
from the picturesque effect which 
a judicious employment of them 
produces, is not intrinsic, but de- 
pends upon the eye which regards 
them. How, then, shall we distin- 
guish the faculty which marks the 
historian? How is he to interpret 
the motives of a departed age? 

To trust to the judgment of con- 
temporaries, or to the judgment 
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pose has pronounced, is, as we 
ave seen, to trust to a broken 
reed ; and, in deciphering the worn 
hieroglyphics, we must ultimatel 
fall back upon the finer sense which 
Sees discriminates the 
character of the living. A man 
unendowed with this capacity. 
when turned loose in a historical 
preserve, wanders about blindly 
and aimlessly, committing the most 
flagrant blunders, finding the great 
man in the knave, the booby in 
the hero or the martyr. But the 
writer who is true to its admoni- 
tions must always be substantially 
accurate ; upon the whole, right in 
his estimate. With unconscious 
recision he separates the chaff 
rom the wheat; he appropriates 
the grains of true metal while he 
casts the pebbles and sand aside ; 
he looks with his mind’s eye upon 
the grave faces of the dead, and 
they attract or repel him as the 
living do. This—call it what we 
choose, sympathy, insight, ima- 
ginative recognition—is what we 
must finally have recourse to in 
historical inquiry; for all other 
means—antiquarian nicety of re- 
search, the statutes at large, con- 
temporaneous opinion, even the 
recorded sayings and doings of the 
men themselves—are only means 
to an end, and are in fact calculated 
to deceive and mislead where the 
historic instinct is wanting. 

The ‘historic instinct’ is thus a 
very rare and noble gift, involving 
indeed the very highest faculty of 
the mind; for, except a man can 
create, he cannot restore. The 
mason may rebuild with the old 
stones the spire which has been 


* © And therefore,’ says Francis Lee, M.D., in his Essay on the Metamorphosis of 
Lot’s Wife, ‘the true, natural, and genuine sense must be, not that any monument 
was raised over this unbelieving woman, how durable soever, and by means ordinary 
or extraordinary ; nor that her body was made salt by a real Transmutation, 7rans- 
elementation, of Principles; nor that the like portion of essential salt therein 
contained was by multiplication and organization built up into the form of an human 
body; But that all bodies in the world being produced from salt (as may be 
demonstrated), and salt being properly as the pillar of nature in the whole visible 
creation, and the primeval principle of solidity and durability, there was such a 
sudden induration of all the Parts of her body, without doubt, from the Abundance of 
the nitro-sulphurous particles penetrating the same throughout, that she became like 
a statue; and was her own monumental pillar, or a standing Mummy, to be seen by 
every one ; not unfitly called salt, as both being of the same durable nature with it, and 
likewise originated from it.’ And much more to the same effect. — Dissertations, &c. 


By Francis Lee, M.D. 1752. London. 
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cast down ; but it requires a man 
of original and independent genius 
—a man who, by an imaginative 
logic, can put together the shat- 
tered fragments and the scattered 
débris—to prevent the restoration 
from becoming a monument of in- 
congruities. Every stone that the 
mere mechanic lays sins in some 
way against the original design, 
and he unwittingly displeases and 
offends because the old building 
was grander and more massive than 
the mind which is now at work 
upon it, and which cannot extend 
in the right direction the broken 
line, nor curve the ruined arch to 
the antique comeliness. The man 
who is to rebuild the minster 
should be the man who, when need 
is, can erect a minster of his own; 
and the historian who rehabilitates 
in flesh and blood the dry bones of 
the past must be not only an anti- 
quary but a poet. 

And a sound analytic faculty 
implies not only an imaginative, 
but a moral guidance. Ihave said 
that we cannot undertake to arrange 
or classify men under the superin- 
tendence of any general principle. 
‘General theory’ would be perhaps 
the better expression ; for unques- 
tionably we must contrive by some 
means or other to reach the central 
point in a man’s character—the 
axle on which it revolves, the 
mainspring which impels and con- 
trols it. Unless we gain this, how- 
ever clearly we may decipher cer- 
tain of his motives, however lucidly 
we may explain his career at certain 
points, we will still grope and 
stumble in the dark. Without the 
key which unlocks the hidden ma- 
chinery and explains its design, our 
work must be essentially guess- 
work. Now I think it is those 
writers whose sense of what is 
absolutely righteous or unrighteous 
is most intense and wakeful, who 
are able to refer capricious feelings 
and motives that seem from the 
surface fragmentary and uncon- 
nected, to some invariable principle 
of morals, who make the truest, 
most just,and most merciful judges 
of men. To them the chaos of 
mental disorder which distracts 
the casual observer, becomes or- 
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derly, the inconsistency is ex- 
plained, the contradiction recon- 
ciled. Firmly grasping this plum- 
met, instead of vociferating in blind 
horror and amazement ‘rogue’ or 
‘villain,’ they can show where the 
lawyer, the soldier, or the states- 
man fell short, and why he fell 
short. To the possession of this 
faculty the vividness, distinctness, 
and profound feeling of reality 
which Mr. Maurice has imparted to 
the ‘kings and prophets’ of the old 
Hebrew commonwealth, which Mr. 
Kingsley has imparted to the Pagan 
and -Christian teachers of Alex- 
andria, are mainly to be attributed. 
‘The law was the same to them as 
to us, and a thousand years cannot 
quite separate them from us, These 
are human beings owing obedience 
to certain divine commandments, 
often wandering grievously away 
from them, sometimes striving to 
pate them, once or twice in their 
ives nearly succeeding. When he 
comes to his work in this spirit, 
when he is made to feel that human 
life is girded by an eternal law, the 
historian finds his work marvel- 
lously simplified. 

No historian, therefore, can be 
really great, who is not at once a 
poet and a moralist. It is because 
Lord Macaulay was not gifted with 
the higher faculty of either that, 
notwithstanding his dramatic tem- 
per and admirable tact, he will fail 
to retain a first place in the ranks 
of English historians. Mr. Carlyle, 
uncouth as his handiwork appears 
when compared with that felicitous 
art and that finished rhetoric, is an 
infinitely truer student of life, an 
infinitely more reliable observer of 
the past. In these respects the 
Historian of the Commonwealth is 
to the Historian of the Revolution 
as the Jliad of Homer to the [liad 
of Pope. Lord Macaulay, though 
he wrote poems, was not a poet; 
Mr. Carlyle, though he has written 
none, is. The one paints with 
inimitable grace the face; the 
other, though in a somewhat rough 
way, dissects the heart. The one 
is superficially accurate and pictu- 
resque, the other is true to the core. 
The one stops outside, and, micro- 
scope in hand, examines with im- 
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mense attention the coat : the other 
pierces into the life, noting the 
coat also as it passes, and findin 
something even there which ha 
somehow eluded the eye of the 
other. For in contrast with the 
accuracy of the imagination, the 
literalness of an unpoetic intellect, 
even within its own field, is always 
comparatively sterile and unexact, 
‘The poet and the moralist.’ The 
poet to explore the hearts of men 
and women ; the moralist to explain 
their actions by the laws which 
God has established in his universe. 
And it cannot be doubted, I think, 
that the higher and purer the 
imagination is, the higher and 
purer is the truth which it reaches. 
A great gulf, for instance, lies be- 
tween the Lancelot of our great 
English poet, and the Lancelot of 
popular romance and monkish 
chronicle, Guided by a fervid ima- 
ginative and moral sympathy, 
Tennyson has read his perilous 
secret, and we know that he has 
read it truly. His picture of the 
Arthurian knight—j/los regum Ar- 
thurus—is a profound psychological 
study, intensely sad, because in- 
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tensely true, and intensely true, 
because intensely human. He may 
have erred ; it is possible that he 
may ; but the chances are a hundred 
ora thousand to one that he is right. 
There can be no mistake about 
the literal truthfulness, the absolute 
obedience to the moral laws which 
always and everywhere preside over 
human conduct, which mark that 
marvellous study. And what a 
study it is! 

Lancelot is still the noble gentle- 
man, ‘the great knight, the darling 
of the court.’ In his kindliness 
there is no disdain, in his ‘utter 
courtesy’ no deceit; he is ‘mirthful, 
but in a stately kind ;’ generous, so 
that he cares only to strive with 
the strong ; touched with a ‘ sacred 
fear’ of the excellence of womanly 
purity, when the maiden stands 
esis him in the ‘dewy light; 
obedient to high emotion and heroic 
impulse; tender in manner and 
nature ; of a great humility, under- 
standing the full worth of the 
Master he has wronged, and ever 
eager to abase himself, and vindi- 
cate the stainless virtue and truer 
nobleness of the king. 


And in me there dwells 
No greatness, save it be some far off touch 
Of greatness to know well I am not great ; 


There is the man. 


Yet a plague-spot has eaten into 
his life. The bitter curse of re- 
pented but unforsaken sin is upon 
him. “The sweet image of one face’ 
haunts him, ‘ making a treacherous 
quiet in his heart,’ or maddening 
him with unfruitful remorse. He 
is a solitary and a homeless man. 
There never can be wife of his, 
for ‘woman’s love save one he not 


regarded,” and she is Arthur's 
queen. He hates the deadly spell 
which binds him; his anguish 
drives him into wastes and soli- 
tudes; he groans aloud, stricken 
by shame, and tortured by in- 
curable passion; but the evil 
clings closely to him ever, the 
sore festers his body and corrupts 
his life. 


The great and guilty love he bore the Queen, 
In conflict with the love he bare his Lord, 
Had marr’d his face, and mark’d it ere his time. 


And then the lily-maid of Astolat 
comes to him—to the great and 
tarnished knight — and stands 
beside him in the dewy dawn, and 
offers up to him the incense of her 


young life. Had he seen Elaine 
in her tender beauty, in her 
virginal purity, before he quaffed 


the fatal draught, before the rich, 
brilliant, passionate, luxurious 
soul of Guinevere had intoxicated 
him, draining his heart dry, 
and incapacitating him henceforth 
to enjoy any purer or simpler 
breath of love—what might have 
been ! 
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And peradventure, had he seen her first, 

She might have made this and that other world 
Another world for the sick man ; but now 

His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 

And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true. 


Ah, that ‘peradventure!’ that ‘might 
have been! But if the ‘ peradven- 
ture’ is instinct with such fatal 
loss, with such indestructible woe, 
how closely does it become us to 
scan the framework in which the 
life has been set, the mischances 
which Lave distorted its growth, 
changing the fair simplicity of 
nature into crooked and cross- 
grained shapes, ere we venture to 
return a verdict. And it is the 
man who realizes this most keenly, 
who feels how fearfully difficult it 


is to winnow the truth out of a 
man’s life, and how terrible the 
responsibility upon him to speak 
the truth of the dead as well 
as of the living is, who will be 
least inclined to use harsh words 
or vivid colours, who will hesitate 
to condemn the infanti perduti 
of history, who will be urgent to 
leave them rather unsentenced 
and in hope, to the mercy which 
Guinevere craved, and which alone 
can fully extenuate or explain their 
guilt. 


If ever Lancelot, that most noble knight, 
Were for one hour less noble than himself, 
Pray for him that he ’scape the doom of fire, 
And weep for her who drew him to his doom. 


Yes, Lancelot, untrue to his God, 
unfaithful to his king, is noble to 
the end, and when he dies they can 
write upon his tomb that simple 
and touching farewell. 

‘Ah! Sir Launcelot,’ said Sir 
Ector, ‘thou wert head of all Chris- 
tian knights.” ‘And now, I dare 
say,’ said Sir Bors, ‘that Sir Launce- 
lot, there thou liest, thou wert 
never matched of none earthly 
knight’s hands ; and thou wert the 
courtliest knight that ever bore 
shield; and thou wert the truest 
friend to thy lover that ever bestrode 
horse; and thou wert the truest 
lover of a sinful man thai ever loved 
woman ; and thou wert the kindest 
man that ever stroke with sword ; 
and thou wert the goodliest person 
that ever came among press of 
knights ; and thou wert the meekest 
man and the gentlest that ever ate 


in hall among ladies ; and thou wert 
the sternest knight to thy mortal 
foe that ever put spear in the rest.’ 

‘But after all,’ quoth Reginald, 
as he wound up the argument, 
‘intensely human as all this is, we 


yet walk blindly and in the dark, 
‘The most searching, and penetrat- 
ing, and brilliant faculty can but 
faintly reproduce these passionate 
forms, or restore that faded life. 
Arthur, and Guinevere, and Lance- 
lot, are dead, and the best we can 
do will not bring them alive again. 
Let us be warned in time. Carpe 
diem. Let us make the most of 
the sunlight while we may; for 
they are fools who confide their 
fame to history, and seek atonement 
in the grave.’ 

It may be that he is right in the 
main, A prudent scepticism, not 
rash, but critical, is perhaps the 
safest frame of mind. e see 
through a glass darkly. The past 
is an enigma, The voices of the 
dead are faint and distant. History 
will not become a branch of positive 
science till the secrets of all hearts 
are loosed, till at even-time it is 
light. 

So—there sits the Sphynx; silent, 
unmoved, inscrutable, confessing 
neither to bliss nor woe, awaiting 
the judgment of God. 

SHIRLEY. 





IDA CONWAY. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


‘A CH! mein Gott, mein Gott! 
44 Du Himmel! What fora vast 
mess! what for an infinite trouble! 
Miss Ida, my lovely Miss Ida; it 
is in air, it isto wind. Ach! my 
lungs shall be stopped. I can no 
more,’ 

The Baron dropped into a chair 
with these ok and panted ; 
Arno lay at his feet and panted too. 
They had evidently both been 
running. The Baron had news 
which he longed to tell. It was the 
morning succeeding to the most 
important night of Ida’s life; and 
she found herself trembling and 
fearful, longing, and yet dreading, 
to hear what there was to come, 
her imagination suggesting that it 
must have some intimate connexion 
with her own history. The Baron 
was urged to take breath, and speak 
clearly, and a glass of water was 
administered to help him on. Then 
he began again— 


‘It shall be a trouble; it shall 


be an alarm. Ach! Miss Ida, our 
gouvernante is detect ; her midnight 
meeting is to wind ; all our maison 
Wertheim is in storm. Mon Dieu! 
mon Dieu! Ach! Miss Ida, it 
shall not be my discreet lips to have 
told. Mon Dieu! how true is our 
French proverb, “tout se sait, tout se 
sait.” Ach! but our young Count he 
is pale, he is in fury ; he shall have 
questioned me. Mein Gott! Miss 
Ida, I shall not be a liar, even for 
a woman. And so it is our unfor- 
tunate gouvernante to plier bagage. 
I shall never have seen, I dare say, 
a face to grow so white as our 
young Count’s. It is nature, it is 
nature, for Madame Wolf is his 
sister’s friend, his sister's gouver- 
nante ; and he has called our Pole 
a chief hound of hell ; it is nature. 
Ach! Miss Ida, I beg pardon, I 
should not repeat such words, but 
he is so high in his displeasure. 
He has told to his sister (I hear 
so from her good maid Caroline), 
zis hound of hell is a married 
man!’ 


‘Married! a married man! Oh, 
Baron!’ 

‘Ach, so! mein Gott, it is true. 
Mon Dieu, oui, Miss Ida; you are 
surprised [ was so dull not to know 
it before. Ach, but I have too 
much my delicacies, my scruples, 
and I shall not enough investigate 
for my friends. For safety we 
ought all to know all.’ 

‘Indeed, indeed, Baron, but this 
is terrible for Dorothea; how 
unhappy, how shocked she must 
be, at such a disclosure. I will go 
to see her presently, when she is 
alone. Oh, 1 dare not think how 
it might have been had she not 
turned away from that atrocious 
man in time ! 

‘Ach, mon Dieu, oui, Miss Ida! 
And it is all complications to-day ; 
old Prés de Lys, grand-pére, is come 
trembling ze all way from Paris for 
his petit fils, his littleson. Our young 
Prés de Lys is his brains in air still, 
his hair shaved as a poodle dog’s, 
and he presents a pistol at our 
grand-pere; our poor old feeble 
man, he has cried so bitter for his 
child’s shaved head, I have kept 
for him his curls in a parcel, but I 
cannot conjure zem on his head 
again. It is so sad to see; it is to- 
day he has come, and he shall be 
eighty-nine in zwei monaten. Ach! 
have I told you? I have seen Count 
Ernest to drive by, and a black silk 
skirt inside his carriage; it is 
Madame Wolf’s skirt ; and he takes 
her her last drive off to ze train for 
Paris. Mon Dieu, how pale our 

oung Count is! I will tell you; Graf 
Vertheim is become an infinite cold 
iceberg for his son, and our Grand- 
Duke a vast hot volcano for his 
daughter. It is all complications, 
In our Blatt to-day is a new arrival ; 
it is to Mr. Orme, his friend Reve- 
rend Peter Greenfield, mit Frau. 
Good bye, good bye, Miss Ida, it is 
so busy for me to-day, for I must 
go back to Paris, I believe, to-mor- 
row, to take care for my friends, 
my so helpless couple of Prés de 
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Lys. Good bye, good bye, my 
adored, my lovely miss.’ 

The Baron’s news, though of a 
painful nature, served in some 
measure to distract Ida’s thoughts 
from her own immediate trouble ; 
and soon after his departure she 
went to Dorothea’s home, and asked 
to see her. She was informed that 
the Countess was too ill to admit 
anybody. She was keeping her 
room, and would not suffer the 
entrance even of her own confiden- 
tial maid. Ida was more grieved 
than surprised, and saw enough in 
the circumstances of the case even 
as it was revealed to her, to occasion 
the most poignant affliction to her 
friend, without a suspicion of any- 
thing beyond, 

Meanwhile, Potolski had made 
up his mind that it was time to 
accomplish his design; for Doro- 
thea had now become the mistress 
of the castle and estates of Heldin- 
burg, by the will of her grandfather 
before mentioned. There was no 
further cause for delay, and the 
dismissal of Madame Wolf, which 
at once deprived him of an accom- 
plice, and would in all probability 
soon subject the Countess to some 
new guardianship, suggested a rea- 
son for promptitude, The intention 
announced by Baron Entzberg of 
leaving Badheim for Paris with the 
Messieurs Prés de Lys, there to 
remain for a week on a visit to his 
niece, the Baroness of Lauterbach, 
was another motive for dispatch. 
It was the removal of a troublesome 
spy, and it was desirable to bring 
matters to a head before the general 
discussion of Madame Wolf’s his- 
tory among the gossips of Badheim 
should lead to the expression of 
any dangerous suspicions. Potolski 

vas hardly less afraid of Madame 
de Valincourt and her evening 
parties, than of the Baron and his 
restless habits of inspection, Nor 
did he contemplate Dorothea her- 
self without apprehension. He 
feared the faltering of a resolution 
which he had brought up to its 
present height with considerable 
difficulty. With consummate art, 
he had worked upon the inconstant 
nature of the Countess. Even her 
better conscience he had turned 
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into an instrument for his own use. 
The remorse that assailed her for 
her treachery to Florian, strong 
enough to inflict pain, but not 
strong enough to impel her to duty, 
made the presence of that unfortu- 
nate man the greatest penance she 
could endure, and out of that feel- 
ing grew a sense of personal aver- 
sion, which only the word hatred 
can describe adequately, and which 
the Pole used all his skill to stimu- 
late; while he opposed to that 
undercurrent of affection for her 
brother, which at times seemed to 
threaten his schemes with storm 
and shipwreck, the passion of fear. 
He continually played upon these 
repulsions and attractions, and 
every step forward to him made 
the passage of his victim back to 
her brother more perplexed. He 
took time and pains, for his scheme 
was worth it, His first object was 
the wealth of the Countess, but 
added to this, she had personal 
beauty; and to obtain complete 
possession of her would be to 
gratify his fancy and his revenge, 
no less than his avarice. Count 
Ernest of Wertheim had publicly 
declared his contempt for his cha- 
racter ; he would expose the name 
of Wertheim to public disgrace. 
He enjoyed the thought of this 
form of retaliation; and he prac- 
tised on Dorothea as he practised 
on his flute, with unremitting dili- 
gence, till he knew all the hidden 
tones, till he could invoke from 
the instrument what sentiment he 
pleased. For every day that passed, 
the Pole could count some advan- 
tage gained; the daily habit of 
mystery and of evasion wasinfecting 
the mind, a false philosophy was 
bewildering the sense, an unworthy 
passion was corrupting the heart 
of the Countess. He prepared it 
well for what was to come; he 
waited till he felt her securely in 
his grasp, before he broke to her 
the astounding intelligence that he 
was married, that this has been the 
reason for so long delaying the 
promised confession to her brother, 
and the rupture with Florian Geier ; 
that a lawful union was an impos- 
sibility. He was married, he was 
a victim to a miserable marriage ; 
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his wife, untrue to him, had found 
another guardian ; but, a native of 
Poland, he was a Roman Catholic, 
and a Roman Catholic marriage 
admits of no divorce. He knew 
how to meet the tempest of Doro- 
thea’s tears and reproaches, and 
how to deal with the fitful impulses 
of her conscience. He knew accu- 
rately the work that was before 
him ; he had anticipated the exact 
degree of resistance that he should 
meet with ; but it is not for these 
pages to follow the winding ways 
of the wicked man ; and it isenough 
to say that Casimir Potolski finally 
conquered Dorothea von Wertheim, 
as many other such men have con- 
quered many other such women ; 
and that she consented in her 
infatuation to leave her home with 
him, to sacrifice for him her father, 
her brother, her honour, all her 
estates in this world, and all her 
hopes in the next. He was to take 
upon himself the whole contrivance 
of their flight from Badheim, for 
she trembled when he spoke of it; 
she dared not think, she dared not 
look before her. 

There were many things to be 
thought of, many little difficulties 
to conquer, but the Pole was accus- 
tomed to shifts and evasions. There 
was the little matter of obtaining 
a passport for himself and the 
Countess together, without excit- 
ing suspicion, to be considered ; 
but it was not his first experience 
of this kind, and he -had in the 
course of his successful career ac- 
quired skill in making use of other 
gentlemen’s property; and in the 
arrival at the present moment of 
Mr. and Mrs. Greenfield at Bad- 
heim for a short visit, he saw one 
of those favours of fate which had 
so often been bestowed upon him, 
Mr. Greenfield was a nervous tra- 
veller, full of simplicities and full 
of suspicions. Potolski contrived 
to fall in with him and to be of 
use ; studied his mind and studied 
his manner ; humoured his antipa- 
thies and his belief in a Continen- 
tal conspiracy against his personal 
freedom and his rights as an Eng- 
lishman. He made himself very 
agreeable to Mrs. Greenfield, and 
after two hours of acquaintance he 
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was on terms of friendly intimacy. 
He was invited to their hotel 
(Hétel d’Angleterre), and here he 
explained to them the intricacies 
of the coinage and of their Brad- 
shaw ; he sympathized with them 
on the troubies and perplexities of 
the passport system, made playful 
remarks on the personal descrip- 
tions contained in theirs, read them 
over Mrs. Greenfield’s shoulder, 
and when he took his leave took 
away the passport with him, leav- 
ing an imitation document in its 
place in the reverend Peter’s leather 
pocket-book. With a sly smile he 
passed the Baron as he went home, 
and lifted his hat as he passed. 

The Baron, after fluttering about 
the promenade and the palace for 
the space of two hours, trying to 
obtain exact information upon all 
the events of the day, and remain- 
ing still unsatisfied, resolved, upon 
the urgent entreaty of the unfortu- 
nate M. Prés de Lys (grand-pére), 
to start for Paris by the very next 
train. The poor old man had faith 
in a Parisian doctor, and believed 
that, once at Paris, his grandson 
might recover both his senses and 
his curls, The Baron would rather 
it had been on any other day, for 
there was so much going on that 
he wished to find out; but his be- 
nevolence conquered his curiosity, 
and he consented to go. He took 
first a pathetic leave of Ida; 
secondly, he paid a complimentary 
visit to Count Ernest, hoping to 
extract some news from him, but 
he found him apparently immersed 
in business, and could learn nothing 
from him but what he did not care 
to know ; that the friendly relations 
of the Court with the Federal States 
of Switzerland were at present dis- 
agreeably interrupted; he found 
himself forced to talk politics in- 
stead of gossip, and retreated in 
disappointment, wondering at the 
reserve and gravity of the young 
Count. His third and last farewell 
was his most important. It was 
the adieu to Arno and Franz, the 
servant who was Arno’s guardian. 
His parting directions were strin- 
gent. They were of course given 
in German. 

‘Now, mind, Franz, mind !—by 
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Heaven, I say, mind !—if anything 
should ail my Arno you telegraph 
to me at once: you lose no 
time—I say you telegraph to me. 
He is my treasure, Franz, my 
treasure; the child of a lonely 
bachelor, the comfort of a dis- 
graced ex-chamberlain. I cannot 
take him with me, Franz; this 
young Prés de Lys is so distracted, 
he needs so much watching, and 
that poor old man is so infirm. It 
is sad, Franz, is it not /—those two 
all that are left to each other of 
this noble family ; the poor boy’s 
mother dying at his birth, and his 
father shot in a revolutionary 
tumult. My God, it is sad! You 
will take care of Arno, will you not ¢ 
—see that he drinks well, above all! 
Lay him at night on my own bed. 
Do you think him quite well !—do 
you think he has thoroughly re- 
covered the effects of the general 
inspection? How he shivered all 
that day. Shall you ever forget it? 
Take care his collar is not tight ; 
carry him in your arms when you 
go out; mind he has his supper 
peneineey. Give me now my em- 
roidered velvet cap. If young 
Prés de Lys would wear it, it might 
hide the shaved head, and the 
grandfather might then cease to 
weep. ‘Telegraph to me if Arno is 
in the slightest degree disordered. 
Farewell, Franz, farewell.’ 

He pressed his servant’s hand at 
parting ; and full of agitations and 
anxieties he entered the railway 
carriage with his two unsound 
companions. The journey was 
harassing ; the young man alarmed 
his fellow-passengers by his fierce 
gestures and occasional demands 
upon the gendarme for his purse, 
which in his fixed insanity he sup- 
posed to be stolen from him; and 
the old one, pale and drivelling, 
with a long white beard and flow- 
ing white hair, wrapped in a fur 
coat this hot day, esdine and 
cold, and giving way to hysterical 
convulsions at every appearance of 
disturbance in his grandson, pre- 
sented a miserable aspect of imbe- 
cility and grief; so that when at 
last the Baron was quit of them 
both, and saw them, consigned to 
the care of a faithful old servant, 
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drive away from Paris to their 
home near Versailles, he was con- 
scious of a sense of relief. But 
fresh agitations awaited him. On 
the morning following his arrival 
at the French capital, while he sat 
with that lovely widow, his niece, 
giving out the gossip of Badheim 
and taking in the gossip of the 
Tuileries, a telegram was delivered 
to him. 

It was from Franz. Arno was 
lost—nowhere to be found. Franz 
wrote in alarm, and the Baron read 
in despair. He showed his message 
to his niece. He explained how it 
was impossible that he should re- 
main longer with her. His uneasi- 
ness would kill him. He could not 
depend on the vigilance or the 
ability of his servant in a matter 
of such importance; he must go 
himself, and the sooner the better. 
He must set off by the next train 
for Badheim. Remonstrance was 
useless. The Baron bid farewell 
to his niece, and started for Bad- 
heim. He could not rest; he 
fluttered uneasily about the car- 
riage, alternately opened and closed 
the window, and at every station 
looked eagerly out. His nerves 
were all on the strain when he at 
last found himself standing on the 
Badheim platform. There was some 
bustle at the station ; a train was 
just about to depart for Paris. He 
was waiting impatiently for his 
luggage when two figures went 
hastily by him. His glass was at 
his eye at the moment, and accord- 
ing to his habit he directed a 
searching glance upon them. A man 
with a woman leaning closely on 
his arm. The man with a large, 
-black wide-awake slouched over 
his face, a black coat tightly 
buttoned up to the throat, the col- 
lar raised so as to cover the lower 
part of the face, red whiskers and 
red hair, at first suggested himself 
to him as Mr. Greenfield, and he 
carried in his hand a small carpet- 
bag with the letters P. G. on it, 
confirming that notion; but an- 
other look sent a wonderful sus- 
picion across his mind. It was not 
Mr. Greenfield ; it had an air of 
Mr. Greenfield ; it was a shade of 
Mr. Greenfield, through which an- 
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other entity was to be descried ; 
and in spite of the slouched hat 
the Baron caught sight of a very 
regular profile. How swiftly the 
figures passed, how they darted 
into one of the carriages for Paris 
like a flash of lightning, and then 
were lost. The lady thickly veiled 
—about the height of Mrs. Green- 
field, dressed too in the same style 
—but the Baron recognised a diffe- 
rent movement—a movement that 
he thought he knew well, a more 
youthful, graceful step. His heart 
beat hard with its thoughts, for he 
thought of Potolski and Dorothea. 
More than once during the last few 
months he had caught glimpses of 
those two figures unawares. Could 
this be a secret flight ? Had things 
worked on to sucha consummation ? 
The Countess ruined, a noble house 
disgraced. He hurried along the 
platform. He got one look into 
the carriage as the train was start- 
ing. He only saw the Pole’s hand 
as it dropped a coin into the hand 
of one of the railway servants; but 
he knew that white hand well. 
Arno’s loss was forgotten in this 
still more powerful excitement. He 
made his way rapidly to the 
Maison Kiihn, and there learnt 
that the Chevalier was not at home. 
He was supposed to be absent for 
three days on a hunting excursion 
at Geraldstein, on the borders of 
the forest, and he had taken lug- 
gage with him. This was signifi- 
cant, and the Baron proceeded as 
fast as he could to the Maison 
Wertheim. On his way he met 
Captain Warburton, and he con- 
fided to him his fear. They went 
together to inquire for the Coun- 
tess, She was out. She had gone 
out quite alone. Since Madame 
Wolf's departure she had sat all 
alone. She was gone out now ; gone, 
as it was believed, to the chapel 
at Lichthenthal. She had of late 
spent many hours there In prayer. 
The Baron requested her maid to 
search her wardrobe. It was done ; 
and in great alarm the servant 
came to say that many articles of 
dress were missing. ‘The Baron’s 
suspicion gained strength. His 
conclusions were prompt as a wo- 
man’s, and he would not allow the 
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Captain the pleasure of doubt. 
They must go at once to the palace, 
and seek an interview with Count 
Ernest. He was so nervous, so 
upset, the Captain must accom- 
pany him. It seemed to them both 
now that their feet could not carry 
them fast enough. The Baron 
wiped his face continually with his 
handkerchief. Richard’s cheeks 
and brow were flushed, and he 
strode along with vigour, dragging 
the Baron on by the arm whenever 
his legs seemed to give way. 
‘Something is the matter,’ said 
one or two loungers passing them. 
It was not mere curiosity that 
moved the Baron now; it was not 
the busy desire of interference. 
His better sensibilities were roused. 
The destruction hanging over a 
young and lovely woman, and the 
disgrace of the name of Wertheim, 
so justly high in the roll of German 
nobility—the horror that would 
come upon the young Count, him- 
self one of the chief ornaments of 
that house, and the subject of 
general love and respect—came 
down upon him like a clond, ex- 
tinguishing for the time all the 
light vivacity of his nature. He 
who was so fond of telling, could 
hardly bring himself now to tell 
this to Ernest ; and when he found 
himself at the palace gate, his 
strength went out of him, and he 
leant for support on Captain War- 
burton. Nor was the meeting 
which followed. with the young 
Count less painful than its antici- 
pation. He took refuge indeed for 
a time in unbelief, but through his 
doubts the sickness of a fearful 
and increasing apprehension be- 
trayed itself. He was tried, as the 
Baron well knew, by another grief 
before this possibility of calamity 
in its worst form was revealed to 
him, and the stern, laboured com- 
posure of his face did not deceive 
either of his companions. But the 
Baron’s active, unmeditative na- 
ture found a satisfaction in the 
activity of the measures adopted 
for the arrest of the supposed 
fugitives. Before a quarter of an 
hour had elapsed, the telegraph 
wires were at work along the line 
from Badheim to Paris, command- 
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ing the arrest of the gentleman 
and lady minutely described by the 
Baron, and their detention, at 
whatever station they might be 
discovered, under the guard of the 
gendarmerie until the arrival of 
Count Ernest. His father’s posi- 
tion as Minister of the Interior 
gave all the necessary authority for 
these proceedings, and therefore 
there were no troublesome delays. 
But now that the work was done, 
the trouble of the thought grew 
deeper. The Baron in his trepida- 
tion let fall several hints of former 
observations of his own, till the 
sick fear became an agony which 
tasked the whole strength both of 
mind and body. To have to wait, 
to take patience, that is one of the 
worst aggravations in a position of 
apprehension; and now it was 
compulsory to wait. The Count 
was to start by the next train in 
pursuit of what he dreaded to 
find; but half an hour must pass 
before that departure ; and he, with 
those other two who were in some 
sort the partners of his affliction, 
walked uneasily up and down the 
platform. The Count muttered 


sometimes to himself. The — 


whose hand he twice clutched— 
perhaps unconsciously, or perhaps 
with a sense of his hearty sympathy 
—heard sentences come broken 
from his lips. They were in Ger- 
man, but he understood them. 

‘My sister! oh, my sister! Ruin, 
it is eternal ruin. Nothing less, 
nothing less. The infernal villain ! 
damn him! damn him ! 

To this the Captain was moved 
to reply, ; 

73 Z damn him with all my 
heart !’ 

Ernest walked some steps further 
on to return again, and leant close 
to Richard to say with a fervour 
that shook his hearer to the soul— 

‘But damnation which waits for 
the hereafter is not enough—now, 
now, without pause, his punish- 
ment must come, and from me. J 
must find him. J must do this, 
He must be destroyed like a worm 
—he must be trodden down into 
the dirt. What isthe time? Did 
it ever move so slow before? . I 
have been here a century,’ 
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So it seemed to his swift passion; 
but time moved on steadily till the 
right moment came, and then, while 
Ernest made haste to enter a vacant 
carriage, the Baron whispered to 
Richard that he must go with him. 
He was too old himself and too 
nervous to be of use, but the Count 
ought to have a friend present at 
such a meeting as this must be. 
The Captain pressed the Baron’s 
hand, hurriedly secured for himself 
a ticket, and then took his place by 
Ernest’s side. 

‘What are you here for? said 
Ernest, looking at him with sur- 
prise. 

‘I am your friend, if you re- 
quire one, replied Richard. 

‘I thank you, Captain Warburton.’ 

After this there was silence. 
Richard respected his companion’s 
feelings ; and the silence was only 
broken when the Count made his 
anxious inquiries at the stations 
where they stopped. It was at 
Kehlstadt junction, which is the 
central point of several other lines, 
and where some delay necessarily 
takes place, that they at last reached 
their aim. Here Ernest found that 
the suspected fugitives had been 
arrested, and had been lodged under 
an escort of gendarmerie securely 
in the hotel. Here he must learn 
his fate. Here the knowledge must 
come which must either free him 
from his great fear, or teach him 
that truth which would in its cer- 
tainty make the misery of doubt 
an object of desire, which would, 
by its presence, shrivel into insig- 
nificance every preceding calamity. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Captain Warburton walked be- 
hind Ernest while he was led by 
one of the railway officials to the 
apartment which was the temporary 
prison of the travellers. Two gen- 
darmes were stationed outside the 
door, and two others paced up and 
down inside the apartment. ‘There 
was deep silence while Ernest 
entered. The saloon was large, 
consisting of two rooms divided 
by folding-doors, which were set 
open. The Pole was walking un- 
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easily to and fro, glancing now and 
then furtively at the window, which 
reached to the floor. The Countess 
was on a small settee in the corner 
of the room, her head buried in her 
hands. She had kept on her bonnet 
and the thick veil which hid her 
face, but her brother too surely 
recognised her form, and too well 
he knew that of her atrocious com- 
panion through his attempted dis- 
guise, There they both were— 
there they were together. The 
sister whom he had cherished was 
degraded. He knew her, and he 
knew what she had done. The 
spirit working within stamped its 
strong lines upon his countenance 
while he went on close up to the 
Pole ; and Richard Warburton fol- 
lowed his movements with intense 
anxiety. When Potolski—who was 
deficient in that one virtue of cou- 
rage which has distinguished some 
men on all other points as bad as 
himself—who was, in plain terms, 
a coward—met Ernest’s eye fixed 
upon him with its strong resolve, 
his colour changed, and he fell 
back a few paces. The other, with 
an effort that cost him long hours 
of after suffering, assumed a calm 
attitude while he addressed him. 

‘Throw away,’ said he, ‘those 
attempts to look like an honest 
man: let us see you in your own 
shape while we deal with you ac- 
cording to your own deserts. Show 
yourself as you are; and be sure 
that whatever mask you put on, I 
know what you are.’ 

The white passion of Ernest’s 
face filled Dorothea with fear. She 
had rather felt than seen his en- 
trance, She had counted in secret 
agony every tread of his foot. She 
dreaded some great vengeance on 
her lover, and she now precipitated 
herself betweeh the two men down 
upon her knees, clutching at her 
brother’s hands, 

‘Ernest, my brother, what are 
you come here for? What can 
your meaning be? You terrify me. 
You look horrible, as I think a 
murderer might look, And what are 
these other men? Oh! surely you 
would not kill a man so! You 
cannot, you will not, be an assassin. 
If you want a victim, take me.’ 
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The sight of his sister in this 
shameful position—the sound of her 
voice makingsuch an appeal forsuch 
a man—stirred more strongly in 
Ernest’s heart the fire of indigna- 
tion ; but it was not such a fire as 
flares and wastes itself in a quick 
blaze. He released his hands from 
his sister’s hold, and put her from 
him, while he replied, in slow, mea- 
sured accents— 

‘No; I must not, I cannot be 
an assassin. I would not kill even 
this man as a coward kills; and 
therefore it is no question now of 
death. But what is this to you, 
and how dare you, who should be 
dumb with shame, speak to ques- 
tion me? You will hear no more. 
I shall remove you from that pre- 
sence which is an insult.’ 

He lifted the- Countess in his 
arms with stern determination, and 
carried her into the inner room, 
when he returned immediately to 
the apartment he had left, and 
closed and locked the folding-doors. 
Meanwhile the Pole had advanced 
to the window ; but Captain War- 
burton stood in a seemingly care- 
less attitude with his back close 
against it. 

‘Will you be so kind, Captain 
Warburton, said the Chevalier, 
with smooth courtesy, ‘as to open 
that window for me? The air of 


this room is positively stifling !’ 

‘I am sorry to refuse you, Ca- 
valier Potki; but I rather think 
my friend the Count requires the 


window shut. It seems unkind, I 
dare say, but I have an odd notion 
that if you leant out to air your- 
self you might by chance tumble 
upon that balcony below, and Count 
rnest is anxious for your safety.’ 

‘Count Ernest has no concern, 
Captain Warburton, with my safety; 
neither have you. I claim my 
liberty ; and I ask by what autho- 
rity, and in whose name, I am de- 
tained here? 

The Pole spoke English to Rich- 
ard, but he was replied to in Ger- 
man by Count Ernest, who had at 
that moment returned, and placed 
himself by Richard’s side between 
Potolski and the window. 

‘I am ready,’ said he, ‘to answer 
that question. You are detained 
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here, Casimir Potolski, as a felon, 
and by the Grand-Duke’s authority. 
You are held as a common thief, 
with your stolen passport, and your 
false name.’ 

‘If I have used a passport made 
out for the convenience of another 
gentleman, who was kind enough 
to put it within my reach, Count 
Ernest, that was done merely to 
oblige your sister, by whose invi- 
tation I undertook this little jour- 
ney to Paris ; certainly not without 
some risk to myself; but I confess 
my weakness, I find it difficult to 
refuse a favour to a pretty woman.’ 

This gross outrage tried Ernest’s 
resolution to the utmost. An im- 
mense passion told its presence 
upon each muscle of his face, and 
made itself way in hot drops 
through every pore of his skin; 
but he stood firm in his true cou- 
rage, and paused before he suffered 
himself to speak. -He then said— 

‘Your insult is thrown away 
upon me: it will not drive me to 
violence, nor alter my purpose, 
Vengeance is not forme. No single 
stroke nor prompt revenge can 
work your chastisement. It will 
be by slow degrees that the accu- 
mulated wrath of God will mea- 
sure out the just payment of your 
load of crimes ; and the great re- 
tribution must be the work of time. 
But now, even now, before I leave 

ou, your slanders shall be unsaid. 
if you are kept here to answer for 
the abstraction of that slip of 
paper bearing on it Mr. Greenfield’s 
name, I may have some other graver 
charges to advance against you.’ 

‘Those will-tell no less against 
your sister.’ 

‘No, scoundrel, they will not, 
Her name is not to be uttered here, 
You shall not dare to say it again. 
Do you know where your wife is ? 

‘1 did not till this moment, but 
T suspect it now. So,Count Ernest, 
T think I understand you. She has 
been under your protection, and 
you are tired of the charge. I do 
not wonder at that ; but ask some 
one else to rid you of it, and not 


me. 

*Contemptible hound !—liar !— 
mean and execrable liar—with your 
false heart and your false tongue. 
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You know her virtue too well. She 
is under my care, but not such care 
as you would have consigned her 
to. She has found what she looked 
for—an honourable shelter. Che- 
valier, through her I am aware of 
some transactions of yours with 
Zavier von Helfenstein, that 
same gentleman against whom 
his cousin and my friend Otto is 
now pressing a suit, transactions 
concerning certain papers, certain 
deeds, which you would rather not 
have published, but which I can 
and will publish and prove unless 
you submit to a few conditions 
which I intend to impose upon you 
for the benefit. of society. You 
look unpleasantly disturbed ; but 
it is unworthy of a man of your 
stamp to give way to a futile emo- 
tion. I have a task to set you. 
See me do it. It is not difficult : 
it is merely the writing of your 
owi name, and, you see, we have 
writing materials here at your dis- 
posal,” Count Ernest moved to the 
table while he spoke, signing to the 
Pole to follow him, ‘And now, 
Casimir Potolski, he said, ‘I re- 
quest that while I write, you read.’ 

He sat down to write, the Pole 
standing behind his chair looking 
over his shoulder, and following 
the movement of his hand with 
his eyes, appearing completely cast 
down, but when Ernest reached 
the conclusion, and turned to re- 
quest the signature, the Chevalier, 
with wonderful rapidity, snatched 
a hunting-dagger from beneath his 
coat, and attempted a stab at the 
Count’s heart. An exclamation 
from Captain Warburton, who stood 
opposite, and who saw the flash of 
the steel, gave a warning only just 
in time. Ernest seized the Pole’s 
hand, and wrested the knife from 
him. He rose from his seat as he 
did so, and the Pole, who stooped 
to deal the blow, received a chance 
cut across the brow. He turned 
white, and sank upon the chair 
previously occupied by young Wer- 
theim, who, flinging the knife away 
and binding a handkerchief hastil 
and tightly across the wound, said, 

‘Now, Chevalier Potolski, you 
are well placed for my purpose; 
sign that paper.’ 
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‘It is impossible, Count Ernest ; 
my life flows from me; see, I am 
bleeding—ill—I sink—I faint—I 
cannot sign.’ 

‘You can sign. You are neither 
dead nor dying, and you must 
sign. Captain Warburton and these 
gentlemen, pointing to the gen- 
darmes, will be witnesses to your 
signature. If you refuse, you know. 
what I can and will do. I stay 
by you till you write me your name 
on that paper, afterwards, I shall 
consign you to better care than 
mine.’ 

The Pole was a figure to gratify 
revenge while he sat there with his 
unsightly wound and strange pallor, 
and with shaking fingers wrote his 
faint signature. Captain Warbur- 
ton came forward and entered his 
own name as witness, in letters of 
a size and strength which might 
be accepted as a type of his satis- 
faction in the task. 

‘Now this work is done,’ said 
the Count, ‘you have signed your 
shame — you have unsaid your 
slanders—you have avowed your 
atrocious project for making your- 
self master of the estates of Hil- 
denburg—you have sworn never to 
return to this Duchy—you have 
put your name to the innocence of 
your wife — you have confessed 
yourself a swindler, a liar, and a 
miscreant ; we all know you to be 
a coward, and more might be told 
against you, and we might retain 

you here for further punishment ; 
but why should we look upon 
abomination, or what can we de- 
sire so much as your departure? 
You shall go; upon my responsi- 
bility you shall go ; I consign you 
for the present to the care of these 
officers, who will be the com- 
panions in due time of your jour- 
ney forward to Paris, If you ever 
reappear in these dominions, it will 
be at the risk of your liberty, or 
perhaps of your life. Gentlemen, 
take your prisoner away.’ 

Seeking to conceal his complete 
humiliation under the semblances 
of a severe physical suffering, the 
Pole was led off by the gendarmes, 

Ernest now turned to Captain 
Warburton, and fervently grasped 
his hand. ‘It is done,’ said he; 
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‘it is done; yet not all; no, not 
all, God forgive me for the temp- 
tation that besieged me when I 
threw that knife away. He is dis- 
figured, Captain, he is disfigured, I 
think, for life; he will carry on 
his face that recollection of me; 
but I did not strike him purposely, 
for how could I doa cnet act? 
Oh, Captain, had I but stood there 
without a friend near me. Could 
we but have met alone, man to 
man,’ 

‘I can perfectly understand that 
wish, Count Ernest; I can guess 
how much it must have cost you 
not to fall upon him—not to de- 
stroy him utterly, and pound him 
to death and crush him to powder ; 
but you were right to hold back, 
and I respect you for it.’ 

This was a great admission from 
the Captain, who esteemed him- 
self so highly that there was little 
room left for respect for other men ; 
but he had rendered a service to 
the Count, and this expression of 
approbation might have proved on 
a strict analysis nothing more 
than a residue from an increased 
quantity of self-conceit on that ac- 
count, only he was agitated and had 
no time for introspection, nor was 
introspection the habit of his mind, 

‘Well, I must say, he con- 
tinued, ‘it is a very lucky thing 
that I saw what the infernal dirty 
brute —the sneaking, treacherous 
hound was up to with his knife, 
You know I always admired his 
sleight of hand, and I can tell you 
he was marvellously quick in whip- 
ping out his weapon. It is a good 
thing he had not a// slow people to 
deal with ; his next step, of course, 
would have been a dash out of the 
window, and your dull German 
police would never have dashed 
after him. I should like to see 
them try it; he would not have 
been caught, he would have been a 
murderer let loose on society, and 
— death, Count, would never 

ave been properly paid for. Those 
gendarmes of yours take it all out 
in size. Confounded staring louts 
they are—large and lazy. It is 
well that we were too much. for 
him without them.’ 

‘Yes, Captain, it is well, for I 

F 
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have much left to do; but the task 
is hard. Oh! Dorothea. You are 
an only child, Captain Warburton. 
I remember I have heard you 
lament it ; but when you go home 
to-night fall down upon your knees 
and thank God that he has not 
given you a sister. Farewell for 
the present ; I must be alone with 
her for a little while.’ 

Richard silently wrung the hand 
which was extended to him, and 
went out of doors to seek the relief 
of fresh air for unaccustomed 
emotions that made his eyes moist 
and his steps less steady than usual, 
while Ernest unlocked and opened 
the door of the apartment where 
he had left the Countess. 

The feelings which shook the 
brother’s heart and disordered his 
aspect when he went to his cruel 
duty, deepened when he saw his 
sister in her position of abject 
misery. Crouched in a remote 
corner of the room as if in a pas- 
sion of terror, her head buried on 
her knees, she was rocking to and 
fro as those do who are in sharp 
bodily pain, seeking to ease it by 
mechanical exercise. The dark 
bonnet and shawl which had been 
used to conceal her face and figure 
had been cast away on the ground, 
probably with an impetuous action, 
for her yellow hair was hanging 
loose about her. She pushed it 
back from her face at the sound of 
the door opening, and the sight of 
Ernest, with his altered looks and 
his dress stained here and there 
with the marks of blood, startled 
her with a new fear; she rose and 
shrilly called upon her brother to 
say what he had done with the 
man from whose side he had torn 
her. She called upon him to 
answer for each drop of blood she 
saw, and demanded how he dared 
to enter her presence with the 
signs of his murder showing on his 
garments. Then—he remaining 
sternly silent while the tide rolled 
on—there came an ebbing of this 
fury, and she sank down again in 
a hopeless exhaustion. Soimpetu- 
ous now was the flow of her afflic- 
tion, that the drop of her tears 
upon her silk dress could be heard 
like rain. She dragged herself 
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along with a fresh effort to her 
brother’s feet, and clinging to his 
knees, cried, ‘ Brother, brother, hear 
me—forgive me—I know it is not 
true, I know it is only my wicked 
dream, and you could not do it, 
for you said you could not ; you 
promised me, and you cannot lie. 
Oh! how could I ever think that 
you could lie; you are neither 
cruel nor a coward ; you are not ; I 
know so well that you are a brave, 
merciful man; only pity me, pity 
me! tell me the truth, and make 
me understand it. Ernest, Ernest, 
I do not know what I am saying ; 
I cannot tell what I have said; 
you tell me—you tell—you who are 
so much stronger, tell me what has 
come to pass—help me! help me!’ 

‘Help you? Oh, Dorothea, you 
have made that difficult. But lift 
yourself up from this prostration, 
which is useless; for what is the 
prostration of the body? Subdue 
your thoughts, my sister, while you 
listen to me.’ 

He raised her as he spoke and 
placed her in a chair, standing 
opposite to her, and fixing his eyes 
steadily upon her while he con- 
tinued, she at intervals hiding her 
face and then uncovering it again, 
and by her changing gestures be- 
traying the moving passions of her 
soul, To her scared thoughts her 
brother’s voice sounded like the 
awful voice of the last judgment. 

‘Dorothea, the man from whose 
hands I have released you is still 
alive, but not to you. You will 
never see him again. You will not 
have to undergo such punishment 
asthat. These spots of blood which 
shock your sight are his; they come 
from a slight cut—a cut I gave him 
unintentionally in shifting the 
point of the blade with which he 
attempted my life. Yes, he at- 
tempted my life ; but why should 
you change colour for that? Do 
you not know that it would have 
been the least of his crimes, or how 
should anything touch you now, 
graceless, trustless, false-hearted ? 
I told you what this man was; 
you knew it all. Oh, shame! you 
snew the existence of his wife, and 
better—much better—you would 
have done by me if you had long 
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ago taken that knife from him to 
strike the blow yourself, that I 
might not see this day, that might 
be cold and dead to your disgrace. 
But listen tome now. He, like a 
coward, has cast all the sin on you. 
He has slandered you with a gross 
lie. Be still; do not start—do not 
leave your seat. Give way to no 
more ecstasies, for we have had too 
many of them. Be dumb, and let 
his name never again pass your lips 
or mine. But hear me, I say, for I 
must speak. I must speak as the 
voice of your conscience coming to 
life after long death. You must 
confess what you have done—your 
cruelty and your crime. Have you 
not betrayed the affianced lover of 
your choice who trusted you? 
Have you not given yourself up to 
a depraved passion? Have you not 
degraded the name of your father 
and the image of your mother? 
You have! You have made your- 
self a blot upon that long line of 
virtue which is the just pride of 
our house. You have invoked dis- 
honour with your corrupt, deceitful 
heart. But the God whom your 
mother served has suffered me to 
save you from the abhorred 
pollution. Thank him fervently 
for that—devoutly, humbly, hon- 
estly.’ 

‘ Brother—brother—brother !’ 

‘What are these sobs for, Doro- 
thea? What is this clamour of 
grief? Lift your voice in thanks- 
giving. Can you not see yourown 
salvation, and do you not know 
what I delivered you from when I 
stopped you here? Must I name 
the thing you might have been? I 
cannot. No, I cannot even now in 
your presence speak such a word. 
A lost creature and friendless—do 
you hear, do you listen to me? 
What comfort could you have 
looked for then? The worst, that 
you had deserved your fate—con- 
tinual suffering and continual re- 
morse—man’s contempt and God’s 
displeasure, Ido not know what 
your thoughts are, Will you hear 
mine? You have robbed me of my 
hope and my faith. You have fixed 
in my soul an endless sorrow and 
the sting of disgrace. I looked to 
you in the time of trouble; I built 
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up my heart’s shelter in your home 
of peace. Like the senseless archi- 
tect, I built my house on the loose 
sand. Yes, such fools we are; and 
we discover the madness only when 
we see the ruin. Shortsighted, 
credulous, heedless, do we not read 
again and again the records of 
betrayed affection, the imbecility 
of all trust, the worthlessness of all 
enthusiasm, and to no purpose? for 
we still shape our presumptuous 
hope and defy past history. We 
dare our fate, but, poor idiots, we 
shudder and hide our faces when 
we see it coming to tread us down. 
In whose shape does it come 
upon me? Is this you? Is it really 
you? 

He grasped her hands while he 
spoke, and looked closely in her 
face as if to assure himself of the 
identity. of those fair features. 

‘Is it—can it be my sister, my 
wonderfully beautiful sister, my 
own dear sister, my little sister? 

These last words came with the 
sweet sound of other days—came 
with the influence of early love, 
and passionate, tender-thoughted 
tears flowed after them. Dorothea, 
accustomed to admire in Ernest a 
model of manly strength, stared 
wondering in his face, 

‘Ah,’ said he, in reply to that 
bewildered look, ‘you wonder at 
this sign of weakness, and well you 
may ; but strangely the old days of 
our childhood came back to me 
just then, and with them this 
child’s trick—the days of our 
childhood which have lost their 
meaning for me now—those days 
when my sister was so precious to 
me that the love of her was a part 
of my heart’s religion. It seems 
to me now nothing more than a 
delusion of disease—a mere sick- 
ness of the brain. Let it go, then; 
let it go.’ 

He loosened his grasp, and 
pushed her hands away from hin. 

‘Only care is left. I take you 
back to our home to-day; but 
though it is the home of both, dis- 
tance will be between us. In an 
hour’s time we leave this place for 
Badheim. Wretched Dorothea, 
use that hour for prayer and rest, 
for you require both.’ With his 
F2 
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strong hand he led her sinking, 
almost dying, to the bedchamber 
he had ordered for her use, and 
there he left her to silence and to 
misery, 


CHAPTER XXIIL 


While Ernest was going through 
his bitter trial, Ida was dealing 
with a new and unexpected trouble 
at home, which turned her thoughts 
away from the dismissal of the 
governess and the grief of Dorothea, 
and fixed them upon a subject still 
more painful. It was on the 
morning of Dorothea’s unsuspected 
flight that Harry sought Ida’s side, 
and began to question her concern- 
ing the distress he had found her 
in, which she had left him without 
explaining. Her reply was hardly 
intelligible, and he proceeded to 
mention to her some hints that 
had been dropped to him by Céles- 
tine de Valincourt, and now and 
then touched upon by Richard 
Warburton, of an impending Ger- 
man marriage. Was it true that 


his cousin was to be a German 
Countess? Ida replied with pas- 


sionate energy that it was not true. 
She was angry: she could not en- 
dure to be kneaded into food for 
the gossips of Badheim, to be the 
subject of false rumours, Tears 
rose to her eyes, Harry begged 
her not to suffer such things to 
annoy her. It was enough that 
it was untrue—enough for him, at 
least. The thought of this German 
marriage had struck him painfully, 
but now he felt himself a new 
man, inspired with a new hope for 
an urgent suit of his own. In short, 
Harry Conway entreated Ida to 
think of him as her lover and her 
future husband. Ida heard and 
trembled. It seemed to her that 
the worst moment had come, and 
a grievous contention arose in 
her mind. It appeared equally 
impossible to her to refuse or to 
accept Harry’s suit. She loved him 
with a trusting love ; but there was 
arecollection in her heart of a diffe- 
rent affection, intense and absorbing 
—of such a love as Harry might ob- 
tain one day from another woman 
—but not from her, Yet how could 
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she resolve to banish him from her 
side, him whom she had looked on 
as her brother restored, how could 
she inflict a pang upon him who 
had come to ee in the shape of a 
comforter, and to her father as a 
new hope in life? She stood silent, 
rans: between these thoughts. 
Harry urged her to speak, and 
pressed upon her the fact that her 
father encouraged his hope, and 
wished him success. On this she 
called up her courage to reply. She 
told Harry that her love for him 
was a sister's love, and entreated 
him to ask no more. He treated 
this as an impossible romance. 
She became stronger in denial as 
he became stronger in his demands, 
She loved him too well to deceive 
him. He could not understand 
her. If her heart were free, let her 
grant him time to winit. It was 
her father’s wish, She wept. She 
begged Harry to desist, and finally 
she threw herself upon his gene- 
rosity. She had no aversion to 
him herself. Where was the hid- 
den obstacle? Her heart, indeed, 
belonged to no other man, and 
there was no living rival; but 
secretly in a whisper she told that 
therewasa recollection. She implored 
Harry to withdraw his suit; if he 
persevered in it, he would bring 
misery upon her. In moving ac- 
cents she prayed for a happy, tender 
friendship, which would be the 
truest blessing to them both. 
Harry’s affection was noble and 
true. He promised to cease from 
a solicitation which he saw afflicted 
her so deeply ; but he could not any 
longer remain as a member of her 
home. He must tear himself away 
—lhie must return at once to Eng- 
land. He left her in order to tell 
Sir Archibald the result of his 
appeal, and she remained utterly 
miserable in the prospect of his 
departure. She was losing her 
dearest friend. Her affliction was 
interrupted by the entrance of her 
father, from whom she had to en- 
dure a long and severe remon- 
strance. He urged with extraor- 
dinary fervour every argument in 
favour of Harry's proposal. He 
was a passionate man, and he spoke 
with the eloquence of passion. He 
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had cherished in his heart’ the 
project of this union. It offered 
every advantage to his daughter, 
and revived a dead hope for him- 
self. Harry looked to him like his 
own son. He might live to see his 
grandson the heir of Holybrook. 
Holybrook would again become a 
happy home, 

It was strange to Ida to be ap- 
pealed to by her father. He spoke 
to her in the voice of entreaty, and 
she had to turn to him and say No. 
It was now that she knew for the 
first time the power of an angry 
man. In his reply, indignation and 
irony were poured down upon her 
in equal force. She was the subject 
of all the bitterness that speech is 
capable of ; and when at last Sir 
Archibald left her presence, with 
the threat of a future infelicity 
which she had invited for herself, 
the tremor of her heart assured her 
that the rest of life was not to be 
happy. Aunt Kitty came to her, 
but it was less to comfort than to 
exhort, for she hoped to change 
her resolution ; and when she be- 
came convinced that this was 
impossible, she fell into a prolonged 
expression of regret, with varied 
pictures of future unhappy con- 
sequences. Harry would S lost to 
them ; Sir Archibald would marry 
Félicie, and become a confirmed 
gambler; Ida would be driven 
from her natural home, and live in 
an inferior position, 

Ida had nothing to answer. Her 
mind was made up, but she was 
suffering, and could think of no 
arguments to oppose to these asser- 
tions, which might have been ex- 
tended to any length had not the 
door been flung violently open to 
eut the thread of Aunt Kitty’s 
discourse, while Carlotta Schulz 
burst into the room without any 
form of salutation, and stood gasp- 
ing and panting before them, fore- 
ing her breath to speak in a high 
unnatural key, so high charge 
with news that it vented itself in a 
series of sharp explosions, 

‘Ach! da habe ich so viel gesch- 
witzt, Miss Conway. Miss Ida, I 
have never so much sweated since 
the day (and on the 30th of May 
it was three years ago this thing 
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happened) when Miss Twopenny 
took herself away with the old 
Major Goldworthy, which was a 
crafty, ugly, and vicious man, but 
rich. And Miss Twopenny was 
my pupil in German, and good 
heavens ! Miss Ida, Countess Doro- 
thea was my pupil in embroideries. 
T have run like a hare; there has 
been no one here in advance of me’ 
(she looked anxiously round the 
room as she spoke) ; ‘I bring the 
news first, I hope. Oh! I have 
vowed so strong you shall hear it 
first from me; but Madame Stein 
is close on my back, perhaps. It is 
a hot race. She gallops, but she 
gallops like a tortoise, she has so 
much flesh. Iam meagre, I thank 
God ; but I have run so hard, see, 
I have lost my shoe in the race.’ 

At the name of Dorothea, Ida 
ran eagerly forward. 

‘Speak, Carlotta; tell at once 
what you have to tell.’ 

But Carlotta was too practised a 
newsmonger to yield up her trea- 
sure all at once ; she dallied in ex- 
pletives and reflections. 

‘Ach! it is so dreadful bad to 
tell, and this story of Miss Two- 
penny was also a greatly strange 
event. The Major he was sixty- 
nine, but the Chevalier—ah! the 
wicked Chevalier! Do not press 
me, my dear young lady ; you shall 
know only too quick. Have I not 
lost my shoe? See how my white 
stocking is spoiled in the dust. I 
should be grateful for a slipper to 
borrow.’ 

Carlotta was ill-advised in the 
delay she used: her antagonist was 
gaining upon her with every word 
she spoke ; and now, to her dismay, 
that lady made a vigorous entrance, 
with both shoes on her feet and one 
in her hand. With short decided 
steps she went straight to Ida, and 
in the weighty accents of her Ger- 
man French gave out the intelli- 
gence which the other had held 
back too long. 

‘Safez-vous, Miss Ida, que la 
Comtesse Dorothée c'est une forte 
maufaise fille? It is an infaymous 

irl.’ 
. ‘You need not say,’ interrupted 
Carlotta, ‘ have I not been here five 
minutes advancing you, and shall 
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not Miss Ida know too well already 
that Chevalier Potolski, who is a 
married man—whose wife is teacher 
of Count Ernest’s school at Gerns- 
dorf—has carried away our young 
Countess Dorothy of Wertheim? 
Have I not run, have I not sweated 
for this—to tell it all first of you? 

‘Ah! Miss Ida, yes,’ said Mme. 
Stein, ‘but I have run too; only 
Carlotta has so malicious left her 
shoe for me to tumble over it, 
which I have done, and which has 
made me so sorrowfully late. Tam 
like Esau, tricked by Jacob; and 
she has got all your first thanks! 

‘But it is no trick if I can run 
well,’ said Carlotta ; ‘look at me, 
Miss Ida; I am not so hot as 
she,’ 

‘Ah! your transpiration is not 
so much en dehors, but it is strong 
inside heat,’ replied Madame Stein. 
‘Mais quelle ifamie. Oui, c’est 
pien une forte maufaise fille ; et 
safez-vous que le jeune Comte 
Erneste—he has been enragé, and 
he has turned a poniard first on his 
sister, then on himself; he is mor- 
tal wounded. Ah! c'est avreux, 


mais c'est bositif, le bauvre jeune 


homme! 

Ida’s heart was sick with appre- 
hension; and these two women, 
though neither of themevil-hearted, 
went on with their bad news and 
their exaggerations of it, licking 
their lips as over a feast of high 
relish, till she could hardly bear 
the torment of their presence. But 
relief came at last in the shape of 
the Baron, accompanied by the ex- 
cellent Dr. Enghel, and Ida ran to 
meet them with eager impetuosity. 
‘The Baron held Arno in his arms; 
he looked fatigued ; his face, better 
fitted for an expression of humo- 
rous lightness, told a story of dis- 
aster, and he had an air of extreme 
lassitude. But as at the rising of 
the sun the lesser luminaries dis- 
appear, so were Carlotta and Ma- 
dame Stein extinguished at his 
coming ; and after a few salutations 
they went out and left him the sole 
source of light. He began; he 
talked fast, and the order of his 
narrative was more confused than 
usual, 


‘Ach, Miss Ida! I have lost and 
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found my Arno. It was a telegram 
“he is lost,” to bringme back so quick 
to Badheim, to find our Countess, 
mon Dieu! in her act of evasion, 
of elopement. Ach Gott! he is 
crafty, our Pole. Mein Gott! what 
a danger for our Count. But Arno 
is safe! His mind was distract 
when I went away. My poor child, 
he wandered ; he aaa into Ma- 
demoiselle Félicie’s bed-room—ah, 
le gaillard! he has entered her 
bonnet-box and warmed his poor 
shivering nose in her best bonnet ! 
Mon Dieu! her maid has closed ze 
lidon him. Ach! it is for me to 
be grateful to Heaven, for Made- 
moiselle has required her bonnet 
and has found him out before he 
grew stifled, Mypoor Arno! Ah, 
mon Dieu! shall Count Ernest re- 
cover his sad sister so ? 

Miss Conway and Ida, both be- 
traying impatience at this episode, 
Dr. Enghel took pity and told all 
there was to tell, which was not 
enough. Anxiety must be endured 
till the return either of the Count 
or the Captain ; but Aunt Kitty let 
fall some expressions of wonder at 
Carlotta’s revelation concerning the 
schoolmistress at Gernsdorf, and 
with a disposition to condemn 
Ernest, proceeding from a secret 
suspicion of too much tenderness 
for him yet lingering in Ida’s heart, 
observed that Potolski’s wife had 
taken up a strange position and a 
very young and handsome protec- 
tor, and that much scandal was the 
natural and proper consequence of 
that proceeding—a scandal which 
had caused a coldness between the 
young Count and his exemplary 
father. 

‘Whoever has told you that,’ 
said the Doctor, rubbing his beard 
briskly up and down with his 
knuckles (as he was wont to do 
under aggravating circumstances), 
‘has told you a damned lie!’ 

Now if an Englishman had used 
such a phrase, Miss Conway would 
have resented it; but the oath in 
its German garb met with the polite 
reception which she was in the 
habit of extending to foreigners. 
It is well known that the ladies of 
England will tolerate the most rank 
offence if it be introduced to them 
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by the agency of a foreign lan- 
guage ; and it is therefore not sur- 
prising that this ‘ verdammte liige’ 
rolled out from between the thick 
moustaches of the Doctor without 
disturbing Aunt Kitty’s serenity, 
and that she merely smiled and 
bowed her head, and requested to 
hear more. The Doctor was ready 
to tell. He must make a long 
story short. 

‘Ach, mein Gott!’ cried the 
Baron, rising from his chair, ‘I 
must go—I must go learn what 
more is to know, for my doctor has 
told me already what he shall tell 
you now. Farewell, beloved ladies, 
tarewell! I come back when more 
is to relate” A glissade that 
D’Egville might have envied took 
him out of the room, and Arno ran 
yelping after him. 

The Doctor had in Ida, Miss 
Conway, and Emily Warburton 
three eager listeners while he re- 
lated that Potolski’s wife, Louisa, 
was an English girl whose widowed 
mother was married to a French 
scamp ; her home in Paris the re- 
sort of the worst profligates and 
gamblers; her life miserable; a 
child of the second marriage the 
favourite ; Louisa neglected and in- 
sulted. Potolski came to the house ; 
he was deceived and deceiving. 
The Frenchman drew him on with 
hopes of a dowry which was in 
truth wasted ; he amused himself 
with making love to the pretty 
English girl and converting her to 
the Roman Catholic faith. He suc- 
ceeded, as he always succeeded 
with women. Ida here made an 
indignant interruption— 

‘That, Doctor, is only because he 
is clever in discriminating charac- 
ter. These bad men who boast of 
infallibility in conquest only suc- 
ceed because they never lay siege 
but where they see the fortifications 
weak,’ 

‘So, so!—good! Miss Ida, I 
shall not argue this now, for I have 
not time; | must depart directly 
for the inspection of our Grand 
Duke’s great toe. His anger with 
Rosalie has vented itself in a fit of 
rheumatic gout, and so I must 
make haste to end my story.’ 

He then went on to tell how a 
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secret marriage took place between 
Potolski and Louisa North, Potol- 
ski pleading as a reason for secrecy 
his father’s desire for a noble alli- 
ance, but really intending to pass 
his life in public as a single 
man ; how he found himself cheated 
as to the dowry; how he was 
plunged deep in debt, one of his 
most urgent creditors being the 
present Count Xavier of Helfen- 
stein. How Count Xavier con- 
ceived a passion for Louisa Potol- 
ski ; how an infamous bargain was 
struck between the two men, which 
was to surrender her into his hands, 
She escaped from him almost by a 
miracle. 

There was no time for telling the 
details of that awful history, and 
indeed they were better left untold; 
but the good Doctor well remem 
bered the dark stormy night when 
this poor persecuted woman, all in 
disorder, appeared at his door, 
praying for hain, weary with her 
forced flight, almost mad with her 
misery. He and his sister con- 
cealed and protected her. She 
passed for a French servant for a 
time. He was then enjoying a 
short holiday in the environs of 
Paris; but when it was time to 
return to the Ducal court, it was 
necessary to find a permanent situ- 
ation for Louisa. th his perplexity 
the Doctor appealed to the man he 
loved best in the world, to the 
Count Ernest, his partner in every 
act of charity; and with the 
strictest injunctions of secrecy, 
Louisa’s history was confided to 
him. She was then placed at 
Gernsdorf as teacher of the little 
school just founded. 

‘Was it not strange, said Miss 
Conway, ‘to place her thus within 
reach of the Pole, in his very neigh- 
bourhood ? 

‘No, for it was not his neigh- 
bourhood ; the Pole only two years 
ago had left Badheim with such a 
stain on his character, that it was 
thought he would never dare to 
appear again; but he did, this very 
summer, after an absence of only 
two seasons, and he was received 
as you have seen. Ah, ladies, I 
shame to say that at Badheim, if a 
man has birth, wealth, wit, and 
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good looks, his vices are easily for- 
given.’ 

‘It is just the same in London,’ 
said Mrs. Warburton ; ‘ only we do 
not require all the advantages you 
have enumerated. We are charita- 
ble to any amount of iniquity to 
which either wealth or rank is 
attached.’ 

The Doctor was grieved ; he had 
looked on London as the only moral 
capital, it being the only one he had 
never visited. He was about to go, 
when the Baron returned with fresh 
tidings from the outer world; this 
time he came in tittering ; it was 
impayable, he said; there was a 
tragi-comedy at the Hétel d’Angle- 
terre. Mrs. Greenfield had heard a 
rumour that Mr. Greenfield was 
arrested with a young lady hanging 
upon him, at the Kehlstadt junc- 
tion. She had nearly died in her 
jealous hysterics ; she had let drop 
in her agonies all her other jealous 
occasions ; that grave, long-faced 
Reverend Peter was a gay gaillard 
a Lothario, a Lovelace. She had 


screamed till she nearly died, but 
in the midst of it all Peter himself, 
who had only been to see the ruins 
of the castle, soberly and alone, 


walked demurely in ; and she flew 
upon him in a delirium. It took 
him an hour to explain himself. 
The lady was really ill, and the 
Baron had promised Mr. Greenfield 
to fetch the best physician. The 
Doctor must accompany him back 
tothe hotel. Doctor Enghel gravely 
smiled, and promised to come ; and 
the two men took their departure 
together. To Ida it wasa relief to 
see them go, she had so much to 
think of. She wondered when 
Captain Warburton would come; it 
was the first time she had ever 
longed for his arrival. She hardly 
heard, though she appeared to listen 
to her aunt, while she explained 
to Emily how she had long ago 
foreseen all these events, and had 
by a strange intuition known from 
the very first that the Pole was a 
married man ; and Emily wondered, 
as she never ceased to wonder, at 
Kitty Conway’s prescience after the 
event. When Captain Warburton 
did at last arrive, however, it was 
evident by Miss Conway’s extreme 
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curiosity that she was not able, 
after all, to foresee all history ; he 
told it in great detail. He was 
gratified with the part he had 

layed in the scene ; he was grati- 
fied to see Ida hanging upon his 
words ; he was capable of generosity 
to a defeated rival (knowing as he 
did of Ernest’s rejection), and he 
spoke of him in high terms. Of 
the Countess he spoke in manly 
pity, and he expatiated in execra- 
tions of the Pole, and in contempt 
of the lazy, ill-contrived, sour- 
kraut-eating gendarmerie of Ger- 
many. When Ida retired for the 
night, contrary to her custom of 
late, she extended her hand to the 
Captain, and said, 

‘Thank you for what you have 
done to-day.’ 

He was looking fondly after her, 
his face still glowing from the 
effect of this happy circumstance, 
when Harry Conway joined him. 

‘Warburton, good-bye; I find 
myself obliged toreturn to England; 
I go early to-morrow—I must go. 
I dislike parting ceremonies, so 
just tell them to-morrow that I 
was all right when I went away, 
and give Ida this volume for me ; 
it is an illustrated copy of her 
favourite Z’ennyson. There, I have 
written her name in it. Ask her 
to keep it, and good-bye.’ 

The Captain fixed his eyes with 
their steady searching stare on 
Harry. He had conceived what 
may be called an enthusiastic friend- 
ship for him. 

‘Going away? said he ; ‘ well, 
that is an odd idea!’ 

And then he shook his hand 
cordially, and added a ‘Well, I 
suppose you like it, and a ‘Good 
night.’ This was the fashion of 
his farewell, which he himself sus- 
pected of verging on romance ; and 
perhaps for an Englishman it was 
rather romantic. So it was that 
Harry left in disappointment and 
regret the home to which he had 
been warmly welcomed. 

Meanwhile, Ernest had under- 
gone fresh troubles. He had, for 
the sake of his sister’s reputation, 
foregone the hope of a just retribu- 
tion; and now this care took him 
to his father’s side. The Graf 
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appeared to find relief in bitter 
epithets heaped upon his daughter ; 
his_ self-love and his wounded 
pride dictated them, and he had no 
conception of his son’s deeper 
feelings. Ernest listened, and bore 
what was pain to him for the sake 
of what he had tudo. Hesucceeded 
in convincing his father that 
Dorothea’s character must be up- 
held, that she must remain at 
Badheim, and be seen in public in 
her father’s presence, to silence the 
tongue of slander. It was now 
time to think of Florian Geier. 
Ernest spoke his name with an 
effort. 

‘I shall make no objection to the 
marriage,’ said the Graf ; ‘ the Pro- 
fessor is a plebeian and a pedant, 
but he is good enough for her 
under these circumstances, I shall 
press a speedy union.’ 

‘Impossible, replied Ernest. 
‘This man, whose suit we accepted 
for my unhappy sister, is a man of 
honour. There can be no marriage 
now.’ 

‘I will double her dowry,’ said 
the Graf. 

‘You may treble it, but he will 
not do it; he is an honest man,’ 

“You are a visionary ; leave the 
Professor in my hands,’ his father 
answered, ‘and keep your dreams 
for your sleep. Go now to your 
rest, and trust this business to me.’ 

With these words he left his 
son’s bedchamber, where this dia- 
logue had taken place, and left him 
with solitude in his heart. Through 
the long night he sat there in a 
fixed position, his elbows resting 
on the table which held a portrait 
of his sister, and a letter (his own 
letter with Ida’s superscription) 
side by side, contemplating with 
the fascination of grief which clings 
to its birthplace, those two objects. 
With the fondness of a parted friend 
who sits gazing at a grave, as if 
from the corruption which it hides 
it were still possible to reclaim 
something of the sweet lost life, 
he remained contemplating the 
memorials of his buried hope ; and 
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in the morning his servant found 
him asleep in this attitude. 

The result of the Graf’s interview 
with Florian proved Ernest to be 
in the right ; and the old courtier 
sustained a surprise. He founda 
man in whom the sense of honour 
was stronger than the love of 
advancement and wealth, and that 
man was the awkward and pedantic 
Professor. Florian listened to his 
overtures with dismay and the 
severe pangs of mortification; he 
was almost broken-hearted, for 
Dorothea had been his vision of 
pure beauty. He had lived in a 
dream, and he had never suspected 
her. He turned away from her 
cold father and hid his face. Ida, 
the next day, received a visit from 
him. It was a parting visit; he 
had obtained a leave of absence 
from the Grand-Duke, and he was 
going away for some months, But 
the object of his visit was a request 
that Ida would not withdraw her 
kindness from Dorothea. 

‘Her brother,’ said he, ‘is keeping 
aloof from her; her father was 
never much to her, and will be less 
still. She has no true friend but 
you, and her temper is such that 
suffering may turn to despair, or 
even death, if some good soul does 
not help her. You, Miss Conway, 
go to her, comfort her, and do her 
good; and tell her that I shall 
think of her for ever as when we 
first met, and not as we now part.’ 

Ida, deeply moved, bowed her 
head in acquiescence; and they 
separated with expressions of re- 
gard, Ida’s conscience, when the 
Professor was gone, drawing for 
her a parallel between herself and 
this man, whom she used to look 
on with no small measure of con- 
tempt, which was unfavourable to 
her self-esteem. She had found in 
him the divine virtue of forgive- 
ness; and his last thought in 
leaving the place which the sharp- 
ness ot his wrong had made intole- 
rable to him, was for the welfare of 
the wretched creature who had 
betrayed him. 
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SAVINGS BANKS IN CONNEXION WITH THE 
POST OFFICE. 


BILL was introduced into Par- 
liament by Mr. Gladstone early 
in the present Session (the embodi- 
ment, it is said, of an idea of Sir 
Rowland Hill’s), the object of 
which is to effect an important 
modification and extension of the 
present Savings Banks system. 
Amid the forebodings of a few 
dismal prophets of evil, the dis- 
content of some who desire a more 
radical reform of the whole system, 
and the enthusiastic support of 
most competent judges, the new 
measure has received the assent of 
the Legislature, and the powers 
conferred by it will shortly be put 
into operation. Considering that 
the fund belonging to depositors in 
Savings Banks in the United King- 
dom has at the present time 
reached the enormous sum of forty- 
one millions sterling, while its 
growth is still vigorous, it will not 
be unprofitable to devote a little 
attention to the examination of a 
scheme which, if successful, will 
wrobably absorb a large part, per- 
aps ultimately the whole, of this 
fund ; a result which would, as 
will hereafter appear, be attended 
with important consequences to 
the nation. Nor is the measure 
less striking viewed in its relation 
to the depositor. Classes to whom 
the existing Savings Banks afford 
but small facilities will be for the 
first time invited to become deposi- 
tors, to enrol themselves among the 
stakeholders of the country, and 
by the cultivation of one habit of 
prudence, to instil into the charac- 
ter a temper of forethought which 
cannot fail to extend itself to other 
and to more important interests, 
We propose, then, to offer a 
sketch of the theoretical constitu- 
tion and practical working of the 
existing system, to exhibit its more 
obvious defects, and to examine 
how far these defects will be cured 
by the new measure. 


It has always been in the power 
of any individual or collection of 
individuals to set on foot a savings 
bank, provided they could find 
persons sufficiently confiding to 
entrust them with the care of their 

roperty ; and though propositions 
ave been made two restrict the use 
of the title of ‘Savings Bank’ to 
establishments under the Govern- 
ment protection (a measure of 
obvious utility), the law remains in 
this respect unaltered.* The ma- 
nagers of such a bank would be 
accountable to no one save the 
depositors, with whose money they 
would be able to deal at their 
absolute discretion, subject only to 
the special contract they might 
make with the depositors. Of this 
kind were all Savings Banks pre- 
viously to the year 1817. They 
were generally set on foot by the 
wealthy and charitably disposed 
persons of a locality for the en- 
couragement of the poor of the 
neighbourhood, who on their part 
placed confidence in the character 
and position of the directors. In 
the year 1817, Government passed 
the first measure for taking under 
its protection such of these institu- 
tions as chose to avail themselves 
of the opportunity ; and since that 
date a number of Acts have been 
passed for regulating the details 
connected with the administration 
of the funds, the extent of super- 
vision, and other kindred matters. 
He would be a bold person who 
should undertake the task of ana- 
lysing these Acts, of selecting the 
portions of them unrepealed by the 
subsequent enactments, of reconcil- 
ing the inconsistencies, and evolv- 
ing from the whole an intelligible 
meaning. It is not proposed here 
to enter upon an attempt so her- 
culean; it will be sufficient to 
describe the practice to which, at 
all events, custom has given the 
force of law, without pronouncing 


_ * A Bill is now before Parliament which renders the employment of the title of 
‘Savings Bank’ by any establishment not under the Government system a misde- 
meanour in the directors. 
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whether or not the powers exer- 
cised are in excess of those which 
Parliament has conferred, 

The management of Savings 
Banks, so far as relates to the 
Government control, is conducted 
through that heterogeneous body 
known as the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt. 
Every member of this Commission 
is such virtute officti. It comprises 
the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, the Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, the Master of the Rolls, 
the Accountant-General of the 
Court of Chancery, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and the Gover- 
nor and Deputy-Governor of the 
Bank of England. As might be 
supposed from the circumstance 
that most of the members of this 
body have important and engross- 
ing duties to perform elsewhere, 
the meetings of the Commissioners 
for the transaction of business re- 
lating to Savings Banks are not 
very numerously attended. This 
business is, in fact, practically con- 
ducted by three of them only—the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
the Governor and Deputy-Governor 
of the Bank of England, the others 
having no more concern with the 
matter than if they were entire 
strangers to the Commission. To 
these should be added the Comp- 
troller-General, who, though Hon 


the agent of the Commissioners, 
exercises in practice very extensive 
powers. 

When it is desired to establish a 
new Savings Bank, or to bring one 
already in existence under the Go- 
vernment system, a written appli- 


cation has to be made to the 
Commissioners, accompanied by a 
list of the actual or proposed trus- 
tees and managers ; and after a few 
formalities, the bank is privileged 
to open an account with the Com- 
missioners, Thenceforth the trus- 
tees and managers are relieved from 
the trouble and responsibility of 
making investments on behalf of 
the depositors. They retain a suffi- 
client working balance, and forward 
from time to time any surplus 
there may be to the Commissioners, 
the depositors receiving the na- 
tional guarantee for the repayment 
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in full of all sums so remitted, 
together with a high rate of inte- 
rest. As might be expected, a vast 
majority of the Savings Banks have 
availed themselves of these advan- 
tages, and the result has been that 
the amount credited to the trustees 
by way of interest up to the pre- 
sent time exceeds that which the 
money invested by the Commis- 
sioners has actually yielded by a 
sum exceeding three millions ; and 
in spite of the great reductions 
that have been made in the rate of 
interest allowed—by the last of 
which, in 1844, it was fixed at the 
comparatively low rate of three 
and a quarter per cent.—the na- 
tional liability is every year increas- 
ing from this cause, and that in a 
constantly augmenting ratio, There 
are also other causes which have 
tended to swell the national liabi- 
lity ; for the Commissioners must 
of course invest the money as it 
comes to their hand, retaining 
only a working balance, while any 
long-continued demand on the 
part of the depositors equally 
necessitates a sale of a portion of 
the investments. Now the more 
prosperous the condition of the 
country, the larger will be the 
savings of the working classes, and 
this state of things is usually ac- 
companied by a high price of the 
sable securities; on the other 
hand, the largest withdrawals will 
take place when trade is in a 
depressed condition—that is, in all 
probability, when the public funds 
are at the lowest. Purchasing in a 
dear market, and selling in a cheap 
one, is of course a losing trade, and 
there can be no doubt that the 
Savings Bank fund has suffered 
materially from this cause, though 
the amount of loss it would be 
extremely difficult, perhaps im- 
possible, to estimate. Finally, if 
we add that the expenses of 
management, so far as the Govern- 
ment is concerned, have hitherto 
been defrayed by the nation, we 
shall have indicated the principal 
sources from which the national 
contribution in aid of Savings 
Banks arises. 

Is, then, the Government Savings 
Bank a charitable institution? 
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Strange as it may appear, that 
question is one which it 1s not pos- 
sible to answer. It is impossible 
to say whether the pecuniary ad- 
vantage derived by the nation from 
the employment of the Savings 
Bank fund has or has not counter- 
balanced the national contribution 
in aid of that fund. That a com- 
parison of the assets at the present 
time in the hands of the Commis- 
sioners with the liabilities to the 
depositors would disclose a defi- 
ciency, a large deficiency, is true ; 
it is also true that the nation is 
liable to make good this deficiency ; 
but it does not follow that this de- 
ficiency is a measure of the national 
contribution in aid of Savings 
Banks. It may be that, had the 
Savings Banks fund been treated 
strictly as a trust fund, there would 
have been at the present time ¢ 
surplus instead of a deficiency ; 
that we have in point of fact been 
consuming a portion of that fund 
for public purposes, that is, living 
upon capital; increasing the na- 
tional debt by a process the more 
dangerous because unsuspected. 
Many indeed, and Mr. Gladstone 
among the number, assert that the 
nation has repaid itself its contri- 
bution ten times over by the use of 
the Savings Bank money. In that 
case it would appear that, so far 
from the Government Savings Bank 
being a charitable institution, it 
has actually been the source of a 
considerable revenue, the whole of 
which we have consumed, and not 
content with that, we have even 
taken a considerable slice out of 
the corpus of the fund, leaving the 
settlement, if a settlement should 
ever be necessary, to posterity. 
What are the facts? 

It has been customary for succes- 
sive Finance Ministers to treat the 
Savings Bank fund as a convenient 
and available resource in times of 
financial difficulty. Thus, suppose 
the price of the public securities is 
so high that it is possible to effect 
a reduction of the interest. The 
obligation of paying off the dissen- 
tients at par renders it necessary to 
provide a sum as a safeguard. But 
the sum that will be required is 
uncertain, and it is difficult to raise 
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a sufficient amount except on one- 
rous terms. ‘There is an obvious 
resource; the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at his absolute discre- 
tion can sell out any amount of the 
stock belonging to Savings Banks 
(and this can be managed so quietly 
that no one will suspect what he is 
about), until enough is raised to 
render it prudent to meet the dis- 
sentients, whose stock is of course 
purchased at par, and becomes the 
property of the Savings Banks. 
Again, there is a larger amount 
of Exchequer Bills in the market 
than will ‘ float ? they are at a con- 
siderable discount, and it is feared 
that the interest upon them must 
be raised ; the Savings Banks come 
to the rescue and purchase enough 
to sustain the price. Or perhaps it 
is desirable, in order to meet State 
necessities, to issue fresh Exchequer 
Bills, the market being already 
surcharged ; a buyer is always at 
hand, and one, moreover, who, un- 
like the generality of buyers, is not 
to be repelled by the circumstance 
that these securities are at a dis- 
count; on the contrary, whatever 
be the state of the market, the 
Savings Banks are always ready to 
take off any quantity at par. 
Operations such as these have 
been repeatedly performed, and no 
doubt with a considerable apparent 
gain to the public. But passing by 
for the present the question 
whether the Finance Minister of 
the day ought to be entrusted with 
powers so enormous, and looking 
merely to results, to what account 
ought any extra profits realized 
through the agency of the Savings 
Banks fund to be placed? Clearly 
to the credit of that fund. Suppose 
the fund had not existed or had 
never been under the control of 
Government. We should still have 
found means to reduce the interest 
on the Four per Cents. and on the 
Three and a Half per Cents. ; we 
should still have managed to raise 
supplies for the Crimean war. We 
should have done all these things, 
but we should have paid perhaps 
two or three millions more than we 
did pay, and these two or three 
millions should in fairness be de- 
ducted in our estimate of the 
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national contribution to Savings 
Banks. Itis not sufficient to say 
that so long as the Government 
pays.three and a quarter per cent. 
interest, and guarantees the prin- 
cipal and accumulations, the depo- 
sitor need not trouble himself by 
inquiring what is done with the 
money. If this course is satisfac- 
tory to the depositor it is not satis- 
factory to the nation, and the prac- 
tice has proved extremely per- 
nicious, both by encouraging a rate 
of taxation below what the true 
annual expenditure would require, 
and by allowing an admixture of 


accounts which has effectually ob- . 


scured the real position of the 
nation with regard to Savings 
Banks, 

The result, then, is this. There 
is at present a large deficit. If 
every depositor were to call for his 
money to-morrow, the assets in the 
hands of the Commissioners would, 
at the present price of stocks, prove 
insufficient by about five millions. 
This sum of five millions the nation 
would have to provide. A certain 
unascertained portion represents 
capital already consumed for public 
purposes, the remainder being a 
charitable donation. Fortunately, 
as long as the deficit bears only a 
small proportion to the total in- 
vestments, it is not probable that 
the nation will be called upon to 
make it good. But it should be 
known that the deficit is at the 
present time increasing at the rate 
of nearly £100,000 per annum. In 
other words, there is annually cre- 
dited for interest to the trustees of 
the Savings Banks the sum of 
nearly £100,000 above what the 
Commissioners actually receive 
from the investments. No doubt 
the amount of the deposits is in- 
creasing in a still greater ratio, but 
such increase may have its limits ; 
events may check the stream or 
even cause it to flow in the other 
direction ; the complete success of 
the new measure might have such 
an effect ; in such a case the pro- 
portion of the deficit to the deposits 
would steadily increase until it be- 
came absolutely necessary at a 
heavy expense to atone for past de- 
linquencies. Unless, then, we are 
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repared to adopt the principle of 
iving on credit and leaving pos- 
terity to pay the bill, the further 
growth of this charge ought to be 
checked at once. 

Of course, the sum we have named 
as the present deficit does not by 
any means represent the limit of 
what we may ultimately be called 
upon to pay. The real limit de- 
pends on the amount of the depo- 
sits and the possible depreciation 
of public securities. Theoretically 
there is always the chance of the 
whole of the depositors claiming 
their money when the Three per 
Cent. Stocks are at 50, or lower. 
This, moreover, is a hability from 
which there is no way of escape 
except by means that would seri- 
ously impair the utility of Savings 
Banks, if not destroy them alto- 
gether. To make the repayment 
to the depositor dependent upon 
the price of Stock would no doubt 
remove the national liability, but 
would have a most prejudicial effect 
in other respects. The object of 
the depositors is not speculation, 
but security. Consisting as they 
do mainly of uninstructed persons, 
they would probably look on any 
considerable loss on their invest- 
ments in the light of robbery, if 
indeed they could be induced to 
deposit at all under such a system. 
Any marked fall in the price of 
public securities, or even a wide- 
spread apprehension of a fall, would 
cause large withdrawals, involving 
of course the sacrifice that must 
attend such an operation; and in 
short, the character and object of 
the investment would be altogether 
changed. We must therefore con- 
sole ourselves with the extreme 
improbability that the whole or the 
greater part of the deposits will be 
withdrawn under any circum- 
stances of pressure, an opinion 
which is confirmed by our experi- 
ence during war, during commer- 
cial crises, and even during famine. 
Still, when we are told that the 
new system is to be strictly self- 
supporting, while the Government 
guarantee is to be even more per- 
fect than at present, we see that 
the words can only be taken in a 
restricted sense. Probably what is 
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intended is that the interest annu- 
ally credited shall so far fall within 
the income derived from the invest- 
ments as to leave a substantial 
surplus to meet special contin- 
gencies, while any liability beyond 
this would be covered by the 
national guarantee. Did the public 
beneficence extend no farther than 
this, we think the scheme might 
fairly be deemed self-supporting, 
while, considering the extreme re- 
moteness of the risk and the grea 
value to the depositor of an abso- 
lute guarantee for the sum actually 
invested, responsibility to this ex- 
tent might be reasonably assumed. 

Independently of the confusion 
of accounts and the increased lia- 
bility that has resulted from it, we 
hold the powers at present exer- 
cised by the Finance Minister to 
be on other grounds highly objec- 
tionable. The point we wish to 
insist on is well expressed by Lord 
Monteagle, himself an ex-Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, in his evi- 
dence before the Parliamentary 
Committee on Savings Banks in 
1858 :— 

I deny the argument which suggests, 
because you suffer a loss upon your depo- 
sits, that you are to recoup yourself for 
that loss by speculating in the funds. 
That is first of all a very riskful matter 
in its results; but I say speculating in 
the funds is just the transaction from 
which your manager, who, by the present 
practice, is the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, ought to be excluded, because 
he knows what is to be done in the funds ; 
he knows whether he is going to raise or 
lower the rate of interest on Exchequer 
bills; whether he means to fund or to 
raise a loan, but no one else is aware of 
it... . . It is quite clear that he goes 
into the money market with an advantage 
over everybody else ; therefore I object to 
it. 

We think, then, on all grounds, 
the Savings Banks fund should be 
treated strictly as a trust fund, the 
investments and sales being made 
without any regard to financial 
considerations; no other course 
than this was dreamed of for years 
after this fund was brought under 
the Government control. And al- 
though large powers have certainly 
been conferred by Parliament on 
the Commissioners, it is generally 
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allowed that such powers have been 
greatly exceeded. Special emer- 
gencies might render it desirable 
to employ the fund for State pur- 
poses, but such employment should 
take place only under the express 
authority of Parliament, and on 
such occasions the full value of the 
accommodation should be credited 
to the Savings Banks. 

Another extraordinary power 
which has been exercised by the 
Commissioners, or rather by the 
Finance . Minister of the day as 
representing the Commissioners, is 
that of converting from time to time 
yortions of the unfunded debt eld 
“ them on behalf of Savings Banks 
into funded debt. This has been 
done to the extent of between eight 
and nine millions without the autho- 
rity or cognizance of Parliament. 
Where the operation has been con- 
fined to funding the ordinary Supply 
Bills, the evil is not perhaps great ; 
but the extension of the process to 
Consolidated Fund Bills cannot be 
viewed otherwise than with appre- 
hension. A slight explanation may 
render this clearer. The unfunded 
debt of the country may be divided 
into two classes, of which the 
ordinary Supply Bills and Consoli- 
dated Fund Bills form the respective 
types. Both classes of bills purport 
to be temporary only, and redeem- 
able at a specified time. But, 
practically, Supply Bills, when pay- 
able, are redeemed by a fresh 
issue of Supply Bills ; so that this 
portion of the unfunded debt has a 
quasi-permanent character. On the 
other hand, Consolidated Fund 
Bills, which are issued to meet the 
payments of the half-year in anti- 
cipation of the half-year’s revenue, 
are redeemed in cash. To fund the 
former, therefore, is only to change 
a quasi-permanent charge into a 
permanent one, though room is 
certainly afforded thereby for an 
increased issue of such bills ; while 
to fund the latter is to convert a 
temporary charge into a permanent 
one. Powers such as these ought 
not to be exercised at the discre- 
tion of an individual, especially 
when the position of that indivi- 
dual is such as to afford him 
sources of information which are 
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closed to the public, and the day 
cannot be far distant when all 
operations in connexion with the 
Savings Banks fund, whether for 
the purpose of conversion of the 
public debt, the raising of loans, or 
other State purposes, will be con- 
ducted under the direct authority 
of Parliament. 

We have thought it necessary to 
enter thus fully into the functions 
of the Commissioners with regard 
to the management of the funds, 
as the new measure makes no alte- 
ration in this respect. The whole 
of the money that may be accu- 
mulated will ultimately find its 
way to the Commissioners, and 
will be available for all the State 
purposes we have indicated, At- 
tempts were made to insert special 
clauses in the Bill with a view to 
restricting the powers of the Com- 
missioners as to money received 
under the new system ; but as the 
cure would have been but a partial 
one, and would have opened a long 
discussion, and perhaps led to the 
rejection of the Bill, it was wisely 
considered that the proposed re- 
strictions would be more conve- 
niently dealt with if embodied in 
a separate measure. 

We will now direct our attention 
to the relation between the Commis- 
sioners and the trustees and mana- 
gers of Savings Banks, The powers 
of supervision possessed by the 
Commissioners are ill-defined and 
insufficient. On this subject, the 
evidence of Sir A. Spearman, the 
Comptroller-General, before the 
Committce of 1858, 1s express, It 
is the practice for the trustees and 
managers of every Savings Bank to 
send in a weekly account of all 
the transactions of the Bank, both 
with the Commissioners and with 
depositors. The account contains 
a statement of the balance held by 
the officers, which statement is 
certified by the treasurer and the 
actuary as to the amounts they 
respectively hold. There is also 
a statement of the amount of 
the notices of withdrawal which 
have been sent in by the deposi- 
tors. The whole is certified to be 
true by a manager and the secretary 
or actuary. Whether this account 
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be accurate or erroneous, the Com- 
missioners have no means of ascer- 
taining, further than by comparing 
the weekly returns with a certain 
annual statement also furnished by 
the trustees, Power of sending 
competent persons to inspect the 
actual condition of the bank, and 
of checking the entries in the 
bank books by the depositors’ 
books (a process which would almost 
infallibly lead to the detection of 
fraud), there is none; not even can 
the returns themselves be com- 
pelled, save by the extreme step of 
closing the account of the refrac- 
tory bank, a measure which has 
never yet been resorted to. Again, 
if from the accounts furnished it 
appears there is a large surplus in 
the hands of the trustees, the 
Commissioners have no means of 
requiring that a suitable portion 
should be sent up for investment. 
They can write, and request the 
trustees to do so, or to explain why 
they retain so large a balance ; but 
the trustees need not so much as 
acknowledge the receipt of the 
letter. Again, the securities given 
by the officers of a Savings Bank 
are arranged to the satisfaction of 
the trustees alone, who are not 
personally responsible for any de- 
falcations ; the Commissioners have 
no concern whatever either with 
the validity or the sufficiency of 
such securities. It is not, then, 
surprising that frauds have been 
from time to time perpetrated, en- 
tailing heavy losses on the unfor- 
tunate depositors, and inflicting 
incalculable mischief from the 
wholesale destruction of confidence 
among the working classes. A more 
striking instance cannot be cited 
than that of the Rochdale Savings 
Bank in 1849, as it shows the extent 
to which frauds are possible under 
the existing system, from the 
extreme inefficiency of the control 
of the Commissioners, though in- 
dependently of this, an extraordi- 
nary combination of favouring 
circumstances conspired in this 
instance to facilitate the operations 
of the perpetrator. 

George Haworth, the principal 
actor, was well known in Rochdale 
and the neighbourhood, and had an 
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unbounded reputation for probity 
and disinterestedness, He was a 
yerson of energetic and business 
habite, and had been engaged in 
various commercial pursuits, in 
which it was confidently believed 
even by his most intimate friends 
that he had amassed a large fortune. 
He was a member of the Society of 
Friends, a liberal subscriber to re- 
ligious and scientific institutions 
(though not himself a_ scientific 
man), and an active participator in 
all schemes for the advancement 
and improvement of the labouring 
classes. In 1822 he undertook gra- 
tuitously the office of actuary to 
the Rochdale Savings Bank, and for 
many years discharged the duties 
with exemplary fidelity. It was 
not then to be wondered at that, as 
the old trustees died off, he got the 
entire management of the affairs of 
the Bank into his own hands, ap- 
pointing and removing managers 
and trustees at his pleasure, and 
often without consulting the per- 
sons whose names he employed. 
He then began a series of operations 
whereby, in the space of fifteen 
years, he managed to appropriate 
no less a sum than £71,715, the 
whole liabilities of the bank to de- 
positors being only £100,403. One 
of his methods consisted in keep- 
ing a private ledger in which the 
deposits of a large number of per- 
sons were entered, no entry what- 
ever being made in the books of 
the bank. This fraud required the 
connivance of one at least of the 
two clerks, both of whom were ap- 
pointed by George Haworth, and 
one of whom was his father-in-law. 
Another plan extensively employed 
was the sending-of false accounts 
to the Commissioners. In order to 
effect this it was necessary to im- 
pose on some manager. Irom the 
powers which Haworth enjoyed he 
ad no difficulty in appointing as 
managers persons suitable for his 
purposes. His general process 
seems to have been to catch an un- 
wary manager, one of his own 
creatures, and after inducing him 
to satisfy himself of the correctness 
of an account as extracted from the 
Bank books, to substitute a false 
account bya process of legerdemain, 
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and thus to obtain the necessary 
signature. Everything was done 
in order, The accounts were punc- 
tually transmitted to the National 
Debt Office, no inquiries were 
made, the weekly and annual state- 
ments tallied, and the Commis- 
sioners were satisfied. At last the 
crash came. When it was dis- 
covered (contrary to what had been 
supposed) that neither Government 
nor trustees were liable, the effect 
was fearful. Persons who had been 
laboriously saving for the best 
years of their lives, saw the fruit of 
their abstinence suddenly snatched 
from them, and several were killed 
by the shock. The saying, ‘We 
will spend our money rather than 
that George Haworth shall have it,’ 
passed into a proverb; and so 
thoroughly has this sentiment been 
carried out, that to this day there 
exists no savings bank in Roch- 
dale. One feature ought not to be 
omitted : it having been suggested 
that by construction of law the 
more recent depositors might claim 
to be paid in full before any of the 
older ones, the former met to- 
gether, and with a rare nobleness 
unanimously refused to avail them- 
selves of their legal rights. The 
inadequacy of a controlling body 
under whose management such a 
series of frauds is possible, is pain- 
fully apparent. Had there been 
the most superficial comparison 
between the transmitted accounts 
of the Rochdale Bank and those of 
other and similarly situated banks, 
suspicion of fraud must inevitably 
have arisen. Such comparison, 
however, was not among the duties 
of the Commissioners, and so the 
Rochdale depositors suffered. 

Since the establishment of 
Savings Banks the total loss by 
failures and frauds has been 
over £200,000, a sum which is 
far from representing the whole 
damage done; and it is not too 
much to say that, did a regular 
and searching inspection form part 
of the duty of the controlling body, 
by far the greater part of this loss 
might have been avoided. Indeed, 
so convinced were the Committee 
of 1858 of the entire unfitness of 
the present superintending body, 
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that they strongly recommended 
that the control over Savings Banks 
should be withdrawn from the 
Commissioners altogether, and 
vested in a Board specially created 
for the purpose, and armed with 
adequate powers. Whether this 
suggestion will be adopted remains 
to be seen; in the meantime, it is 
satisfactory to know that under 
the new scheme neither the public 
nor the depositor will have any- 
thing to fear on the score of defal- 
cation. 

Such are some of the more pro- 
minent defects of the existing 
system ; there are other deficiencies 
which will come under our notice 
in the discussion of the new mea- 
sure, to which we now proceed, 

Power is given to the Postmaster- 
General, with the consent of the 
Treasury Commissioners, to autho- 
rize any of his officers to receive 
deposits and make repayments 


under specified conditions, and to 
make all necessary regulations for 
effecting this end. That is to say, 
power is given to establish—not at 
once, but gradually, as success in- 
vites extension—a gigantic banking 


establishment, whose innumerable 
branches may penetrate into every 
village in the land. It is a fortu- 
nate circumstance that a scheme so 
vast admits of being commenced 
with next to no risk, the existing 
staff of officers in connexion with 
the Money-order branch of the 
Post-office being amply sufficient 
for the first experiment. It is true 
that if the success of the measure 
at all corresponds to the anticipa- 
tions of its supporters, the ultimate 
effect will be to superadd to the 
duties of the Post-office those of an 
enormous bank ; and this consider- 
ation has caused many persons to 
doubt the practicability of the plan. 
It cannot be denied that in sucha 
case the duties of the Central office 
would not merely be increased but 
essentially altered ; a special staff 
of clerks would have to be em- 
ployed who would concern them- 
selves solely with the banking de- 
partment ; but there does not ap- 
pear to be any reason for doubting 
that this specialization of function 
could be arranged if experience 
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showed it to be necessary or desir- 
able. The whole question of prac- 
ticability has been fully weighed 
by those who have practical know- 
ledge of the resources at command, 
and an unhesitating opinion has 
been pronounced that the Post- 
office will prove itself fully equal 
to the discharge of its new duties. 
But whatever difficulties may have 
to be encountered by the Central 
office, it must not be supposed that 
the duties cast upon the local 
officer will be of an onerous charac- 
ter. If indeed the duties of a 
banker were imposed upon him, 
we should be anything but san- 
guine about the result. But no 
such thing is intended. The local 
officer will be an agent only of the 
Central office; his duties will be 
plain, and not more difficult than 
those which he now discharges, 
and the accounts he has to kee 
will be of the simplest kind ; wit 
ledgers and the other apparatus of 
a banking establishment he will 
have no concern. The enormous 
advantage that such an arrange- 
ment has over the ordinary Savings 
Bank, in the matter of expense, 1s 
obvious. At present, with every 
attention to economy and a large 
amount of gratuitous superinten- 
dence, the depositor rarely receives 
more than £2 17s. 6d. per cent. in- 
terest, the remaining 7s. 6d. per 
cent. being absorbed by the work- 
ing expenses. Moreover, the smaller 
and more numerous deposit ac- 
counts are kept at a positive loss, 
which is counterbalanced by the 
rofit on the larger accounts. 
ence it has hitherto been found 
impossible to extend Savings Banks 
to the poorer ‘and less populous 
districts, and we regard it as the 
principal merit of the new mea- 
sure that it affords the possibility 
of remedying this deficiency. An- 
other advantage of far less impor- 
tance, but which ought not to be 
disregarded, is the increased privacy 
that will be afforded to the trans- 
actions of the depositors. At pre- 
sent the Savings Bank is a conspi- 
cuous building, commonly only 
open for a single day in the week, 
and that generally the market day 
when all the world is about, and 
G 
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everybody’s doings are noticed. To 
have an account under such cir- 
cumstances and to keep it a secret 
from the neighbours is impossible, 


while to be the known possessor of 


a hoard is in many cases to be the 
prey of a dozen eager candidates 
for a loan. So greatly does the 
desire for secresy operate, that de- 
positors constantly prefer to invest 
ina bank at some distance from 
their homes, rather than in one 
close at hand. Not less desirable 
than privacy is the facility of in- 
vesting at all times. Money in the 
bank has a character altogether 
different from money in the pocket ; 
a moderate temptation will suffice 
to draw out the latter, while the 
former frequently acquires in the 
eyes of the depositor a sort of 
sanctity which nothing short of 
necessity will induce him to vio- 
late. To these considerations we 
must add the great convenience, 
especially to those whose employ- 
ment necessitates a frequent change 
of abode, of having an account at a 
bank whose numerous branches are 
dispersed throughout the country, 
at any one of which the process of 
deposit or withdrawal can be con- 
ducted. 

The working machinery of the 
system which is to ensure these 
great and obvious benefits is ex- 
ceedingly simple, and at the same 
time appears to be thoroughly 
efficacious. The problem is to give 
the depositor the national guaran- 
tee from the moment he parts with 
his money, and to guard against 
the possibility of fraud on the part 
of the Government agents. These 
desiderata are thus attained. The 
agent on receiving the deposit 
makes and attests an entry in the 
depositor’s book, specifying the 
amount and date. The same day 
an account of the transaction. is 
forwarded by the agent to the 
Postmaster-General, whothereupon 
transmits to the depositor an 
acknowledgment for the amount. 
This acknowledgment serves a 
double purpose. From the moment 
it reaches the hands of the deposi- 
tor, he is assured that the agent 
has faithfully reported the transac- 
tion at head-quarters; while, as 
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against the Government, it is made 
conclusive evidence of the deposi- 
tor’s title to the repayment with 
interest. To make the entry in the 
book evidence of the Government 
guarantee, would be to entrust too 
great a power to the agent; but as 
a short time must elapse before the 
acknowledgment a reach the 
depositor, this entry is made evi- 
dence for a limited time. If, 
therefore, within a few days the 
acknowledgment does not arrive, 
the depositor would be led to 
suspect that the account had not 
been properly forwarded. He is 
thus constituted an ally of the 
Government, for no agent could 
venture to keep back money when 
a communication between the de- 
positor and the Postmaster-General 
would inevitably lead to his detec- 
tion. The precise nature of these 
acknowledgments has been the sub- 
ject of a great deal of misapprehen- 
sion. Some have even supposed 
that they would become a sort of 
yaper currency, bearing interest. 

here could not be a greater error. 
The depositor alone could in gene- 
ral withdraw any sum from his ac- 
count, and for this purpose the 
production of the vouchers would 
not be necessary, except sometimes 
as a means of helping to establish 
his identity. If the identity of the 
claimant could be satisfactorily 
made out, the less of his vouchers 
would not be of any consequence ; 
they are only evidence of title as 
against the Government—that is, in 
case the Government should deny 
that the guarantee had been given. 
The process of withdrawal is 
equally simple. The depositor fills 
up a form of application and trans- 
mits it to the Postmaster-General, 
who, having satisfied himself that 
there is a sufficient balance stand- 
ing in the name of the applicant, 
sends to him an authority to de- 
mand repayment ; this is presented 
at the office, and, the evidence of 
identity being satisfactory, the sum 
is paid and written off the book. 
Here we come to what will probably 
prove the greatest practical diffi- 
culty in the working of the scheme, 
namely, the satisfactory identifica- 
tion of the depositor. The intention 
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of the measure is to extend facilities 
for investment to the smaller and 
less instructed class of depositors, 
and the persons who avail them- 
selves of it will in all probability 
be very numerous, Now, in exist- 
ing Savings Banks, all of which of 
course are on an immeasurably 
smaller scale, the difficulty of prov- 
ing identity is felt toa very great 
extent, particularly where the num- 
ber of the poorer depositors is 
large. Thus, in the Glasgow Savy- 
ings Bank there are between thirty 
and forty thousand depositors, 
chiefly of the poorer class; thirty 
per cent. are unable to sign their 
names. Here, though there is the 
advantage that every transaction 
takes place at a single establish- 
ment, identification is found ex- 
tremely difficult and not always 
possible, The difficulty would be 
enormously increased where the 
branches of the establishment were 
scattered throughout the United 
Kingdom, at any one of which any 
depositor might demand his money. 
Frauds from this cause have been 
rendered extremely difficult at some 
of the Scotch Banks by the adop- 
tion of what is called the ‘ password 
system.’ Any depositor who pleases 
may have a password (commonly a 
letter of the alphabet, as the first 
letter of his wife’s maiden name, or 
of the parish in which he was born), 
which is known only to himself 
and to the Bank. Whenever a 
claim for withdrawal is made by a 
person not known to the clerks, 
the claimant is asked for his pass- 
word, so that any one not entitled 
making a claim would run a great 
risk of detection. Although but a 
small proportion of the depositors 
take the precaution to have a pass- 
word, the advantage is found prac- 
tically to extend to all, the possi- 
bility of detection being sufficient to 
keep away false claimants. If some 
such scheme were to be adopted by 
the Postmaster-General, no doubt 
a sufficient number of depositors 
would be willing to co-operate, in 
which case the loss from this cause 
would be reduced within very 
trifling limits. 

The Postmaster-General being 
rendered cognizant in the way we 
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have described of all the transac- 
tions with the local agent, the pos- 
sibility of any misapplication of the 
money is confined to such balance 
as may accumulate between two of 
the periods of settlement ; and this 
risk will be amply covered by the 
securities given by the agent, so 
that loss from defalcation would 
appear to be impossible. 

‘inally, the Postmaster-General 
will hand over to the Commis- 
sioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt all sums he may re- 
ceive beyond what it is desirable 
to retain as a working balance. 
The money will be treated by them 
in all respects as a part of the 
Savings-Banks Fund, except only 
that the account of the purchases 
and sales on behalf of the Post- 
office Savings Banks will be kept 
separate from the general accounts. 

We have reserved for the last 
place the discussion of the rate of 
interest. It has been permanently 
fixed at two and a half per cent. 
on all deposits, though originally 
a provision was inserted for in- 
creasing the rate under certain 
circumstances to a little over three 
per cent. This provision has, we 
think most wisely, been withdrawn. 
To enter into competition with 
other channels of investment ought 
to form no part of the object of a 
Government Savings Bank. Go- 
vernmentinterference is alone justi- 
fiable on the ground of the supreme 
importance of holding out a help- 
ing hand to those who, while willing 
to save, are, as it were, compelled 
to spend from the absence of faci- 
lities for investment. It may be 
confidently affirmed that the num- 
ber of those who will save for three 
per cent., but would spend rather 
than accept two and a half, is so 
small as not to be worth taking 
into account; while the advantages 
of the smaller rate are considerable. 
For it will be possible to accumu- 
late such a surplus as shall render 
the Post-Office Savings Bank in 
reality self-supporting. To so ad- 
just the rate of interest that the 
Income and expenditure should 
correspond in years of average pros- 
perity, would be far from sufficient. 

would be well until some com- 

G2 
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bination of disasters should pro- 
duce widespread distress at a time 
when the public securities were 
depreciated. The large with- 
drawals under such circumstances, 
which could only be met by forced 
sales, would infallibly cause the 
assets to be less than the liabilities. 
Against such contingencies the 
surplusought to provide, and ought, 
therefore, to be of substantial 
amount. But even supposing the 
surplus grew to be larger than was 
sufiicient to meet any reasonable 
expectation of loss, we should still 
be sorry to see the rate of interest 
increased. We believe that it would 
beincomparably more advantageous 
to employ the money at command 
in the still farther extension of the 
Savings Banks into the rural dis- 
tricts. Why is it that nine-tenths 
of the present depositors are com- 
posed of domestic servants, clerks, 
children, &c., while scarcely one- 
tenth belongs to the class of labour- 
ing men? The answer is to be 
found in the rooted improvidence 
of the agricultural labourer. To 
the artisan other channels for in- 
vestment are open. The co-opera- 
tive shop, while greatly to be pre- 
ferred in an educational point of 
view, of course affords a much 
larger return than Government, on 
any sound system, could offer. 
But the existence of the co-opera- 
tive shop implies the diffusion of a 
much higher degree of intelligence 
than is to be found in the rural 
districts. Already it is conceded 
by the most competent authorities 
that the greatest obstacle to the 
advancement of the labouring 
classes as a body, is the extreme 
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improvidence of the agricultural 
section, affecting as it does the 
whole of the labour market. The 
recognition of the relation between 
the supply of labour and the rate 
of wages is every day operating 
more powerfully upon the town 
labourer; but his _ self-denying 
efforts are to a great extent neu- 
tralized by the annual influx from 
the country. To all who consider 
this an evil—to all who think it 
painful to contemplate the spec- 
tacle of the Wiltshire labourer with 
a wife and family living, or rather 
starving, on ten shillings a week 
—to all who know how one prudent 
habit tends to generate another— 
the diffusion of Savings Banks in 
the rural districts must seem of 
pow importance ; and it is 

ere that ultimately the greatest 
triumphs are to be looked for. 

Enough has been said to show 
that the present session has pro- 
duced at least one great measure. 
Whether the new system is destined 
to drain the deposits from the old 
banks, a result by no means im- 
possible, as the somewhat dimi- 
nished rate of interest may be more 
than counterbalanced by the abso- 
lute security and other advantages 
—a result, moreover, which would, 
as we have shown, cost the nation 
some millions—whether the Bank 
of England is destined to meet 
with a rival, are questions on which 
it would be rash to speculate. It 
is enough to know that the more 
nearly these things are realized, the 
more beneficial will the new mea- 
sure have proved, and the greater 
will be the claim of its originators 
to the gratitude of the nation. 


SAGO» 
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PETRARCH AND HIS TIMES. 


T was a consequence of the 

restless political life of Italy in 
the fourteenth century, coinciding 
as it did with an awakening sens1- 
bility to the value of intellectual 
pursuits, that the two great men 
who gave the first impulse to the 
literary renown of their country, 
were also intimately connected 
with its troublous vicissitudes. If 
it is hopeless to acquire a right 
understanding of Dante’s poem 
without a tolerably familiar ac- 
quaintance with contemporary his- 
tory, such acquaintance is likewise 
requisite, not indeed for the ac- 
tual comprehension of Petrarch’s 
vernacular poetry, but certainly 
for the due appreciation of his 
character and influence on the age 
in which he lived. For Petrarch, 
though in after days his name be- 
came almost a synonym for the 
languishing and despairing lover, 
filled a much more important place 
than that description would indi- 
cate in the world’s drama, He 
was the monitor of popes and 
emperors, the chosen envoy of 
States, the cherished friend and 
counsellor of warlike and astute 
chieftains ; while at the same time 
he was the pride and admiration 
of his humbler compatriots, the 
oracle of the learned over all the 
civilized world. If the conscious- 
ness of unbounded fame and uni- 
versal respect are the most valued 
rewards of genius, Petrarch en- 
joyed a happiness which Dante 
and Shakspeare might well have 
envied. 

His life occurred at a peculiarly 
auspicious moment for the acquisi- 
tion of such many-sided renown. 
A rivalry in arts and letters had 
only of late begun to spring out of 
the strong spirit of local indepen- 
dence which characterized the 
Italian cities of the Middle Ages. 
Hitherto men of letters had en- 
joyed a certain reputation among 
monks and scholars like them- 
selves ; but their world was one 
that existed apart from national 
life, and was little affected by its 
interests ; their thoughts turned 
mostly upon abstract topics, and 


their language was the language of 
the Church, not that spoken and 
understood by the people around 
them. Vernacular poetry, as exhi- 
bited in the rhymes of the Trou- 
badours, was the relaxation of 
an idle hour, but could hardly 
acquire a title to enduring fame. 
Although the appeal made in these 
light effusions to the living tastes 
and sympathies of mankind was in 
fact the groundwork on which all 
true poetry must be raised, as surely 
as Chaucer, and Spenser,and Words- 
worth have any right to be consi- 
dered poets—and though the in- 
stincts of the human heart rendered 
them popular accordingly with high 
and low, yet they lacked the rich- 
ness and strength of expression 
which could have entitled them to 
the meed of distinguished excel- 
lence. They lacked also a certain 
loftiness of moral tone and bold- 
ness of imagery which seemed to 
have been lost to Europe since its 
oblivion of the great productions 
of antiquity. And it was the re- 
newal of this association with the 
past, the recovery of the link which 
the barbarian conquests had rudely 
torn asunder, which gave to Dante’s 
genius both variety and discipline, 
and touched Petrarch’s love-dal- 
liance with the graces of surpassing 
refinement. 

There is something curious and 
impressive in the combination of 
warlike ferocity with the spirit of 
literary patronage, as we see it dis- 
played among the petty tyrants of 
Italy in the fourteenth century ; it 
is not in many pages of the world’s 
history that we see the characters 
of Sylla and Meecenas in combina- 
tion. The annals of those turbu- 
lent days remind us of the history 
of nature as hypothetically de- 
scribed by some philosophers—the 
Visconti, Correggeschi, Scaligeri, 
&c., like so many varieties of 
animal race struggling with each 
other on the principle of ‘natural 
selection’ for one of the two alter- 
natives, supremacy or destruction. 
No repose from political strife and 
passion seems to have been pos- 
sible in the life of a Lord of Milan 
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or of Verona: no sooner was 
authority within a limited sphere 
secured, than instinct or necessity 
constantly pointed onwards to the 
acquisition of paramount authority 
over divided and distracted Italy. 
Yet Cane Della Scala, at the head 
of the Ghibelline League, could tind 
opportunity and inclination to 
shelter, love, and honour the exiled 
bard whose only power was his 
‘shaping spirit of imagination ; 
and he was but one among many 
equally martial in habit and temper, 
who had eyes to discern and a soul 
to cherish the new and living glory 
that was rising on their land. 
These facts we have partially 
considered in a recent essay on the 
life of Dante, That great poet, 
however, came a little too early to 
excite the general enthusiasm to 
the extent that Petrarch excited it. 
The public taste had hardly been 
cultivated to the requisite point 
during his lifetime. Indeed it was 
his own work chiefly that opened 
his countrymen’s eyes to the per- 
ception of that poetical sublimity 
of which he was himself by far the 
greatest master. Nor, it is pro- 
bable, would his bitter and scornful 
temper have allowed of his ever 
gaining the general confidence and 
esteem which was accorded to 
Petrarch’s suavity, perhaps hardly 
less than to his more impressive 
qualities, Still it is a proof of the 
already rising influence of letters, 
that towards the end of his life 
Dante’s genius had given him an 
elevation in the eyes of his con- 


temporaries, distinct from that of 


rank or power, and that it operated 
so far as to induce an attempt on 
the part of his country—an un- 
gracious one, certainly—to condone 
his past offences ; while no sooner 
had death removed the last stum- 
bling-block to pride, than every 
effort. was lavished to testify the 
Republic’sadmiration of her greatest 
citizen, 

Before Petrarch, the ground was, 
as it were, cleared. True, his 
father, too, had been exiled the 
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same day with Dante, and on the 
same grounds; but he himself had 
given no cause for offence. He 
was not born till some months 
after Florence had shut her gates 
on his family. His father, after 
hailing his infant’s birth under the 
auspicious skies of Arezzo,* mi- 
grated to Avignon, and ceased to 
have any concern with the politics of 
his native land. The youth himself 
was afterwards sent to bea student 
in different universities, where it 
was sought to expel that love of 
poetry and classic eloquence which 
was his nature, by the fork of 
dialectics and jurisprudence, which, 
as a prudent Notary of the Apos- 
tolic See, his father would fain 
have seen inserted into him. 

Dante had grown up to middie 
life a citizen of his native city, a 
vehement partisan in her internal 
factions. Petrarch began life lite- 
rally without a home; he never 
ale one for himself; and we trace 
the consequence throughout his 
whole career. 

He took up his abode at Avignon 
when he came to man’s estate, 
partly because his father had lived 
there, and partly because his pro 
fessional prospects connected fin 
with the Papal Court. It was 
necessity, indeed, rather than 
choice, that led him to follow the 
ecclesiastical calling. Faithless 
guardians had dissipated his small 
vatrimony, and there was no other 
ine which held out promise of 
speedy independence and advance- 
ment. But it must have been a 
resolve little congenial to a mind 
to which literary culture was as 
the breath of life—a mind whose 
earliest devotion had been given to 
the master-works of ancient genius 
—a mind, moreover, whose natural 
purity and elevation, and religious 
earnestness, revolted at the vice 
and hypocrisy so conspicuously 
displayed at this time in the offices 
of the Church. For it was now the 
period, disgraceful in the annals of 
the Papacy, commonly character- 
ized by old Italian writers as that 


* So numerous were the distinguished men to whom Arezzo gave birth in the 
middle ages, that the historian Villano thought it must have been an effect of the air 
in that locality. 
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of the ‘ Babylonish captivity.’ The 
seventy years of Petrarch’s life run 
almost exactly parallel with its 
duration, Lt was in 1305, the year 
following his birth, that Clement 
V., the Pontiffappointed by French 
influence to succeed the ill-fated 
Boniface VIII, transported the 
Holy See to Avignon, thus sur- 
rendering into the hands of France 
all the dignity and independence 
of his position, At first this was 
wobably looked upon as only a 
brief displacement ; but such a 
grasp once obtained by the ambi- 
tious house of Capet was not soon 
to be relaxed. Ghoeneis never felt 
any disposition to return to the 
warfare of Ltaly and the turbulence 
of his own subjects; and when 
Clement died, another French Pope, 
like-minded, was raised to his 
vacant seat; and so it went on 
during the reign of six successive 
Pontiffs, till the three years’ re- 
inhabitation of Rome by Urban V., 
before Petrarch’s death, and the 
definitive return of Gregory XI, 
soon after that event. 

The political effect of the esta- 
blishment of the Papacy at Avignon 
was of course, in the first place, to 
throw into the hands of the French 
monarch all the influence that the 
popes could command in Christen- 
dom—an influence diminished by 
the cowardly abandonment of the 
holy seat of their vicariate, but 
still powerful enough for mischief. 
As regarded Italy and the German 
emperors, their removal from Rome 
did not weaken their ambitious 
purposes either against the one or 
the other, Withdrawn themselves 
from the dangers of war, they felt 
the less scruple in permitting its 
horrors to rage among their allies 
and foes in the Peninsula; while 
against Imperialist pretensions, 
scarcely even Boniface VIII. in his 
bull UnamSanctam assumed a more 
arrogant front than didJohn XXIL., 
the pope regnant when Petrarch 
came to reside at Avignon, The 
Empire was for ten years a bone of 
contention between Louis of Bavaria 
wl Frederick of Austria, The 
Pope, by declining to decide between 
them, maintained what was techni- 
cally an interregnum of the Empire; 
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and he ventured to pronounce that 
during such interregnum it was an 
indefeasible right of the Holy See, 
as fountain-head of all power on 
earth, to appoint a vicar, not only 
over Italy, but over Germany like- 
wise. 

The moral effect of the papal 
residence at Avignon was disastrous 
in the extreme to the credit of the 
Church, and to the cause of public 
decency and religion. Self-exiled 
from their conspicuous position ‘in 
the eyes of the world, and become 
mere servants of France, the Popes 
lost that sense of self-respect which, 
next to conscience, is the best 
guarantee of good manners. French 
and Italian writers alike concur in 
describing the corruptions of Avig- 
non as something beyond ordinary 
experience. The city was the resort 
of vile adventurers from all parts. 
The morals of Avignon, it has been 
said, were made up of the vices of 
other nations. As intrigue and 
bribery were the surest avenues to 

vontifical favour, the most worth- 
= characters were seen filling the 
sacred offices of the Holy See. 
Priests, prelates, cardinals, set the 
example of that unbridled licence 
which made the Western Babylon 
infamous even in the estimation of 
those who wished well to its poli- 
tical pretensions. PopeJohn XXI1. 
indeed, with a rapacious disposition, 
had some qualities which inspire 
respect. He was sober in his pri- 
vate deportment, he had sonalaie- 
able ability, and he was perhaps 
the last of the popes who had the 
inclination and opportunity com- 
bined for displaying something of 
thaf magnificent ambition which 
forces us to admire Gregory VII. 
and Innocent III., and invests the 
fate of Boniface VILL, with some 
claim to generous pity. He threw 
himself with the old domineering 
spirit into the contest with Louis 
of Bavaria; he tried to dictate to 
the Church on a mysterious article 
of faith; and at ninety years of age 
was occupied with visions of new 
crusades in the East, when death 
overtook him. He was occupied 
also with the project, probably 
illusory rather than sincere, of a 
return to Rome—that project which 
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Petrarch had so much at heart, and 
never ceased to urge with all the 
influence he possessed. 

To understand Petrarch’s views 
on this subject, we must shortly 
review the state of Ghibelline 
opinion generally, of which we 
took some notice on a former occa- 
sion. 

Over against the extreme pre- 
tensions of the Papacy, of which 
Boniface VIIL’s bull Unam Sanc- 
tam may be considered the expo- 
nent, we find early in the fourteenth 
century a high Imperialist doctrine, 
evolved partly out of the studies 
of jurisconsults in the old Roman 
law, and partly out of the traditions 
of universal rule inherent in the 
Imperial city—traditions which, 
having dimly existed through the 
barbaric times, had been of late 
reanimated by the awakening en- 
thusiasm for classical literature. 
Ghibellinism indeed, like most poli- 
tical creeds, was a passion before it 
was atheory. Hatred of papal in- 
trigues and misgovernment drove 
patriotic spirits to champion Im- 
yerial claims of supremacy simply 

ecause the Emperor’s power was 
the power hostile to that of the 
Pope. Then followed the work of 
the thinkers—to justify to the héad 
the impulses of the heart; to find 
out that Imperial rule had an ex- 
plicit Divine sanction, raising it 
above papal rule in all temporal 
matters, leaving it subject to the 
same only in matters spiritual. The 
stumbling-stone which anti-papal 
writers especially resented in their 
attempts to suit their theory to the 
existing state of the world, was the 
territorial sovereignty actually en- 
joyed by the popes, and guaranteed 
to them by especial rescripts of 
emperors in olden times. It was 
not a large sovereignty, indeed, as 
compared with that of other 
monarchs of the earth, but it was 
enough at the same time to foster 
their ambition for petty conquests, 
with all the intrigue and partisan- 
ship it involved, and likewise to 
complicate their legitimate claims 
in the eyes of lawyers and theorists. 


* Inf. cxix. v, 115. 
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Both Dante and Petrarch express 

themselves strongly on this point: 

‘Ah, Costantin,’ says the former, ‘di 
quanto mal fu matre 

Non la tua conversion, ma quella dote 

Che da te prese il primo ricco Patre ! * 


And Petrarch thus fulminates : 


Fondata in casta ed umil povertate 
Contra’ tuoi fondatori alzi le corna, 
Putta sfacciata : e dov’hai posto spene ? 
Negli adulteri tuoi, nelle mal nate 
Richezze tante? Or, Costantin non torna, 
Ma tolga il mondo tristo, che’l sostiene.’+ 


To those who have witnessed the 
revolutions of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and heard the discussions in 
the Sardinian Chambers, or the 
counsels of Mazzinian and Garibal- 
dian partisans, it may seem a 
strange contradiction that, hating 
as they did the temporal rule of the 
Papacy, the Ghibelline Reformers 
should desire so ardently the return 
of the Holy See to the city of 
Rome, where that temporal rule 
was exercised. But in the first 
place, as we have said, the absence 
of the popes did not make them 
less ambitious or covetous in Italy, 
but rather the contrary ; and in the 
second place, we must remember 
the indefeasible sanctity attached 
to the Pontiff as head of the Chris- 
tian Church, and the equally inde- 
feasible sanctity attached to Rome 
as the seat of Christ’s vicariate 
upon earth. No Protestantism had 
as yet arisen to make either of 
these titles matter of dispute among 
men. Rome was as much the capi- 
tal of Christendom as it was the 
capital of the Roman Empire. If 
the elected Luxemburgh or Haps- 
burgh of the day had a divine right 
to throne himself at Rome because 
he was the successor and represen- 
tative of Augustus, the Pope had a 
co-ordinate divine right to throne 
himself there (in the Pontifical 
chair), as being the lineal successor 
and representative of St. Peter. 
Both titles were of divine right. 
The beau ideal in the reveries of 
visionary patriots was to recognise 
them established side by side in 
the City of the Seven Hills. 


+ Son. xvi. pt. iii. 
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These opinions were cherished 
by Petrarch with an enthusiasm 
which we can only estimate by 
picturing to ourselves his love of 
Rome as a poet and a man of letters, 
as well as the ordinary patriotic 
interests which moved him. That 
abstract technical figure raised to 
life by the jurisconsults of Bologna, 
Rome guiding the world by its 
double reins of Right Civil and 
Right Canonical, came invested to 
the eyes of the poet-student with 
the radiant colours of all the an- 
tique genius and virtue which had 
given the Imperial Republic its real 
dominion over the minds of men. 
His father’s endeavour to quench 
his early love of the classics by 
throwing the works of his favourite 
authors into the flames amidst his 
piteous tears and plaints, had 
proved as fruitless as such arbitrary 
efforts to nam nature usually 
are. Once his own master, he had 
devoted himself to his beloved pur- 
suits with a zeal which never tired 
while life remained to him. In his 
lovely rock-bound retreat of Vau- 
cluse, whither he was wont to retire 
when sickened with the turmoil 
and vices of Avignon, he meditated 
two great subjects of composition : 
a history of Rome from its founda- 
tion to the days of Titus, and a 
poem in Latin verse on the exploits 
of Scipio Africanus, Friendship, 
to the attractions of which his 
heart was always peculiarly acces- 
sible, added its stimulus to his en- 
thusiasm for Rome. The best and 
noblest member of the Sacred Col- 
lege now residing at Avignon was 
the Cardinal John Colonna; his 
house, a rendezvous of cultivated 
and estimable men, was the one 
bright spot in that wilderness of 
moral corruption. For his brother, 
James Colonna, Bishop of Lombés, 
Petrarch had an old friendship 
formed in their days of education. 
Stephen, their father, worthy by an 
old aristocratic grandeur of charac- 
ter of being the head of the most 
illustrious patrician house of Rome, 
when he came to visit his sons at 
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Avignon, conceived for their gifted 
friend an affection which he was 
wont himself to describe as not 
less than paternal. His converse 
enhanced Petrarch’s interest in 
Italy and its great metropolis. 

Therefore, with pope after pope 
he tried the game of persuasion 
and remonstrance ; not always in 
very courtly language. The Holy 
Fathers seem to have borne his 
plainspeaking with marvellously 
good grace—no small proof of the 
credit then attached to literary 
genius. Not only were ecclesiasti- 
cal preferments heaped upon him, 
but successive pontiffs made him 
the most pressing instances to ac- 
cept permanent oflice at the Papal 
Court, or at all events to honour 
them by his presence as a friend. 
None was more lavish of his bene- 
fits to him, or more anxious to 
retain him at his Court, than 
Clement VLI., the most profligate of 
them all, and the subject, together 
with his Cardinals, of Petrarch’s 
unsparing satire in one of his Latin 
eclogues. But no flattery seems to 
have silenced him. We scarcely 
see how a ‘ hidden language’ could 
have been necessary, as some sup- 
pose, for the safe utterance of sen- 
timents which it is certain were at 
other times expressed with such 
daring openness.* 

Yet the unsentimental critic who 
would wipe away the existence of 
Dante’s Beatrice from the earth, 
would also, and on the same 
grounds, annihilate the romance 
which is the popular cause of 
Petrarch’sfame. For besides study 
and friendship, and the political 
thoughts they nourished, the poet’s 
life at Avignon was filled by a third 
passion—his love for a beautiful 
and vittuous lady, whom, in the 
romantic spirit of the times, he con- 
stituted the heroine of his verse, 
the presiding divinity of his soul. 
Was this love indeed an allegory ? 
—was it but a disguise for his 
patriotic visions’—was the Amor 
which prompted his sighs but a 
mystic personation of the city, 


* The VIth Eclogue covered its allusions with allegory ; but it is probable there 


were many sharp-sighted enough to know what was meant. 
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beautiful and eternal, whose uni- 
versal empire was the fond reverie 
of political reformers? These ques- 
tions have been asked, as similar 
questions were asked concerning 
Dante’s love. We do not ourselves 
see how the affirmative theory can 
be for a moment supported, if at- 
tention is given to the evidence of 
the case, external as well as inter- 
nal, Not only his verses, but his 
familiar letters and his actions, 
seem to prove beyond doubt that 
Laura was a being of flesh and 
blood; worshipped with a poet’s 
worship during life, mourned with 
a poet's sorrow after her death— 
worshipped and mourned, however, 
after the manner of a poet of those 
times, we will add—for unquestion- 
ably large deductions from acute 
feeling should be transferred to the 
account of the excessive display 
and labyrinthine inventiveness, and 
mystical involution of ideas, ex- 
pected in a love-poet of the four- 
teenth century. The evidence of a 
Dominican monk, given in the life- 
time of Petrarch, seems to place 
Laura’s existence at once out of the 
pale of doubt. ‘Master Francis 
Petrarch, the writes, ‘who is now 
living, had a spiritual mistress’ 
(i.e., a mistress in a Platonic sense), 
‘called Laura. Since her death he 
has been more faithful to her than 
ever, and has given her a fame 
which will everlastingly preserve 
her memory. Moreover, he has be- 
stowed alms so largely, and spent 
so much in masses and prayers for 
her soul, that had she been the 
vilest woman in the world he must 
needs have won her out of the 
devil's hands; but they say she 
died holy.’”* 

Unquestionably it is something 
of a riddle that a man should 
appear devoted, as with the whole 
energies of heart and will, to three 
or four several objects of pursuit at 
atime. Nor is it easily explicable 
that a love to which all fruition 
was denied, could have fed the soul 
and memory of an active thinker 
for forty years. Yet it seems to us 
that a solution of these apparent 

* See the ipsissima verba of this 
Petrarch, p. 7, note. 
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contradictions in Petrarch’s charac- 
ter is to be found in his posses- 
sion of three qualities not often 
seen in combination—at all events 
among the sluggish temperaments 
of our northern climes—excessive 
ardour, versatility, and—irrecon- 
cilable as it may seem—constancy. 
The great objects of his pursuit 
and attachment occupied him to 
the last moment of his life ; but he 
could always turn rapidly from one 
to the other: a recovered manu- 
script of the classics, a political 
hope for Italy, a smile or frown 
from Laura’s eyes, or a passing 
reminiscence of her after death, set 
his soul on fire turn by turn. This 
was not the temperament by which 
great things could be achieved, 
Joined to his cosmopolitan habits, 
it gave a desultory, purposeless 
turn to the genius of this dis- 
tinguished man, and hindered him 
from effecting the great things that 
were expected of him, while it also 
oppressed his mind with a con- 
stant, saddening sense of the 
vanity and weariness of life. To 
his temper and demeanour in 
social life, it no doubt conveyed 
that resistless charm which made 
him the object of almost adoration 
to his friends. For all who had 
once gained his affection, his ten- 
derness continued unabated to the 
end; while at the same time, un- 
like some who pride themselves on 
constancy, his heart was always 
open to form new friendships also. 
His sympathies were ever alive 
to whatever was great or attrac- 
tive among the varieties of human 
kind with whom he came in con- 
tact. One of his most charming 
familiar letters is occupied with an 
account of the old peasant and his 
wife who tended him at Vaucluse. 
We will at present direct our 
reflections to one of the salient 
points in his life, and consider the 
causes which had already made his 
name a celebrity in Europe, when, 
in 1341, he went to receive the 
poetical crown at Rome. As an 
author, he was known first and 
foremost by his epic poem on the 
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deeds of Scipio in Africa—a poem 
of which, at this time, he had only 
completed a portion, but which, 
through the ardent admiration of 
his friends, had already made the 
world anticipate a new dneid, He 
was also known as the most ac- 
complished versifier of a class with 
whom all his countrymen, learned 
and unlearned, were familiar—the 
love-poets or Troubadours. He was 
know as one deeply read in classic 
lore; as an enthusiast in the re- 
vival of erudition. By his corre- 
spondence with the learned of other 
countries, he was indeed the foun- 
der of that lettered republic which 
long maintained a sort of imperium 
in iemperio, till education became 
more diffused, and of which the 
language of Cicero and Quintilian 
was the mother-tongue, With the 
Popes John XXII. and Benedict 
XIL. his name carried weight as a 
counsellor and orator ; and though 
his reiterated efforts to dislodge 
them from Avignon proved un- 
availing, the last of the two had 
given him golden proofs of his 
esteem. But his personal ambition 
at this time was mainly concen- 
trated on the revival of an old classic 
honour, which shouldassign him the 
place of Universal Poet in that same 
city paramount of the earth where 
he longed to see the German chief 
Universal Emperor, and the French 
pontiff Universal Bishop. He took 
care to let his wish be known ; and 
the response was ready. <A depu- 
tation from the Roman Senate 
waited upon him one evening as 
he was meditating in the solitudes 
of Vaucluse ; and by a curious co- 
incidence, the very same evening a 
similar offer reached him from 
the University of Paris. The ac- 
count of his coronation on the 
Capitol, and of his previous ex- 
amination by Robert, King of 
Naples, the royal ‘ Beauclere’ of 
those times, is curiously character- 
istic of the mingled pedantry and 
enthusiasm which attended the new 
birth of literature in Europe. In the 
scholastic gossip of the royal inter- 
locutor, too, we have an instance 
of that dramatic continuity of cha- 
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racter which makes the successive 
study of the lives of Dante and 
Petrarch something like reading 
the two parts of an historical play. 
Robert of Naples was the prince 
of whom Dante said he was fitter 
to make preachments than to be a 
king— 


E fate Re di tal ch’é da sermone.* 


From this epoch we date a marked 
accession of importance enjoyed by 
Petrarch among the States of Italy, 
and indeed in countries beyond the 
Alps. Azzo di Correggio, Lord of 
Parma, made him his chief adviser, 
friend, and confidant ; and tried to 
fix his residence at his Court by 
giving him an archdeaconry of the 
diocese. He left it because the 
Roman Senate had selected him to 
advocate before the new pope, 
Clement VI, the return of the 
Holy See to theircity. He quitted 
Avignon again to advocate at 
Naples, after King Robert’s death, 
the Papal claims to the suzerainty 
of that country—claims, by the 
way, somewhat antagonistic to his 
ideal of the Papacy. At Naples 
he laid the foundation of an in- 
fluence which he was able after- 
wards to exercise beneficially in 
the affairs of Queen Joanna and 
her advisers. When the Emperor 
Charles IV. came into Italy to 
carry out the Imperial enterprize 
which his grandfather, Henry VIL., 
had died in attempting, Petrarch, 
as Italy’s foremost man, was sum- 
moned to attend and counsel him 
at Mantua. After the Luxem- 
burgher’s project had failed through 
the meanness and treachery which 
Petrarch would fain have exorcised, 
pressing invitations were sent io 
attach him permanently to the Im- 
perial Court beyond the Alps. 
John, King of France, would hardly 
suffer him to leave Paris when on 
one occasion he went there as 
Envoy of the Visconti. The Lords 
of Milan and of Mantua, the Re- 
public of Venice, the Correggeschi 
of Parma, the Carrare of Padua, 
by turns courted and obtained his 
valued presence and advice. Each 
succeeding pope (with one excep- 


* Par. viii. 147. 
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tion, that of Innocent VI. who, 
an ignorant man himself, declared 
his belief that Petrarch’s genius 
and influence were owing tosorcery) 
sued for him with courtly flattery. 
But permanent obligations he con- 
stantly avoided. Everywhere and 
on all occasions he was anxious to 
promote what he conceived to be 
the true interests of his country ; 
to heal differences, to reconcile the 
miniature Garibaldis and Cavours 
whose personal enmities marred al 
hopes of a United Italy. He said 
of himself— 


I’vo gridando, Pace, pace, pace. 


But his desultory and unsettled 
life no doubt stood in the way of 
his real usefulness. One of his 
best friends, Dandolo,. Doge of 
Venice, turned the tables upon him 
with some force when he had been 
using his privilege of general me- 
diator to deprecate an outbreak 
between that Republic and Genoa. 
‘My friend,’ said Dandolo, ‘ explain 
to us how it is that a man to whom 
God has given the eloquence and 
the wisdom to instruct others to do 
well, is always changing his place of 
residence. That must needs be in- 
jurious to your studies. We thank 
you for exhorting us to make peace 
with the Genoese; but we must 
fight. If our answer to your ela- 
borate letter appear short, attribute 
it to the circumstances of the time, 
which require of us deeds, and not 
words.’ 

The political event which most 
engaged his hopes and kindled 
his imagination, was the brilliant 
but evanescent attempt of Cola di 
Rienzi, in 1347, to reconstruct the 
Roman Republic on the ancient 
model. This event, as it connects 
itself with the theories of Papalism 
and Imperialism to which we have 
already adverted, requires a little 
examination. 

Rienzi, like Petrarch, was a pas- 
sionate student of antiquity. He 
had become acquainted with the 
poet on occasion of their joint mis- 
sion from the Senate to urge 
Clement VI.’s return to Rome. The 
failure of their entreaties, while in 
Petrarch’s meditative soul it led to 
the composition of the allegorical 
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eclogues in which Clement and 
Avignon are inveighed against with 
all the pungency of satire, goaded 
Rienzi’s more practical nature to a 
daring attempt at raising Roman 
liberties on surer foundations than 
pope or emperor seemed likely to 
furnish. He called the people round 
him, and explained to them with 
glowing eloquence the inscriptions 
on old monuments recording the 
glories of the ‘ Senatus Populusque 
Romanus.’ Backed by the popular 
enthusiasm, he drove out the nobles, 
who had long tyrannized over 
people and Senate ; and assuming 
the venerable but modest title of 
Tribune, proceeded with no less 
prudence than energy to make laws 
and enforce discipline. Thus far 
successful by might of arm and 
tongue, he received favourable 
messages from many neighbouring 
cities and rulers, who either dared 
not at the moment provoke revo- 
lution among their own subjects by 
opposition to his measures, or hoped 
to gain from them some advantage 
for their own political schemes. 

In Petrarch’s sanguine anticipa- 
tion, a new era was dawning upon 
Italyand the world. The very name 
of Rome, he observed with pride, 
was still a power of itself. The bold 
demagogue who thus made trial of 
its efficacy did indeed advance a 
theory of government which, if it 
had withstood the buffets of mis- 
chance, might have put emperor 
and pope out of countenance. Hi- 
therto, it will have been perceived, 
the most advanced Ghibelline doc- 
trine did not reach beyond this as 
its first principle: that the Roman 
Imperial power had a direct divine 
sanction, rendering it independent 
of the Papacy. Now, Rienzi, after 
brooding long on the ancient re- 
cords and modern wrongs of his 
country, came to the conclusion 
that Power, that divine gift, was 
primarily the possession, not of 
pope nor emperor, but of the people 
of Rome themselves, privileged to 
be the rulers of the world by tenure 
of their Roman citizenship; and 
that the bestowal of Imperial 
power on the Cesars of the ancient 
world, had, in fact, been the volun- 
tary committal of a trust to them 
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by the sovereign people, and as such 
acknowledged by the Ceesars them- 
selves. In his first solemn address 
to the assembled populace in the 
Church of St. John Lateran, Rienzi 
said, after interpreting an ancient 
Senatus-Consultum :— 


You see, masters, what was the ancient 
majesty of the people of Rome: the 
people it was which conferred on the 
emperors, as on its vicars, the rights and 
authority they held. Yes, the emperors 
received their existence and their power 
from the free-will of your ancestors ; and 
you—you have consented that the two 
eyes of Rome should be torn from her 
head ; that both pope and emperor should 
abandon your walls, and live no longer 
in dependence upon you.—Sismondi, 
chap. xxxvii. 


The basis of Rienzi’s political 
scheme was sufficiently democratic, 
as is evident; but it was democratic 
in accordance with the intellectual 
measure of the times—a pedantic 
democracy, founded on old tradi- 
tions, not on the natural rights of 
mankind—and thus stands in curi- 
ous contrast to the ‘ contrat social’ 
of more modern publicists, or the 
still later doctrine of ‘nationalities.’ 
It never occurred to Rienzi, or any 
Ghibelline reformer of his age, to 
deduce his axioms from any broader 
source than the one supreme but 
vague abstraction of Roman right. 
In the full acceptance of his theory, 
it was a tyranny of race that he 
would have established. The Ro- 
man nation seems by many in those 
days to have been looked upon as 
divinely chosen for cone sove- 
reignty upon earth, in much the 
same way as the Jewish nation was 
divinely selected to be the depo- 
sitory of spiritual knowledge. 

Petrarch’s letter of congratula- 
tion to the daring Tribune was dic- 
tated by honest joy and pride in 
an enterprize which he hoped might 
revive the old grandeurs of the 
classic city. He sought by his 
eloquent advocacy to obtain the 
favourable verdict of the Pope ; 


* See this ode in the third part of Petrarch’s Canzoniere. 
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then crossed the Alps to be himself 
a witness and a sharer in the tri- 
umphs he anticipated. His poetical 
enthusiasm broke forth in a spirited 
ode addressed to Rienzi. No voice 
alone, he said, could now waken 
Italy from her lethargic sleep ; but 
Destiny had placed her head within 
the Tribune’s arms: it was for him 
to grasp it boldly by the hair, and 
drag it forth from the base slime 
that engulfed it. If ever the 
progeny of Mars were to raise their 
eyes to the contemplation of their 
former greatness, this would seem 
the auspicious moment. How 
would Brutus and Fabricius and 
the Scipios rejoice could they hear 
the tidings in the world of shadows, 
and exclaim, ‘My Rome shall still 
be glorious! Never had mortal 
man before so bright a promise of 
eternal fame. For him it was re- 
served, if the poet’s soul read right, 
to restore the noblest of all monar- 
chies: of him it: might be said— 
and how glorious the praise!— 
‘Others, O Rome, helped toes when 
thou wert young and strong; this 
thy son saved thee from death in 
thy old age!* Thus, and with 
many more words of nervous elo- 
quence, Petrarch sang the hopes to 
which Rienzi’s enterprize had given 
birth in his mind. But he had no 
sooner reached Genoa, on his way 
to join him, when he received 
tidings of the blight that had fallen 
on so fair a prospect. Rienzi’s 
head, unable to tuna the in- 
toxicating effects of success, had 
deviated into vain and tyrannical 
counsels. Stefano Colonna, the 
venerable patriarch of the family 
to which Petrarch was so much 
attached, had been killed, with one 
of his sons, in a street contest, 
Licence and disorder were resuming 
their sway. Not at once, however, 
did Petrarch resign his hopes. 
With a shudder of anguish he tried 
to stifle the regrets of friendship. 
‘The Colonnas, he wrote, ‘are 
dearer to me than my life: but 
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Rome is dearer to me still” But 
Rienzi’s fall was now at hand. 
Before seven months had elapsed 
from the beginning of his rule he 
laid it aside ignominiously on the 
Capitoline Mount, where he had 
first assumed it. 

This period was a dark page in 
Petrarch’s life. Disappointments 
and losses crowded upon him. The 
summer following Rienzi’s fall was 
the season of the terrific plague, 
which carried off, it is credibly as- 
serted, one fourth* of the inhabi- 
tants of Europe, and inflicted last- 
ing detriment on the progress and 
orosperity of nations. At Parma, 
aan received the news, for 
which a melancholy presentiment 
had already in some measure pre- 
vared him, that his beloved Laura 
had fallen a victim to the scourge 
at Avignon. Soon after died, of 
plague or of heart-break for the 
disasters of his family, Cardinal 
Colonna, his most cherished friend. 
Very touchingly does Petrarch al- 
lude to this double loss in the 
sonnet beginning— 


Rotta é Palta Colonna, e’l verde Lauro, 
Che facean ombra al mio stanco pensiero. + 


Tt was the Emperor Charles IV.’s 
enterprize that next roused his 
hopes for the regeneration of Italy. 
He wrote an eloquent letter of 
exhortation to that prince, three 
years after Rienzi’s fall, but waited 
another three years in vain for an 
answer, It was not till 1354 that 
Charles actually entered Italy. 
When he did come, the disappoint- 
ment he caused was great. He 
came with no generous intentions, 
no statesman-like projects. In 
order to fill his coffers, which was 
the main purpose of his expedition, 
he entered into a base compromise 
with the Pope, and betrayed his 
stanchest friends. Of him Petrarch 
might well have said, as he had 
once said of Louis the Bavarian, 


Alzando ’] dite, con la morte scherza. 


From the treacherous German he 
turned to the illustrious family who 


* See Dr. Hecker On the Pestilences of the Middle Ages. 
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reigned like kings in North Italy, 
John Visconti, the Archbishop- 
rince of Milan, not less a lover of 
etters than the most ambitious 
of statesmen and warriors, had 
won him to his Court after his 
recent—and, as it proved, his final 
—departure from Avignon, in 
1553- ‘The Archbishop died, how- 
ever, shortly afterwards, and his 
three nephews reigned in his stead. 
Of these nephews, Galeazzo proved 
a powerful and constant friend to 
the poet. Petrarch went for him 
on an embassy to Charles IV. at 
Prague, where he was complimented 
by the Emperor with the title of 
Count Palatine. On another occa- 
sion, he carried the Lord of Milan’s 
congratulations to John, King of 
France, on that monarch’s delivery 
from his English captivity. At 
his villa near Milan, which in 
classic fashion he named Linterno, 
he sought to live over again the 
peaceful student life of Vaucluse. 
Here, perhaps, he would have 
remained, but for the devastations 
of the Free Companies, then roam- 
ing through Italy, and of the plague. 
Against these enemies he sought an 
asylum at Venice, and took that 
occasion of presenting the Republic 
with the precious library which 
was the most cherished of his 
possessions. 

Soon after this he had the satis- 
faction of hearing that Pope 
Urban V. had brought back the 
Papal Court to Rome, and that the 
immediate cause of his so doing 
was in all probability the very able 
and eloquent letter he had himself 
addressed to him the preceding 
year. One great political object of 
his life thus seemed to be accom- 
plished ; but Urban’s life was short, 
and his successor did not immedi- 
ately follow his example; and 
possibly Petrarch might by this 
time be aware that the supposed 
remedy for the ills of Italy was 
very inadequate to the disease. A 
general sense of the vanity of all he 
had aimed at and cared for, took 
strong possession of his mind in 
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the closing years of his life. He 
had, indeed, 


That which should accompany old age ; 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of 
friends. 


Not only was he courted and 
admired by great men, not only 
were the palaces of princes and 
independent homes within their 
territories open to him in generous 
profusion ; he was also the object 
of unrivalled hero-worship with the 
less distinguished classes of his 
compatriots, Many pleasing stories 
are told in illustration of this. 
Florence herself, the factious and 
implacable, which had exiled his 
family and withheld forgiveness 
from a greater poet than himself, 
voluntarily reinstated Petrarch in 
his civic rights and possessions, 
and besought him to take up his 
residence within her walls, and 
become the director of a new 
university to be there founded. 
As usual, his hatred of a fixed home 
and settled duties made him refuse. 
The chosen friends of his heart had 
always been numerous, and con- 
spicuous for their genius or their 
virtue, The Colonnas, father and 
sons, the excellent Bishop of 
Cabassoles, ‘ Lzelius’ and ‘Socrates,* 
whose discourse sped the summer 
hours in the friendly regions of 
Lombés, of which James Colonna 
was Bishop ; Azzo di Correggio, for 
whom in his adversity Petrarch 
composed his treatise De remediis 
utriusque fortune ;James da Carrara, 
of whom he said that among the 
princes of his time there did not 
exist his equal ; and last, not least, 
Boceaccio, the greatest genius next 
to himself then adorning Italy ; 
these were but a few of the bright 
and loving spirits who, some first, 
some last, clustered round the poet- 
sage, and constituted him their 
‘guide and philosopher,’ as well as 
friend. There is something very 
touching in the tenderness of the 
tie between himself and Boccaccio, 
Boccaccio was nine years the 
younger of the two. He positively 
adored Petrarch. His devotion to 
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him first began when the laureate- 
elect appeared at the Court of 
Robert, King of Naples, where 
Boccaccio then was, to undergo his 
ostentatious examination. Mutual 
love of poetry, and interest in 
classical studies, cemented the link 
betweenthem. Boccaccio’s scholar- 
ship was indeed greater than 
Petrarch’s; to him, Italy and 
Europe were indebted for the first 
serious effort to revive the study 
of the Greek language. His ima- 
gination was not less fertile than 
that of his friend; his prose style 
was at least as great an ornament 
to the literature of his country as 
was Petrarch’s poetry ; but he had 
a less elevated mind, his character 
was more under the sway of those 
irregular impulses which so fre- 
quently cause the shipwreck of 
genius. Friends and fortune, put to 
too severe a proof, abandoned him. 
Yet through all his irregularities, 
his love and reverence for Petrarch 
shone as a beacon in the storm, 
and the elder poet’s purse and 
counsel were ever at hand to assist 
him when all other resources failed. 
The generous monitor even offered 
a share in his home for ever to the 
spendthrift whom his soul so truly 
loved, and whose subsequent 
repentance and reformation were 
mainly due to his exhortations. 
For Petrarch, though himself not 
proof in earlier life against the 
seductions of pleasure, was always 
under the influence of earnest reli- 
gious impressions, which combated, 
and finally vanquished, the evil 
tendencies he never failed to 
deplore. A deep sense of the 
vanity of all earthly things, and a 
loving trust in God, were with him 
the subsoil on which all lighter 
impressions rested. ‘To the attrac- 
tions of love and fame no one was 
ever more keenly susceptible; but 
the correcting thought was ever at 
hand to bring penitence, if not 
resistance. In his poems and his 
familiar letters, it is the antagonism 
of these various feelings, the im- 
pulsiveness with which he yielded 
to each by turns, the simplicity and 
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openness of his confessions and 
self-accusations, which constitute 
the great interest. We see before 
us a picture of human nature, self- 
drawn, self-analysed, than which 
St. Augustine or Rousseau have 
not left a more lively portraiture. 
Of St. Augustine, Petrarch was an 
earnest student and admirer. In 
one of his works—that in which he 
carries out the introspective pro- 
cess with the most curious minute- 
ness—he imagines the Saint and 
himself to be the interlocutors. 
The Saint probes his conscience as 
to his ruling motives—vanity, 

leasure, ambition, love. To each 
in turn he is driven to plead guilty ; 
but he justifies with eloquence his 
devotion to the pure and virtuous 
Laura, and maintains that his taste 
for virtue, study, and true glory, 
have only been strengthened and 
enhanced thereby. Time, he says, 
can have little effect on love like 
his, for it is her soul he worships, 
and though age may change her 
outward form, that is unchange- 
able. 

The best accredited account of 
Laura, as is well known, is that she 
was the wife of Hugo de Sade, a 
patrician of Avignon ; that she was 
married, and twenty years of 
age, when Petrarch first became 
acquainted with her ; that she lived 
to the age of forty-one, had eleven 
children, and died of the plague 
that devastated Europe in 1348. 
Though she never repaid the poet’s 
assiduities by any transgression of 
her conjugal faith, she appears to 
have entertained a regard for him, 
and even something of affection ; 
and since his love could be kept 
alive with the slender aliment of 
alternate smiles and frowns, was 
well pleased to be the subject of 
love-ditties which made her name 
famous through Europe. For 
Petrarch was the Last of the 
Troubadours, and with the super- 
addition of more imagination and 
taste than any of his predecessors 
had possessed. A Troubadour, as 


such, adopted the making of verses 
on his lady’s charms as a sort of 
profession. The delicacy of reserve 
was not then an article of the lover's 
To extol and exaggerate to 


creed. 
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the world the perfections of his 
mistress, was as much his duty as 
that of a knight errant. So Petrarch 
sang the charms of Laura, and not 
only all Avignon heard, but all 
Italy likewise, and _ cultivated 
regions beyond Italy; and tears 
were ready for the love-lorn poet, 
and strangers came to gaze on the 
object of his adoration. In later 
life he professed to be ashamed 
that he had allowed himself so long 
to be ‘a fable to the populace ; but 
his verses went to swell the amount 
of the fame which he prized so 
dearly ; and it was no unmeaning 
allegory by which he identified the 
Laura of his affections with the 
laurel to which her name bore 
affinity ; as Dante before him had 
identified his Beatrice with the 
vision of eternal Blessedness. 

And while we are just touching 
on this vexed subject of allegory, 
let us briefly advert to an objection 
brought forward, not without 

lausibility, against the reality of 
etrarch’s love altogether. In our 
Essay on Dante, we alluded to Pro- 
fessor Rossetti’s remark upon the 
constant practice of the love-poets of 
this time, of referring the first sight 
of their mistress, or other marked 
epochs of their passion, to certain 
days in the holy week. We there 
observed that it was by no means 
improbable that they figuratively 
ascribed the character of a holy 
day to the days thus really conse- 
crated in their memory, ¢.g., that 
that day might have been called by 
them Easter Day, which awoke 
their soul to a new life; not, per- 
haps, very reverently, according to 
ourpresent notions, but consistently 
enough with the mystical turn of 
thought then in fashion. But what 
is to be made of the 6th of April, 
the day of the month expressly 
assigned by Petrarch both for his 
first sight of Laura, and for her 
death?— a coincidence of fact 
possible, no doubt, but, it must be 
owned, ~ suspicious, all things 
considered. We find that the 6th 
of April was somehow a marked 
date with more than one mystic 
writer of those times. It has been 
calculated that the Wednesday be- 
fore Easter, when Dante’s supposed 
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journey began, fell on a 6th of 
April.* Professor Rossetti cites a 
curious work by Bartolo, a contem- 
porary and friend of Petrarch, 
representing a supposed legal pro- 
secution before the tribunal of 
Christ ; the accuser being the Devil, 
the defender the Virgin Mary, and 
human nature the subject of prose- 
cution. The cause is decided 
against the Devil, and Bartolo dates 
the sentence April 6th. Rossetti’s 
conclusion is that Petrarch’s love 
and his Laura’s existence were 
nothing but a political allegory, 
couched in symbolical references to 
the Holy Week. We think, on the 
other hand, that some reason is 
discoverable for the lover’s mys- 
ticism in the fact that the 6th of 
April happens. to have been the 
‘Lady Day’ of the old calendar, 
then in use. With that mixture of 
fact and fancy which was then cus- 
tomary, it seems likely enough that 
the festival consecrated to the 
honour of the Virgin Mary should 
have been assumed as allegorically 
marking the birth and death of a 
poet’s love, allowing the love itself 
to have been real. Here, too, would 
be a reason why, in an extravaganza 
like Bartolo’s, which tends espe- 
cially to the glory of the Virgin, the 
6th of April should be chosen as 
the supposed moment of her 
triumph. 

As it is our object in these pages 
rather to sketch Petrarch’s life and 
character than to criticise his lite- 
rary merits, we shall not attempt 
any special examination of his 
sonnets and canzoni with reference 
to their beauties or defects ; but to 
one point of a literary nature we 
would direct attention, and that is, 
the profusion of verbal elaboration 
which distinguishes them from the 
more meagre productions of ante- 
cedent Troubadours, The change 
began, in a marked manner, with 
Dante ; the conscious cultivation 
of the style, as apart from the 
subject-matter of a poem. There 
is a remark by Coleridge which 
bears upon this subject. ‘There 
was a passion and a miracle of 
words,’ he says, ‘in the twelfth and 
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thirteenth centuries, after the long 
slumber of language in barbarism, 
which gave an almost romantic 
character, a virtuous quality and 
»ower, to what we read in a book, 
independently of the thoughts or 
images contained in it.’ The ten- 
dency is first perceptible in the 
universities, where, before the close 
of the twelfth century, professors 
of grammar had begun to be ap- 
pointed, in addition to those who 
taught the sciences of jurispru- 
dence and theology. By degrees 
it bore fruit in the belles-lettres, 
Dante’s master, Brunetto Latini, 
gave as a reason for composing his 
most celebrated work, the 7'résor, 
in French, that that language was 
the ‘most delectable’ as well as 
the most generally known. Dante 
himself, besides writing a treatise 
on language, alludes in his great 
poem more than once to his own 
poetical style. He says of Virgil— 

Tu sei lo mio maestro e’l mio autore ; 

Tu sei solo colui da cui io tolsi 

Lo bello stile che m’ha fatto onore. 


Petrarch’s Italian poems abound 
with references to his ‘stile, and 
the applause it had gained him in 
the world. He says, when lament- 
ing in one of his sonnets the death 
of Laura, that if he had known 
how much his verses would have 
been admired, he would have made 
them, 


In numero pid spesse, in séid pid rare. 


Though on another occasion he 
declares that his grief was too 
acute for ornament :— 

I miei gravi sospir non vanno in rime 

E’l mio duro martir vince ogni stile. 

It is the second part of Petrarch’s 
canzoniere, composed after Laura’s 
death, which most touches and in- 
terests the reader. While Laura 
lives, the fancy of the Troubadour 
expends itself on praises of her 
hair, her eyes, or incidents of word 
or look ; on lamentations which we 
feel to be unmanly; on longings 
which, however delicately ex- 
pressed, it would be sin to gratify. 
After her death, we feel a reverent 
any for the mourner on 
whom the one great sorrow of 





* See Athencewm for April, 1861. 
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humanity has fallen. However 
purposeless his adoration of the 
iving Laura, we feel that she was 
indeed the light of his heart, and 
that the darkness he now laments 
is not feigned, but real. A poet of 
our own days has consecrated the 
memory of his early and passionate 
friendship by a poetical ‘In Me- 
moriam’ of twenty years’ reminis- 
cence. Why, then, doubt the 
genuineness of the emotion which 
dictated that earlier ‘In Memo- 
riam,’ the lament of Petrarch after 
his twenty years’ worship of the 
fair one of Avignon 4 

It is beside our purpose to pass 
in review here the exceeding beau- 
ties of this portion of Petrarch’s 
poems; the human _ grief, the 
divine consolations, all so exqui- 
sitely portrayed that there is 
hardly a mourner of modern times 
but must find his very heart’s 
chords struck by that master-hand. 
But the poet’s devotion to his lost 
mistress reserved itself for yet 
another effort, which he doubtless 
hoped at one time to make a crown- 
ing monument of his genius and 
his love, in a manner something 
similar to Dante’s great poem, of 
which he borrowed the rhythm— 
that of the terza rima. The 
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*Trionfi di Francesco Petrarca in 
Vita ed in Morte di Madonna 
Laura,’ are the work of his old age. 
They consist of six books, divided 
into parts, or capitoli; one book 
treating of the Triumph of Love 

the others of the Triumphs o 

Chastity, Death, Fame, Time, and 
Divinity, in succession. The poet 
imagines himself to witness, as in 
a vision, the concourse of mortals 
who have passed their probation 
on earth, and who by their lives 
and characters have illustrated the 
victory of one or the other prin- 
ciple. Laura is the key-note of the 
whole poem. In the ‘ Triumph of 
Love’ she appears beside him, and 
brings to his mind all the strug- 
gles and sorrows he has gone 
through for her sake. She, only, 
walks free among the assemblage 
whom love has conquered—a sun 
among attendant stars. In ‘The 
Triumph of Chastity,’ she appears 
clad in shining garments, with a 
shield in her hand, all the Virtues 
waiting on her, and virgin ladies 
of classic fame, But it is in the 
‘Triumph of Death’ that the poet 
reaches his tenderest strain. No- 
thing can be more exquisite than 
the pathos with which he describes 
her illness and death :— 


Thus did her soul depart in calm content ; 
Not like a flame quenched by some sudden force, 
But one that, self-consumed, its light hath spent :— 
Een to the end, life held its wonted course. 


Call her not pale, though whiter than the flakes 
Fast dropping, on a breathless winter’s day 

O’er some hill-side: her last repose she takes 
As one o’erwearied with a toilsome way. 


Like softest slumber on her eyelids lying, 

When the freed spirit took its homeward flight, 
This was to die—the senseless call it dying— 

In her bright aspect, Death itself seemed bright. 


Then follows the not less touch- 
ing recital of the supposed inter- 
view between himself and Laura 
in the world of spirits, in which he 
consoles himself for all the sorrows 
of the past by imagining the con- 
fession of her love from her own 
lips. The passage is long, but 
with some omissions we feel im- 
pelled to insert it here. He sup- 
poses that in the night succeeding 
Laura’s death he beholds her in a 
dream, She moves towards him— 





And that hand which I used so to long 
for, she proffered, while thus she spoke 
and sighed :— 

* Dost thou recognise her who withdrew 
thy steps from the highway of the world 
when as thy youthful heart first became 
devoted to her? And with a pensive 
and reverent mien she seated herself, and 
made me sit beside her on a bank over- 
shadowed by a beech-tree and a laurel. 

‘ And how should I not know my heart's 
Divinity ? I replied, with tears. ‘0 tell 
me, art thou dead, or art thou living 
indeed ? 











ne 
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‘I live: *tis thou whom death still 
holds,’ she replied, ‘and will hold until 
the last hour comes, which shall release 
thee from earth. But time is short, and 
long is all our hearts would say ; where- 
fore be warned, and restrain thy speech 
within the limits which day will soon 
impose upon us,” 

Then I resumed. ‘ Attheendof thatterm 
which men call life, tell me, for thou hast 
tasted it, is it such grievous pain to die ? 

She replied: ‘While thou followest 
the opinion of the vulgar herd, never 
canst thou be happy. To noble spirits, 
death is the end of a dark captivity ; but 
to others, whose thoughts are buried in 
the slime of earth, it causes woe. My 
death, which so afflicts thy heart, would 
verily make thee rejoice, couldst thou but 
feel a thousandth part of the bliss that 
is mine ! and saying this. she fixed her 
eyes devoutly on heaven. She was silent : 
and I continued: ‘ But tyrants, and 
mortal maladies, have made death seem 
bitter.’ ‘I cannot deny,’ she replied, 
‘that the sufferings which precede death 
cause anguish, and still more, thoughts 
of the terrors of eternity. But once the 
soul is comforted in God, and the heart, 
worn with cares, finds rest in Him, then 
what is death but one short sigh? ... . 
For me, even in the brightest period of 
my youth, when life was fresh and thy 
love for me was strongest, even then life 
seemed bitterness in comparison of that 
blessed death which has been my portion. 
Far happier was I during that mortal 
passage, than an exile returning to the 
home of his love. Only for thee my 
heart was grieved.’ 

‘Ah, lady,’ said I, ‘say, by that Faith 
which was then I doubt not made clear 
to thee, and is now yet more manifest 
in the face of Him who seeth ali things, 
did Love ever lead thee to have pity on 
my long sorrow while yet thou didst not 
abandon thy pure intent? For thy sweet 
scorn and thy sweet ire, and the sweet 
peace written in thine eyes, held my 
desire in doubt for many years.’ Scarce 
had L uttered these words, when I beheld 
the lightning of that delicious smile which 
was wont to gleam like sunshine on my 
darkened spirit. And smiling, she re- 
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plied : ‘Never was my heart estranged 
from thee, nor ever will be: but I tem- 
pered by my aspect the fierceness of thy 
flame. There was no other way for the 
security of our youthful fame. A mother 
is not less loving for the chastisement she 
inflicts. . Many times did my 
countenance bear the hue of anger, while 
love was burning in my heart: but with 
me, passion never quelled the voice of 
reason. .. . . Thus have [I led thee on, 
now hot, now cold, now sad, now joyous, 
yet safe, at all events—with joy I say 
it—safe, though weary, to this time.’ 
‘Could I butthink this,’ I said, trembling, 
and with tears, ‘rich would be the fruit 
of all my constancy.’ ‘Oh! thou of 
little faith, were it not true, wherefore 
should I say it ? and with these words a 
shade of anger passed across her brow. 
‘Whether thou wert dear to mine eyes 
in the world, I reveal not : it is enough 
to say that the tie which bound my heart 
was precious: and precious to me also 
was the fair fame I acquired through thy 
verse. It was temperance only that I 
required in thy love. That only was 
wanting ; and while striving by piteous 
plaints to show me what was always ma- 
nifest to my eyes, thou laidst bare thy 
heart to all the world besides. ..... 
Love burntequally within us both: but the 
onesought display, the other concealment. 
Grief is not the lighter for being re- 
pressed ; nor is it the heavier for the 
language of complaint. . . . . My heart 
was with thee: my eyes only I withheld. 
Dost thou murmur because I gave thee 
the better part, and denied the less? 
..... ‘Thy sweet and holy converse,’ 
I said, ‘has cast a softened hue over all 
my past sorrows. But, oh, to live with- 
out thee is very grievous! And there- 
fore, dear lady, I would fain know if I 
am to follaw thee soon, or at greater 
distance? ‘If I augur rightly,’ she 
said, ‘thou wilt remain long time on 
earth without me.’ 


Yet once more the beloved me- 
mory hovers on his lips, and with 
these lines he closes the 7'rionfo 
della Divinita, the last of his 
poems :— 


Amid the high Cevennes a stream has birth, 
Beside whose banks love battled with me long, 
And still my heart bears record of the strife. 
Happy the stone that rests on that fair form ! 
Ah ! when the spirit hath resumed its robe, 
If he was blest who saw her once on earth, 
What will it be to gaze on her in heaven! 


As age advanced, and with it 
many infirmities, the poetical me- 
lancholy of Petrarch’s mind deep- 





ened into much of gloom and 
weariness. Change of place and 
constant study, the remedies to 
H2 
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which it had been the habit of his 
life to resort, did not suffice to chase 
away the dark shadows. Yet peace 
attended his closing years, which 
he passed in retreat and domestic 
comfort at Arqua, near the Eu- 
ganean hills, under the protection 
of the Lord of Padua, and in a 
dwelling the last of many which 
during his life he had caused to be 
built for himself. His love of 
learning attended him to the last. 
In one of his letters he thus de- 
scribes his life: ‘Like a wearied 
traveller, I quicken my pace in pro- 
portion as I approach my journey’s 
end. I read and write night and 
day: it is my only resource. My 
eyes are heavy with watching, my 
hand is wearied with writing, and 
my heart is worn with care. I 
desire to be known to posterity : 
if I cannot succeed, I may be 
known to my own age, or at least 
to my friends. It would have 
satisfied me to have known myself ; 
but in that I shall never succeed.’ 
The conviction of a sincere Chris- 
tian spoke in some of his last words: 
‘To philosophize,’ he said, ‘is to 
love wisdom ; and true wisdom is 
Jesus Christ !"* 

His death tock place in the 
seventieth year of his age. It 
was truly a student’s euthanasia, 
He was found one morning by his 
servants, seated in his library, with 
a book open before him, on which 
his head was resting. With him 
the love of learning had been no 
child’s play, no mere pedantic 
vanity. When we think of his 
labours and achievements, and of 
the enthusiasm with which he 
describes them, it would seem to 
have been the one passion of his 
life, did we not know that he was 
equally ardent in patriotism and in 
love. His admiration of Virgil and 
Cicero was unbounded. We have 
seen that he attempted to emulate 
the former in his poem of Africa, 
of which, however,in later years he 
entertained the most humiliating 
estimate. Cicero’s character and 
writings inspired him with a sort 
of personal affection, to which some 
similarity of character no doubt 
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contributed. Inthe eloquent Roman 
he might recognise his own genial 
expansiveness of temperament, his 
ready interest in things great and 
small, his warmth of friendship, 
his love of literature, his little 
vanities, his quick sensitiveness, 
his unaffected pride in Rome and 
Italy; and he made Cicero his 
model in the vast and varied cor- 
respondence, literary, political, and 
familiar, which was the constant 
habit of his life. His Latin works 
were numerous, dealing chiefly with 
subjects of moral philosophy. It 
shows no small advance on the 
critical philosophy of his times 
that he was the first learned man 
who set on foot a collection of 
medals and coins as an aid to the 
study of history, and that he en- 
tered with ardour into geographical 
researches as a means to the same 
end. His freedom from the preva- 
lent delusions of his day brought 
him into conflict with astrology, 
alchemy,and the half-superstitious, 
half-atheistic opinions maintained 
by some partisans of Aristotle and 
Averroes, To recover lost manu- 
scripts of the classics, and to mul- 
tiply existing ones by transcription, 
Was a never-ceasing interest and 
occupation to him. Personally or 
by deputy he examined the neg- 
lected repositories of distant con- 
vents, and went through the labour 
of transcribing whole volumes with 
his own hand, that he might be 
sure of no error creeping in through 
the ignorance or carelessness of a 
hired scribe. 

On the whole, Petrarch’s life is 
one which reflects honour on him- 
self and sheds a softening radiance 
on the troublous times in which 
his lot was cast. If his infirmity 
of purpose, the perpetual battle be- 
tween his instincts and his reason, 
dispose us sometimes to a move- 
ment of contempt, that feeling is 
immediately checked by a sense of 
the pervading goodness of his cha- 
racter, the loftiness of his aims,and 
the magnitude of his benefits to the 
cause of literature. 

We recur again to the point from 
which we set out. The problem 


* Epistle to Posterity. 
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which his life presents to us in con- 
nexion with the general features of 
the times, is that of theinfluenceand 
admiration acquired by one whose 
natural position as a man of action 
was so insignificant, in an age of 
low culture and turbulent party 
strife. The solution seems to be, 
that the world was just beginning 
toadmit the growth of anew power 
in that intellectual accomplishment 
which was now for the first time 
asserting its existence indepen- 
dently of scholastic and conventual 
lore; and was inclined to ascribe 
to it more power over the general 
affairs of mankind than it was really 
fitted to exercise. The business of 
our many-sided life is best carried 
on by division of labour. A mind 
chiefly wrapt in the sphere of ima- 
gination and research is not that 
calculated to carry on the practical 
duties of civil polity. 


Ch’ altra potenzia é quella che ascolta, 
Ed altra é quella che ha l’anima intera. 


Petrarch’s special talents and his 
weaknesses—perhaps his virtues 
also—made it impossible for him 
to correspond in action to the ideal 


which his compatriots would fain 
have formed of him. Thus, though 
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he was constantly consulted—so 
much so as to be called the Oracle 
of Italy—events, we find, generally 
speaking, took their course without 
much respect to his advice. 

We have seen on a former occa- 
sion how frequently Dante was 
employed on embassies. We meet 
with the same fact in the life of 
Petrarch. Doubtless, when the 
beauties of style first began to be 
appreciated, more was expected 
from the magic of eloquence than 
it is now likely to effect as an 
engine of business. In our days it 
is chiefly the cultured classes that 
are less strongly affected by rheto- 
rical artifice: in the fourteenth 
century sovereigns and nobles were 
mostly as uncultured as the lower 
classes are now. 

It was not in the nature of things 
that this exaggerated deference to 
literary merit, or rather this ascrip- 
tion to it of .influence in a sphere 
not properly its own, should con- 
tinue as mental education became 
more generally diffused. Petrarch’s 
life marks a transition era. The in- 
tellectual leaders of the succeeding 
age pursued learning with unabated 
ardour, but sank from the rank of 
arbiters and oracles of States. 
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SAINT SATURDAY. 


VERYBODY knows what is 

meant by the canonization of 
Saint Monday, and everybody knows 
in what an unsaintly fashion the fes- 
tival is generally celebrated. On 
Monday forenoon you meet a knot 
of uproarious, blear-eyed men, in 
fustian jackets, reeling out of the 
spirit vaults or gin palace, the 
fumes of liquor and the clouds 
from their long clays are incense 
offered to Saint Monday. You call 
at your tailor’s and urge him to 
send home before evening the coat 
which was due at the end of the 
week ; he regrets he cannot promise ; 
and when you: press him, he owns 
that all his men are ‘on the spree,’ 
worshipping Saint Monday. If 
you had the means of making 
inquiries at many workshops, fac- 
tories, and foundries, when em- 
ployment is plentiful and wages 
good, you would find that a large 
proportion of skilled artisans reli- 
giously observe Saint Monday as 
regularly as the week rolls round. 

But there are other classes of 
society who work quite as hard as 
the skilled mechanics, who give 
themselves no holiday in honour of 
Saint Monday, but begin their 
weekly labour on the first of the 
working days of the week. Parsons 
may sometimes complain of being 
Mondayish, and as many of them 
have little rest on Sunday, it is 
reasonable enough that they should 
make holiday on Monday; but 
most other men surely ought to go 
to their Monday’s work in shop or 
office as brisk as bees, after the 
half-day’s rest of Saturday, and the 
whole day’s rest of Sunday. 

How comes it, then, that the 
skilled mechanics so’ often seem 
to be unfitted for their work by 
Saturday and Sunday’s respite, 
instead of being re-created anew 
into fresh and vigorous energy? 
Is it not because they have so little 


notion of a rational worship of 
Saint Saturday, and because those 
who have agitated for and procured 
for them the boon of the half-day’s 
rest at the end of the week, have 
not made equally practical efforts 
to educate them in the right use 
of that Saturday afternoon and 
evening? 

The afternoon is not so difficult 
to spend beneficially as the evening. 
Even where there is no afternoon 
drill of the artisan corps, or no bit 
of garden ground to cultivate, the 
daylight hours invite the w orkman, 
after he has ‘cleaned himself, to 
stroll, if not out into the country, 
at all events into the adjoining 
streets or squares, or perhaps to see 
some kinsman or acquaintance in 
the neighbourhood. In summer 
time, the Saturday afternoon cheap 
trips beguile him into a rational 
way of spending his well-won 
leisure ; though too often he seems 
mightily afraid of the effect of the 
fresh country air on his system, 
and so fortifies himself with a flat- 
bottle of spirits and a little black 
pipe, which not even the railway 
officials (lenient towards the patri- 
cian cigar, but stern towards a 
vulgar cutty) are vigilant enough 
to put out. 

But in the dark evenings of win- 
ter, the difficulties in a workman’s 
way who desires to spend his 
Saturday night in rational recrea- 
tion, are really very great. ‘Why 
shouldn't he spend it in his own 
house, with his book, reading to 
his wife and children? asks a 
benevolent friend, who never by 
any chance reads to his own family 
circle. For one reason, because 
the house is seldom in such a 
state as makes that pleasant picture 
a possibility. Burns, indeed, in his 
Cotter’'s Saturday N ight, describes 
the labourer coming home, and 
finding 


His wee bit ingle, blinkin’ bonnily, 

His clane hearth-stane, his thrifty wifie’s smile, 
The lisping infant prattling on his knee, 

Does a’ his weary carking cares beguile, 
And makes him quite forget his labour and his toil. 
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But this is a state of domestic 
perfection which poor Burns’ own 
roof-tree seldom witnessed, and 
which is as yet very rare in the 
homes of our town artisans, what- 
ever it may be in the country. If 
the wife is not busied with her 
shopping and marketing—which 
the great bulk of the working class, 
some. from choice, many still from 
the necessity of late-paid wages, 
leave to Saturday night—then it is 
more than probable that she is 
swilling the floor, or scrubbing the 
youngsters, or washing their clothes 
for the morrow’s Sunday-school ; 
and that, with rare exceptions, she 
feels so flustered and ‘ worreted’ 
with her arrears, and anticipations 
of domestic economy, that she 
would think her ‘ master’ perfectly 
crazy if he was to propose an hour 
or two of peace and quietness on 
Saturday night. Moreover, even 


supposing that in one house ina 
workman's street such a pleasing 
result had been achieved, inasmuch 
as all the neighbours would be 
swilling, and scrubbing, and scold- 
ing, any one who knows the free- 
and-easy, in-and-out style which 


obtains among the poor would 
perceive that constant interruptions 
—a rap at the door to borrow a 
mop, or a tap at the window to ask 
‘What o’clock it was,’ or to beg for 
‘your Polly to run of an errand’— 
must make anything like a quiet 
evening out of the question. 

‘But, suggests our benevolent 
friend of quiet and studious habits, 
‘why shouldn’t the man read his 
paper or his book by himself, if he 
can’t get his wife and children to 
listen ? 

Surely our benevolent friend can 
never have been in a workman’s 
home? Even if there is a parlour 
to the front, ‘a but and a ben,’ as 
they say in Scotland, the said par- 
lour is as little used and as cheer- 
less as are the show drawing-rooms 
in another grade of society for 
whose tables the illustrated editions 
of the poets seem specially pub- 
lished. The man couldn’t be at 
home in the parlour, If he is 
to be at his ease, he must be 
in the corner by the fire in the 
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living room ; but he would be a 
domestic hero indeed, he must have 
an unparalleled capacity for ab- 
straction and endurance, if he could 
make himself happy even in that 
well-worn corner, while his wife 
mounted on clacking pattens and 
girt up for energetic action, is 
twirling her mop and wielding her 
scrubbing-brush on every spot save 
the actual chair on which he is 
sitting: while added to this central 
figure of unrest there are the acces- 
sories of damp clothes flapping on a 
line in the ee from the open 
door—the fumes of soap and water 
—the squalling of children under- 
going a bath the reverse of Turkish 
—and last, not least, the shrill voice 
which directs this domestic convul- 
sion, and which will in time evoke 
order and cleanliness out of the 
unfragrant chaos. Is it not abso- 
lutely unreasonable to ask any man 
to sit still and enjoy himself amid 
such surroundings? Let it be 
granted that this picture is over- 
drawn, still the fact is undeniable 
that there are times when ‘the 
master’ is not wanted in his own 
house, when he comes seriously 
in the way of domestic arrange- 
ments. Mrs. Bayley, in her lately 
published book on Workmen and 
their Difficulties, which is addressed 
especially to the class of skilled 
workmen, and which manifests an 
intimate and personal acquaintance 
with their ways and habits of 
thought, gives an account of her 
efforts to make them abstain alto- 
gether from strong drinks. When 
some of those who had promised 
to do so fell back into their old 
ways, she spoke to the rest about 
the backsliders, and she repeats this 
conversation, which illustrates the 
point advanced above :— 


‘It’s no use hiding the truth,’ said one 
of the men one evening, ‘some of them 
poor fellows can’t stand, and it’s no use 
saying they can. The wet won’t let em 
work, and they bain’t wanted at home— 
there’s no room for ’em there; and as 
men ain’t ducks, they can’t stand in the 
streets to be rained upon all day; and 
so they goes into the only house ready to 
receive ’em—that’s the public house ; 
and when they gets there they gets drink- 
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ing again, of course they does—they 
couldn’t stop there even, if they didn’t. 
Why, what's a poor fellow to do? 

‘It seems to me,’ said their friend, 
‘that what you want is a public-house 
without the drink.’ 

‘Ah! that’s just what we do want,’ 
said many voices at once. 


But even if the workman was 
wanted at home, even if his home 
was ready to receive him, it isa 
question whether it would supply 
him with what his peculiar state 
requires, The public-house sup- 
plies something which he craves 
for besides ‘ the drink; it supplies 
him with ‘ company; and too often 
it is the natural desire for ‘com- 
pany’ which leads him on to ‘the 
drink’ which betrays and degrades 
him. A man who has been engaged 
all the week at any monotonous 
employment, as_ bricklaying, or 
book-keeping (of another person’s 
money), or composing types, or 
working in a factory, requires some 
excitement ; he yearns to feel the 
stir and glow of human flesh and 
blood, to rub shoulder to shoulder 
with his fellow-men, and to enjoy 
himself along with them. This he 
does in one way at the public- 
house; but then the drink, which it 
is the landlord's interest to dispense 
as abundantly as possible, too often 
deprives ‘the company’ of every 
improving and healthy element. 

n many neighbourhoods Satur- 
day night is the night that pays 
the rent of the public-house. It 
is said that it is not uncommon 
for an unprincipled publican to 
tap a Saturday-night cask, made 
‘ extra strong’ by the small bag of 
tobacco which was put into it early 
in the week. Men who drink this 
drugged decoction not only are soon 
recklessly spending their wages, 
without a thought of home claims, 
but when they awake on Sunday 
afternoon, they are dragged by 
their vitiated appetite to repeat 
the dose, and to pass Sunday night 
as they passed Saturday ; and then 
from the Saturday and Sunday thus 
spent there follows, as a natural 
course, the worship of Saint Mon- 
day; and probably the workman 
is only stopped from a similar 
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canonization of the remaining days 
of the week by the lack of ready 
money and the refusal of the land- 
lord to give him any further credit 
than such as binds him to paya 
visit to the bar as soon as he re- 
ceives his next week’s wages, with 
the good excuse for his conscience 
and his wife, that he is ‘ only going 
to settle his old score.’ 

If it be at all true that Saint 
Monday is not an act of deliberate 
canonization on the part of the 
workmen, but that they are led into 
it because they are swilled out of 
house and home by their wives in 
their praiseworthy pursuit of clean- 
liness, it seems that the way to 
meet an acknowledged evil is to 
exalt the worship of Saint Saturday 
—to try to persuade the workman 
to spend Saturday night in a sen- 
sible way, so that he may be more 
likely to spend in true and refresh- 
ing recreation, physical and spiri- 
tual, that sacred day which is year 
by year becoming of more value to 
our toiling men and women, as the 
wheels of labour revolve more 
swiftly and unceasingly. 

But our benevolent friend, who 
prides himself on not being narrow- 
minded, suggests, ‘Why should 
not the workman go to the theatre 
on Saturday night ? 

In answer we venture to suggest 
that all persons, especially of a 
mature age, have not a dramatic 
taste, and that the audiences of the 
theatres in poor neighbourhoods 
are mel largely of lads: the 
narrow benches without backs, and 
the row and restlessness of the 
gallery, seem to have small charms 
for the middle-aged workman. If 
he goes to the play, he probably 
goes with his wife or his sweet- 
heart in the middle of the week ; 
at least, it is said that on Saturday 
night the theatres in the metro- 
polis have the thinnest houses. 

Moreover, even if the pieces per- 
formed are of a wholesome charac- 
ter, the length of the performance, 
the weariness of the backless 
benches, the distance from his 
home, all make the workman who 
turns out of a theatre at half-past 
eleven o'clock, very likely to turn 
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into the gin palace that flares in 
his face the moment he gets into 
the street ; and then, although he 
may not spend such a Saturday 
night as he would have done if he 
had gone to the public at six or 
seven o'clock, yet he probably 
spends one which equally unfits 
him for a reputable Sunday. 

What seems to be required— 
what workmen will thankfully avail 
themselves of, if it is offered with- 
out either a patronizing or a dicta- 
torial tone, is this—an entertain- 
ment of about two hours in length, 
with constant variety of perform- 
ance, at a small price, in a warm 
and comfortable hall, to which they 
are made as welcome as to the 
public-house saloon ;—if these con- 
ditions be complied with, an enter- 
tainment of music and reading will 
be found sufficient, without either 
pipes or pots, to attract an audience 
of workmen in any neighbourhood. 

To the pottery towns of Stafford- 
shire is due the credit of proving 
the fact, that large gatherings of 
working folk could be interested 
by a few readings engrafted on to 
a concert by local musicians, 

At Derby the experiment was 
made of having these ‘ Literary 
and Musical Entertainments’ on 
the Saturday night, and the cam- 
paigns of three winters proclaim 
the experiment a complete success. 
On fifty Saturday nights a large 
hall has been opened with an en- 
tertainment of music and readings, 
and in all weathers there have 
assembled audiences ranging from 
two or three hundred on a few 
nights when the programme was 
flat and the weather uninviting, up 
to twelve hundred, with hundreds 
turned away from the doors, when 
the programme has contained some 
feature of special interest. 

The success of the Derby experi- 
ment has led to similar efforts in 


other places ; and at Chester and ° 


at Mansfield there have been 
most successful entertainments 
given on all the Saturday evenings 
of the winter months. And in all 
these cases it may be well to state, 
what cannot often be said of phi- 
lanthropic ventures, that they paid 
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their way—nay, more, they left a 
profit. At Chester, where no pro- 
fessional talent was engaged, there 
was a balance of £110; at Derby, 
where the audience, educated by 
two previous series of entertain- 
ments, demanded a regular supply 
of higher musical ability than it 
was always possible to obtain from 
volunteers, the balance was £30; 
in both cases the profits being de- 
voted to a‘ Working Men’s Lite- 
rary Association.’ 

In the hope that similar attempts 
to exalt Saturday and to uncanonize 
Saint Monday may be made else- 
where, when the summer has again 
ripened into autumn, it seems 
worth while to describe the enter- 
tainment, and to note the sources 
from which it is supplied. 

The character of the entertain- 
ment was after this sort. At half- 

yast seven to the minute, for ‘ de- 
a is dangerous’ in other cases 
besides postponing to use Old 
Jacob Townshend’s _ sarsaparilla, 
and with a rough audience delay is 
apt to make them much harder to 
please,—at half-past seven the 
chairman of the evening, if he had 
arrived, went on the platform and 
made a little speech, or said no- 
thing, as he preferred; if he had 
not arrived a deputy took his place, 
and the programme opened with 
an overture from a band. This 
would be followed by a song— 
then a short reading by a gentle- 
man—then a glee—then a set of 
uadrilles played by the band— 
then a song—then a second reading 
by another gentleman—then an- 
other piece by the band—another 
song—a solo on the pianoforte—a 
reading by a third gentleman—a 
song or glee; and the entertain- 
ment would be closed as near half- 
past nine as might be by the Na- 
tional Anthem. 

Usually the programme con- 
tained about twelve pieces of vocal 
or instrumental music, and three 
short readings. All instrumental 
music seemed acceptable. The 
audience would listen without 
apparent weariness to a pianoforte 
- of half-an-hour’s duration. 
But vocal music was the most 
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popular, especially patriotic and 
national songs and well-executed 
glees. In the course of the season, 
on one evening a ventriloquist, 
and on another a conjuror, were 
engaged, and the variety had not 
any prejudicial effect on the tamer 
entertainments which followed. At 
Mansfield a chemist twice gave a 
few brilliant experiments, with 
short explanations. The readings 
still formed part of the programme 
on these evenings. One main 
cause of the attractiveness of the 
entertainments was the constant 
change from reading to music and 
from music to reading. There 
were no intervals; there was ‘al- 
ways something before them,” as 
men often remarked in expressing 
their commendation. A programme 
either of all music or all readings 
would never have attracted the 
same audience. Cheap concerts of 
good music have been given in 
many large towns—e.g., Glasgow, 
Liverpool, Leeds—on Saturday 


nights, and have drawn together 
large assemblages, but in order to 
pay the professional talent engaged, 
there has been a considerable ad- 
mixture of shilling folk, dressed 


according to their station, and this 
has a strong tendency to make the 
rough-clad workman feel not quite 
at home. Still, cheap Saturday- 
night concerts are excellent, and 
no town of any size should be 
without a series of them during 
the winter. 

There is, however, a certain rest- 
ing effect even in a dull reading, if 
you are sure it will be short, which 
is lacking when one be-crinolined 
songstress or white-waistcoated 
star is succeeded by another, all 
fluttering the same apparently use- 
less piece of music-paper, all eager 
for an encore. <A reading, albeit it 
is dull, allows a man to enjoy the 
music that is echoing through him, 
and lets it have its resting effect 
upon him; and even if the reading 
be one that holds the attention, it 
does not interfere with the soothing 
effect of the music. The alternation 
of the reading and song seems to 
make both of them more resting 
and more enjoyable. 
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Programmes of readings only 
have, however, had very great suc- 
cess in many places. ‘The Public 
Reading Society’ in the metropolis, 
which commenced its operations in 
February, 1859, has given readings 
at various lecture-halls and paro- 
chial school-rooms in London and 
its suburbs, which the promoters 
report to have been well attended 
and much appreciated. From Brid- 
port, the local secretary of the 
‘Public Reading Society’ writes 
that ‘every night when the read- 
ings have taken place at the town- 
hall, hundreds of the working 
classes have been turned away for 
want of room,’ But it is at Ipswich 
that the readings seem to have been 
most decidedly successful, and 
where the interest in them appears 
to have outlasted the novelty of 
the movement. In the state- 
ment issued. ‘at the close of the 
second session of the Ipswich Penny 
Readings, the managers rejoice to 
be able to report the continued 
success of this new attempt at 
rational recreation.’ Here, too, 
though the receipts at the doors 
have been comparatively small— 
£43 in fifteen nights—the scheme 
has done more than pay its way, 
for of the above sum £15 has been 
devoted to various local charities. 
The readings were arranged on the 
principle of contrast—grave and 
gay, historical or poetical. There 
were about eight different readings 
by several different readers in the 
course of the evening, and the 
listeners were free to depart or 
to enter at the end of any of 
them. 

The staff of readers, which has 
been found a great difficulty at 
Chester, is maintained at Ipswich 
in this way. An elocution-class 
exists in the Mechanics’ Institution, 
which meets weekly, and each read- 
ing or recitation is open to the free 
but kindly criticism of all present, 
the chairman directing and sum- 
ming up the discussion, Any 
members of the institution may be 
auditors of these discussions with- 
out joining the class. A place on 
the platform and in the programme 
of the ‘Public Readings’ is the 
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reward of those who distinguish 
themselves in this class, and from 
this training-school six young men 
have been promoted to the staff of 
public readers. 

The report above referred to 
contains the names of forty-six 
different readers, with the pieces 
and authors which they delivered. 
Some few pieces are noted as having 
been so well received that they 
have been read more than once. 
These are the ‘ May Queen,’ Tenny- 
son; ‘Eugene Aram,’ ‘ Parental Ode 
to my Son,’ Z/ood; ‘John Gilpin, 
Cowper ; ‘King John and the Ab- 
bot,’ Percy Reliques; ‘A Terribly 
Strange Bed, Household Words ; 
‘New Tale of a Tub, Bayley; ‘The 
White Squall, Thackeray; ‘Nothing 
to Wear, Butler, 

The character of these readings, 
which proved most attractive at 
Ipswich, goes to strengthen the 
opinion which the conductors of 
the Derby entertainments have 
arrived at—to wit, that when the 
avowed object is healthy recreation, 
it is impolitic to try to thrust down 
people’s throat the pill of useful 
knowledge, however sugar-coated 
and gilded. Humour or pathos, 
the short tale or the ballad, were 
found to be equally acceptable, and 
most men are the better in this 
stern working world for being 
moved either to tears, or to harm- 
less laughter. 

The introduction of such read- 
ings has also a further benefit for 
a working-class audience. Few of 
the working folk think of a book 
as at all a pleasant companion, 
Whether it be the fault of the 
schools or of the books, it is a fact 
that few working men or women 
have any notion of enjoying a 
merely recreative book in their 
leisure hours, Many of them of 
course cannot read with sufficient 
ease to let a book talk to them. 
Of those who can read, some read 
mainly on Sundays and when they 
are sick, and so they view reading 
as a sort of religious duty, and 
they account a book to have a 
solemn sort of presence, before 
which it is unseemly to smile, and 
they accordingly condemn a book 
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which provokes them to laugh as 
silly and childish; while others 
rush into the opposite extreme, and 
read only the daily romances of the 
police reports, or the high-spiced, 
unconscionable fiction which is 
purveyed by the ‘penny numbers’ 
of the Reynolds's Miscellany type. To 
both of these classes of readers it 
is most desirable to show that there 
is a world of books full of the real 
human story, at the humour of 
which it dues a man good to laugh, 
while the pity which it stirs 
within him is not frittered on im- 
possible misfortunes. 

But to return to the second prac- 
tical point in reference to the 
Derby series of entertainments. It 
may be asked, ‘ How could music 
and readings be procured except at 
a great cost? The reply to this 
natural inquiry brings out one of 
the best features of the scheme— 
viz., that the great bulk of the 
service rendered was volunteer, 
unpurchased service. 

The names of some of the bands 
will explain their composition. 
The Rifle Band, the Midland Rail- 
way Band, the Allestree Village 
Band; besides these there were 
several smaller bands of working 
men, who had been in the habit 
of meeting for several years, but 
whose existence was hardly known 
beyond the customers of the public- 
houses where they practised, but 
who spontaneously offered their 
services when they found that they 
had an opportunity of performing 
before an audience of their own 
class without any expense of ad- 
vertisement, or hiring a hall. The 
only remuneration given to the 
eight or nine bands who took part 
in the Derby series of entertain- 
ments was some bread and cheese 
and beer during the evening. 

The instrumental solos on the 
pianoforte, cornet, flute, and con- 
certina, given on different nights, 
were also by volunteers—in several 
cases by ladies and gentlemen of 
position in the town. The vocal 
music was also partly supplied in 
this way; but it was found desir- 
able to engage a professional singer 
for most of the entertainments. 
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The readers were drawn from all 
the educated classes—clergymen, 
lawyers, doctors, clerks, tradesmen, 
There was little difficulty in enlist- 
ing volunteers for this department, 
when once the entertainments had 
become popular, and a full audi- 
ence was a certainty, though there 
was considerable difficulty in find- 
ing gentlemen with voices clear 
and loud enough to fill the hall, 
so that all could hear without 
effort, and in finding pieces for 
them to read, brief, yet telling, 
and written in short sentences and 
homely style. 

Additional interest was given to 
the entertainments by having occa- 
sionally what might be called ‘class 
nights—e.g., a night when the 
whole of the music and reading 
was provided by members of the 
staff of the Midland Railway 
stationed in Derby, or a ‘ Britannia 
Foundry night, a -‘Rifle Corps’ 
night,’ a ‘Printers’ night.’ For 
these class nights created an esprit 
de corps which was as wholesome 
for the men as it was useful to the 
managers. 

The entertainments were made 


known by handbills, which were 
distributed in the factories, foun- 
dries, and working quarters of the 


town. At first, ‘the words of the 
songs’ were sold at a halfpenny each 
in the Hall; but when the scheme 
proved self-supporting, the words of 
the songs were printed onthe back of 
all the handbills, so that every bill 
became, in fact, that great treasure 
to most working people—a song 
book. The result was that the 
bills were in eager demand; the 
shopkeepers said they could not 
keep them in their windows, so 
many persons came in to beg them ; 
and there were even cases in which 
the bill was sold for a penny or 
more. It surely was no slight in- 
cidental benefit that every week 
some thousands of copies of the 
words of good, pure, standard 
songs were put into the hands of 
those whose labour most needs 
the lightening, and whose leisure 
most needs the brightening, of 
the God-appointed instinct of 
song. 


Saint Saturday. 
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Objections of course have been 
made to such a method of spend- 
ing Saturday evening as has been 
indicated above. Good people say 
that it was not the best way of 
spending ‘the preparation for the 
Sabbath,’ as they think well to call 
Saturday night. 

The natural answer rises, ‘True, 
it is not the best way conceivable, 
but it is infinitely better for these 
men than spending it at the pot- 
house, indulging in excesses which 
made a Sabbath utterly impossible. 
The method of spending the two 
hours was not surely wrong, for 
save in its publicity, it differed 
little from the way in which Satur- 
day evening is spent in the most 
orthodox of drawing-rooms—save 
that perhaps the music was per- 
formed without preliminary press- 
ing, and the readings from stan- 
dard authors involved no breach of 
the ninth commandment, which is 
more than can be said of the gossip 
and tittle-tattle which form so 
staple an ingredient in common 
conversation. 

Another objection made is this 
—that these crowds cannot be 
brought together without moral 
detriment, and that men are sure 
to adjourn to the drinking-houses 
when the entertainment is con- 
cluded. 

The answer to the first half of this 
objection is, that it is an equally 
good reason for shutting up our 
churches on Sunday evening; 
while the reply to the second half 
is, that if a man did go to the public- 
house at half-past nine, he would 
be much less likely to stay there 
than if he had gone at half-past 
six. In the bar-parlour he finds 
the companies for cards, or what 
not, already formed, he finds the 
close, small room disagreeable after 
two hours in a pleasant hall; his 
mind is influenced by the two hours 
of rational amusement which he has 
had, and the contrast makes the half 
drunken chorus of the tap and its 
screeching fiddle sound much less 
charming. He knows that if he 
goes home he will find it cleaned 
and comfortable; and unless he be 
an inveterate sot, if he goes at all to 
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the public-house after the enter- 
tainment, it will only be for a 
glass of beer, and then he will 
steer homewards. At any rate, the 
regret with which the close of the 
third season of such entertain- 
ments elicited at Derby, from men 
who said that they had never 
missed one of the fifty which have 
been given, the appearance of 
men at the Penny-bank who had 
never saved a sixpence before in 
their lives, but who now began to 
deposit that they might get clothes 
to go decently dressed to a place of 
worship, encourage the belief that 
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such entertainments, wisely ma- 
naged, would tide many a strong- 
armed but weak-willed mechanic 
over the dangerously unoccupied 
hours of Saturday, so that he should 
not awake on the Sunday morning 
physically or mentally unfit to 
worship the true God on His own 
day of holy rest. Thus a legitimate 
veneration of Saint Saturday might 
bring it about that the Lord’s-day 
should be fittingly observed, and 
that this interloping Saint Monday 
might be deleted from the calendar 
of English operatives as a relic of 
a dark-age mythology. 
J.E.C. 


IN THE WEST. 


GHE sailed to-day—I cannot rest 


Till I have seen the mighty sea, 


Upon whose broad and billowy breast 
My bride is borne to me. 


So with the morn I climb the height, 
That looks upon our land-locked bay ; 

And the great ocean meets my sight, 
On which she sailed to-day. 


The light leaps shoreward with the waves, 
And soon shall touch my western home 
With rays that gilded last the foam, 

Her vessel’s side that laves. 


How fast this patriarchal wealth 
Has multiplied, as year by year, 

In labour rude, with rustic health, 
I’ve toiled and waited here. 


I’ve served like Jacob for his wife, 
Though shorter term to me was given ; 
For distance and our dwindled life 
Make three years more than seven. 


Soon, soon my home her voice shall know, 
And she shall sylvan homage claim ; 
And her sweet playful English name 


About these fields shall blow. 
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She'll train the roses on the wall : 
This English rose, whose tender leaves, 
Home-sick and pale, come forth and fall, 
Shall reach our cottage eaves. 


That English acorn which she sent— 
Fresh gathered from the glade at home— 
Has sprouted, and shall yet become 

An oak—a leafy tent. 


And I have planted out the shoots 
Which one day mighty arms shall reach ; 
An avenue of English beech, 

With violets at their roots. 


And children, playing ’neath their shade, 
When she and I together rest, 

Shall lisp our names as they who made 
Their bright home in the West. 
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CHRONICLE OF CURRENT HISTORY. 


HE singular manner in which 
the fate of the Budget became 
in its last stage mixed up witha 
question so wholly irrelevant as the 
Galway contract, is not without its 
peculiar instructiveness, _Nomi- 
nally, the division on the Bill for 
the remission of the paper duty 
was a great party conflict, in which 
the advantages of dispensing with 
a tax that was said to be collected 
with difficulty, and was unusually 
onerous to the manufacturer, were 
insisted on by one party, while the 
other party wished to protect the 
revenue by taking off a portion of 
a tax that could so easily be aug- 
mented as the duty on tea. But 
really there were many other points 
at issue. It is still uncertain whether 
the Opposition meant to make 
serious efforts for office, but, at any 
rate, they wished to establish the 
conviction that they must soon 
accede to power. The Irish mem- 
bers had to discover how much 
they could get out of a Ministry 
in difficulties, and the Ministry had 
to make the most they could out of 
the Irishmen. Now that it is all 
over, every one must allow that the 
Government turned the enthusiasm 
of the sister island to very good 
purpose; and that Lord John 
Russell took a handsome allowance 
of credit for the noble way in which 
the Government had resisted an 
attempt to corrupt them ; while at 
the same time the Irish have been 
saved from despair. Lord Palmer- 
ston has discovered that Ireland is 
the true point of departure for 
America ; and that of all Ireland, 
Galway is the best place for the 
urpose: and a select committee 
nas been appointed to hear and 
record the numerous reasons that 
ought to protect an Irish company 
against being called on too rigidly 
to fulfil its engagements, 

Both the debate and the division- 
list showed that there was a great 
dislike in the House to upset the 
Government, and at the same time, 
that a thousand considerations in- 
tervene at a political crisis like the 
present both to protect and preju- 


» govern. 


dice the Government. The Ministry 
has been repeatedly beaten, and 
yet it gets on tolerably well. It 
does not lose credit, or assume the 
humble and shifting attitude of a 
weak Ministry, although the things 
it aims at are not carried, and its 
lobby is often comparatively empty. 
This is owing, we believe, almost 
entirely to the personal conside- 
ration in which its members are 
held. There is something almost 
ridiculous in turning out Lord 
Palmerston and Lord John Russell 
and Mr. Gladstone, in order to 
replace them by their opponents. 
The first men should, it is felt, be 
first, unless there is a good reason 
against it. If any difference could 
be raised so as really to divide off 
party against party, then the tri- 
umph of one opinion would be an 
intelligible reason for changing the 
Ministry ; but when nothing is to be 
decided, and times are quiet, reputa- 
tion and ability decide who is to 
That the country holds 
its chief statesmen in honour, 
although it does not blindly pros- 
trate itself before their decrees, is 
one of the best signs of the times. 
We are yet so far from the ignoble 
jealousies of democracy, or the 

lind fanaticism of oligarchies, that 
we are proud to have our chief men 
in our highest places, and pay 
honour to old and well-established 
merit, 

On two 


important questions 
within the last month Conservative 
vpinion has triumphed. The House 
has declined to increase the number 
of metropolitan boroughs, and the 
Church-rate Bill has been killed 


before it reached its inevitable 
doom in the Lords. If numbers 
are to be the ground on which re- 
presentation is to depend, Chelsea 
and Kensington had an unanswer- 
able claim. But the metropolitan 
members are in bad odour just now. 
As a body they obstruct business 
without contributing to the dis- 
cussion of great subjects, and they 
are obliged to be obtrusive in order 
to avoid being forgotten. Maryle- 
bone has made itself especially 
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notorious, and Chelsea and Ken- 
sington bid fair to rival Marylebone. 
To create another borough where, 
on the retirement of another Mr. 
Edwin James, another Mr. Harvey 
Lewis should defeat another Mr. 
Harper Twelvetrees, seemed an im- 
possible concession to the pedantry 
of numbers. ‘The country has 
amply ratified the decision of the 
House, and even the metropolis 
has shown no signs of indignation. 
This is partly a tribute to the 
general spirit of Conservatism, 
which, while nations are breaking 
in pieces all around us, clings 
closely to the great good that it is 
in our power to retain in safety. 
But it also arises from the dislike 
of a particular class of people. 
Rich men without territorial posi- 
tion, unknown to fame, and sleek 
to get into Parliament by pleasing 
the publicans and electors of con- 
stituencies like Marylebone, are 
apt to be great bores both in private 
and public life ; and the vote which 
deprived Chelsea of a member was 
but the expression of feclings 
which have been bubbling and 
boiling for years, 

The defeat of the Church-rate 
Bill by the casting vote of the 
Speaker, was one of the most 
thrilling and exciting events to 
those who were present that have 
occurred in recent Parliamentary 
history. That there has grown up 
a wish to protect the Establishment 
in the last few years is undeniable, 
and that there is a growing indis- 
position to let the more violent 
Dissenters have their own way, is 
equally certain; but nothing is 
more hard than to estimate what 
is the real feeling of the nation on 
such a point as Churchi-rates. 
There are three things that princi- 
pally contribute to make the Church 
popular. In the first place, the 
great body of educated men have 
come to the conclusion that the 
existence and independence of the 
Established Church is absolutely 
necessary at present, and will pro- 
bably be long necessary, in order to 
secure toleration and the absence 
of ecclesiastical dictation. The 
arrogance, the ignorance, theintense 
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narrowness and dogmatism of most 
of the sects of Dissenters, is far 
more formidable than any preten- 
sion of the Established Church can 
possibly be. In the next place, it 
is socially more respectable and 
fashionable to belong to the Church 
than to any other body; and 
thirdly, there isa persuasion, which 
may not be supported by any very 
precise proof, but is widely spread, 
that the Church works better and 
harder amongst the poor. On the 
other hand, the Church cannot be 
said to gain in its prestige or in the 
respect paid to its leaders. The 
Times laughs at Convocation, and 
nine-tenths of English laymen 
entirely agree with the laugh. 
Whatever opinion may be enter- 
tained as to Hssays and Reviews, no 
one even professes to care whether 
Convocation condemns it or not. 
The defeat of the Church-rate Bill 
would lead the Church into great 
danger if the clergy mistook the 
meaning of the decision. Jt must 
be said, however, that the leaders 
of the Parliamentary party that is 
supposed to represent the clergy, 
have shown a disposition to use 
their victory as a means of coming 
toterms. Whether any compromise 
is likely to be lasting is, however, 
a very different affair. 

That there is a reaction towards 
Conservatism, both in and out of 
Parliament, is evident; but it is 
curious how little this is connected 
with the efforts and wishes of the 
Conservative party. Only one 
great question divides the two 
parties, and on this the feeling of 
the country is altogether on the 
side of the Ministry. The genuine 
burst of grief, anxiety, and interest 
that has followed the news of 
Count Cavour’s death, shows how 
heartily Englishmen care for Italy, 
and how determined they are not 
to allow their jealousy of France or 
their solicitude for the balance of 
power to interfere with their sym- 
pathies for a great nation struggling 
into freedom. But the Tory party, 
and especially the higher members 
of the party, are unable and perhaps 
unwilling to conceal the dread 
they feel of Italy, and the dislike 
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with which they watch the triumph 
of an enemy of Austria. Lord 
Derby from time to time announces 
that there is no difference in the 
views of Englishmen as to foreign 
politics ; and it may be true that 
there is no great difference in the 
attitude which the Tory party would 
assume if in office, from that held 
by their opponents, But that would 
only be because they could not set 
themselves against the strong feel- 
ing of the nation. The insulting 
and foolish attack of the Marquis 
of Bath on Count Cavour, wlan 
the intelligence of the death of that 
great statesman was received, indi- 
vated the sort of spirit in which the 
worse and more bigoted members 
of the party look on everything 
Italian. If Lord Derby came into 
office, every act of his Ministry 
that concerned European Powers 
would be watched with incurable 


mistrust, and this is a great source 
of embarrassment to a Ministry, 
and causes an inevitable loss of 
influence to England. It is there- 
fore difficult to believe that the 
country wishes to change its politics 


or its Government, although it is 
certainly a strange thing that there 
should be a Liberal Government 
in office that cannot carry a single 
Liberal measure. 

The death of the Chancellor is 
too remarkable a part of current 
history to be passed over, although 
it has not much political impor- 
tance. Lord Campbell has left a 
high reputation as a lawyer, as 
high, perhaps, as that of any judge 
who has sat on the bench this cen- 
tury. He has also done a great 
variety of work in his time, and 
can point the moral of success to 
all ambitious youths, Through 
life he has been wonderfully fortu- 
nate, and fortune shone more 
brightly the older he got. He well 
deserved it, for he was singularly 
painstaking, adroit, and _clear- 
headed. But he can scarcely be 
said to have elevated his profession, 
or to have filled up the measure of 
the truest judicial greatness, He 
loved success rather too well, and 
courted the populace rather too 
ostentatiously. 
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While, however, no English mea- 
sure of any importance is carried 
overnment, and the 

session, except in its effects on 
finance, will be almost a blank, so 
far as we at home are concerned, 
no one can complain that India is. 
overlooked. Inonenight Sir Charles 
Wood introduced three measures, 
destined, if they pass into law, to 
work the most serious changes in 
the administrative, the judicial, 
and the legislative system of Indian 
government. These bills have en- 
countered little or no opposition in 
the Commons. Lord Stanley, on 
behalf of the Opposition, gave his 
general assent to the proposals of 
Sir Charles Wood, ad directly it 
became known that there was not 
to be any faction fight on the new 
Indian measures, nine-tenths of the 
House decided to pay no attention 
to matters of which they knew 
nothing, and which are dreadfully 
uninteresting to most Englishmen. 
They felt that some one must take 
the responsibility, and that it was 
the business of the Secretary of 
State to take it. If any one ought 
to differ, that person ought to be 
the ex-Secretary of State, and 
as he did not differ, no one else 
could hope to produce any impres- 
sion on the successful Minister. 
In this simple style is the parlia- 
mentary government of India, 
heralded with so loud a flourish of 
trumpets, practically carried on. 
It becomes more and more appa- 
rent that our whole success or 
failure in India must depend abso- 
lutely.on the kind of men we 
happen to get to manage Indian 
affairs. Just now India occupies a 
certain place in the public imagina- 
tion, and there is a reputation to 
be made or lost according as the 
office is held well or ill. It is 
worth while, therefore, for men of 
some pretensions to honesty and 
ability to hold it, and Sir Charles 
Wood and Lord Stanley are not at 
all above taking the office. But if 
smooth times come back ; if Indian 
finance is all that could be wished, 
and if no wars keep India in the 
memory of Englishmen, to be 
Secretary of India may be thought 

I 
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a very dull and avery unimportant 
post ; and then India will be at the 
mercy of a minor statesman. Par- 
liament will be without control ; 
unless a question like that of Oude 
is taken up as a party question, 
India and Indian subjects are not 
sufficiently interesting to keep a 
large House together, and in a 
small House, the Minister, whether 
good or bad, has his own way. 

The Bill for altering the consti- 
tution of the legislative machinery 
of India is much the most impor- 
tant of the three. First of all, 
there is to be a great Supreme 
Council for all India, and then there 
are to be local councils for each Presi- 
dency, modelled after the fashion of 
the Supreme Council. The Council 
is to consist of five ordinary mem- 
bers and of a number of extraor- 
dinary members, never less than six 
or more than twelve, one half of 
whom are to be non-officials. The 
non-official members are to be ap- 
pointed for two years, and the 
Council is to be held at different 
places, according as the conve- 
nience of the Government may 
dictate. The first question that 
oceurs is this. In what way is this 
an improvement on the existing 
Council? Sir Charles Wood an- 
swers that it will be an improve- 
ment in two ways. The Council 
will be so constituted as to be kept 
to its proper functions of law- 
making, and will not turn into a 
debating society and discuss the 
wrongs of the grievance-mongers 
at Calcutta ; and in the next place, 
it will give the Government the 
profit of the assistance and presence 
of eminent natives. 

It is not quite fair to the existing 
Legislative Council to say that it 
has ever abandoned its functions 
of law-making. On the contrary, 
it has done its work admirably as 
a law-making assembly. During 
the seven years of its existence it 
has passed a series of excellent and 
well-considered measures, and every 
point of importance in their pro- 
visions has been fully and most 
ably discussed. On two occasions, 
and on two only, has it formed 
itself into what Sir Charles Wood 
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calls a debating society, and dis- 
cussed points which the Govern- 
ment wished to have passed over 
in silence; but it has always been 
technically in the right. When it 
was erected, Sir Charles Wood ex- 
pressly found it to be as he said— 
‘a little parliament; and it was 
not going much out of the way 
when a little Parliament asked for 
information as to a great and un- 
expected outlay before it proceeded 
to impose new taxes. But granting 
that the opposition of the Council 
has at any time been greater than 
is desirable in a country like India, 
it is not obvious how the present 
measure will remedy the mischief, 
unless it introduces a mere sham 
council that is wholly composed of 
the tools and dependents of Go- 
vernment. It is to be feared that 
this will be the result of the change, 
and a most deplorable result it will 
be. The members are to be ap- 


pointed fortwo years. Itis obvious 
that all officials will behave as well 
—that is, as pliably—as they can, 
in order to make their way with the 
authorities, and that very few non- 
official panes will think it worth 


their while to join a Council whence 
they will soon be removed if they 
give offence. No one perhaps, 
except those well acquainted with 
the country, ought to give an 
opinion as to the probability of 
natives of high position joining the 
Jouncil. But Lord Canning in his 
despatch evidently supposes that 
the natives of high position who 
are to be in the Council will only 
be got there by the elaborate pro- 
cess of the Council going to them. 
It is supposed that the Council will 
migrate in a body to the scene 
where any important point has 
arisen, and will settle it there on 
the spot with the assistance of one 
or two of the chief men of the dis- 
trict. The enormous expense and 
the great interruption to business 
caused by this flight of the highest 
officials in a body would, we should 
imagine, keep such migrations 
always among the dreams of the 
future. 

The Governors of the Presidencies 
are in their turn to have little 
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councils after the same pattern. It 
will require great audacity, know- 
ledge, and political ability to mark 
off the jurisdiction of the local and 
the Supreme Councils in the first 
instance ; but when once this is 
done, and custom or law has deter- 
mined what are the points which 
the local council may touch and 
what are those from which it must 
abstain, these local councils ought, 
if rightly constituted, to do a great 
deal of good. But it is to be 
apprehended that the plan of ap- 
pomting members for two years 
will have the effect of lowering the 
character of the higher class of 
Indian officials. It will always be 
a degrading thing for an honour- 
able man to know that he is ex- 
pected to be the tool of a superior, 
and that the independence accorded 
to him is only nominal. 
Theamalgamation of the Supreme 
and the Sudder Courts is a mea- 
sure of obvious utility, and was an 
indispensable part of Indian law 
reform. It is, however, rather 
premature to introduce it until the 
Civil Code for India is complete. 
Sir Charles Wood announces that 
a commission is to be appointed to 
draw up this .Code, but a Civil 
Code is a work of much labour and 
time, and until it appears, it is 
difficult to say what law would 
prevail in a mixed court. The 
Bill for admitting outsiders into 
the Civil Service of India, has 
raised some opposition on the part 
of those who now belong to the 
Covenanted Service. Undoubtedly 
it will never do to lower the stan- 
dard of men sent out to conduct 
the administration of India, and 
this would be the natural effect of 
taking away the prizes of the ser- 
vice and giving them to favourites 
of the Governor-General or to the 
friends of his friends. But the 
Covenanted Civil Servants start 
with great advantages. They are 
chosen by competition at the age 
best suited for an entrance on 
Indian life. They begin work and 
receive employment at once. They 
are constantly engaged in duties 
that call forth their powers ; and 
they ought therefore to be superior 
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to outsiders, to men who have been 
occupied with business or profes- 
sions in India, and who cannot 
have been very successful, or they 
would not desire official life. The 
only thing, therefore, that the 
Covenanted Service can demand is 
that jobbing shall be rigidly pre- 
vented. ‘To this Sir Charles Wood 
agrees ; and he is willing to pro- 
vide that every outsider appointed 
shall have resided seven years in 
India, and shall be willing and 
able to pass an examination in the 
language of the part of India in 
which his appointment is to be 
held. When he is appointed, his 
appointment is to be confirmed by 
a majority of the Home Council, 
and this is a very considerable 
safeguard so long as the Council 
here is composed of men of inde- 
pendence. It will be rather diffi- 
cult to perpetrate any gross job, 
when the job has to be discussed 
in cold blood by a Council that 
has nothing to gain by assenting 
to 1t. 

The capture of Harper’s Ferry 
may indicate that the Federal 
troops are really stronger than their 
opponents in Virginia, although 
the repulse of General Butler at 
Great Bethel is one among many 
proofs of superiority in materials 
of war possessed by the South. 
Hitherto, wherever the contest has 
depended on the comparative effici- 
ency of artillery, the South has 
obtained an advantage that proves 
how thoroughly the partisans of the 
South in the Government of Mr. 
Buchanan had prepared for seces- 
sion. Probably an action on some 
scale will be fought before Virginia 
is abandoned by the vanquished 
side, and nothing has yet occurred 
that can enable us to guess on 
which side victory will be. The 
want of professional commanders 
is felt most severely by the North, 
but the bulk of their men can per- 
haps be better relied on, and their 
regiments are more easily recruited, 
The letters from the South which 
have appeared in the 7'imes, make 
two things very clear, that the 
mean whites of the South, the 
rowdy loafers of the streets of New 
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Orleans, Charleston, and Mobile, 
do not fight if they can help 
it; and that there is considerable 
apprehension felt lest the slaves 
should give trouble. Thus, in 
spite of the unanimity of the South, 
and the tremendous pressure which 
mob rule places on all feelings of 
dissent or hesitation, the future 
difficulties of carrying on the war 
there are daily greater. On the 
other hand, although the North 
shows no signs of being tired of 
the struggle, although there are 
plenty of men, and money is found 
in abundance, there are obvious 
dangers in the war which will 
wossibly make the North pause 
cha they really undertake an 
invasion of the South. 
verhaps occupy Virginia and 
Missouri, and strengthen their 
position on the Mississippi. They 
may also try the effect of a blockade ; 
but will they go south, if the road 
is open, and endeavour really to 
subjugate the Gulf States? 

hey can hardly hope to succeed 
in so difficult an enterprise, without 
raising and organizing an army 
bound to service, regularly 
equipped, trained, and supplied. 


They will 


The dangers of a standing army 
are too obvious to every citizen of 
a republic to need much explana- 


tion. Already the law is set aside 
in a manner that may be amply 
justified by necessity, but which 
tends to promote a very perilous 
indifference to constitutional forms. 
A man named Merriman was 
arrested at Baltimore for attempting 
to injure the Federal troops on the 
railway. Chief-Justice Taney 
granted a habeas corpus, but the 
general in command refused to 
obey it, on the ground that martial 
law prevailed in times like the 
present, although it had never been 
proclaimed, and although no official, 
not even the President, has any 
epee to suspend the habeas corpus. 
No one, either in America or here, 
can tell how far this overruling of 
the law is likely to go, and wise 
men may soon begin to fear the 
consequences of the President and 
an armed mob acting together to 
proclaim the doctrine that in times 
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of danger they have a moral right 
to dispense with the law. 

The war has also assumed a new 
feature. There has been a flight of 
slaves on a considerable scale to 
the quarters of the Northern army, 
from the plantations of Virginia; 
and even General Butler, who at 
the opening of the contest was one 
of the loudest to proclaim that 

sroperty, even of ee must 

S protected, now adopts the doc- 
trine that fugitive slaves are contra- 
band of war, and must be kept in 
the service of the State as long as 
the war lasts. Unless the war is 
ended very soon, these slaves will 
gain a new standing as servants of 
the Government, and it would be 
ungrateful and odious to hand 
them over to their Southern masters, 
to receive the punishment of their 
flight. The force of circumstances 
has therefore made the Northern 
army abolitionist, and the further 
south it marches the more com- 
pletely this character will be 
imposed on it. To march south 
in order to accumulate a stock of 
free negroes, might certainly be an 
heroic end, if it were voluntarily 
accepted ; but it is one that is not 
likely to find much favour in the 
eyes of the Northerners, unless 
their temporary hatred of the South 
and anxiety to ruin cotton planters 
overpower all their other antipa- 
thies. 

The session of the French Cham- 
bers has ended with a great pitched 
battle between M. Favre and M. 
Billault. Both spoke well, and both 
spoke under great difficulties. It 
is difficult to speak on the liberty 
of the press before an audience 
that thinks this liberty at once a 
bore and an omaaalielie and it 
is also difficult for a dependent of 
a despotism to clothe a panegyric 
of the system under a 4 he lives 
in language that shall not offend 
the taste of educated hearers, M. 
Favre managed to make a speech 
that at least showed that French 
oratory is not a thing of the past; 
and in spite of the murmurs and 
interruptions of an Assembly 
elected, with few exceptions, on 
the nomination of the Government, 
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he managed to say enough hard 
things to render the perusal of 
what he said a great treat to the 
public of Paris. But he was per- 
fectly aware, and every one that 
read him was aware, that what he 
asked for could not be granted. 
He affects, though under a very 
thin veil, to believe in the possi- 
bility of uniting Imperialism and 
constant unfettered criticism, The 
Liberals in France have a theory 
which would be convenient if it 
were not so transparently false. 
They say that France has imitated 
Rome, and created a dictator for 
a short time to meet a particular 
crisis. Now the crisis is at an end, 
and liberty can roll on in its accus- 
tomed channel. The utter incon- 
sistency of this theory with the 
actual state of things in France 
can scarcely escape men so acute, 
but they may wish, in adopting it, 
at once to give their adversaries 
the trouble of denying it, and of 
explaining as best they can that 
French liberty is not to return, and 
also to show to themselves and the 
world how they happen to have 
acquiesced for a time in the reign 
of military force. 

M. Billault said very truly that 
the Empire can only be fairly 
judged when those who acquiesce 
mm its existence ask for no- 
thing more than is included in its 
programme, The Emperor pro- 
mised military glory: he has given 
it. He promised to raise France to 
a prepouderating influence on the 
Continent: he has done it. He 
promised material prosperity: 
France is contented and rich, He 
also made it his business to show 
that France is capable of high and 
generous ideas. In Syria and China 
he has sheltered and established 
Catholicism. In Italy he has broken 
the yoke of Austria. He under- 
took to guide and help his country- 
men in the road where it was their 
interest to go, but where prejudice 
and bigotry forbade them to ad- 
vance. He has commenced the era 
of free trade, and has shaken to 
its base the temporal power of the 
Pope. Nor is he indifferent to the 
private grievances or the public 
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wishes of his subjects. The Senate 
listens to all petitions ; and the 
soundness of the general policy of 
the Government is debated annually 
with great solemnity on the address, 
This is as much, and perhaps more, 
than he undertook to give. Con- 
stitutional Government, the rule of 
speakers and journalists, the full 
free play of differing opinions, the 
life and activity ot a people at- 
tempting to govern itselft,—this he 
did not pretend to give. This was 
not compatible with what he could 
give, and has given. France has 
chosen between what he could give 
and what he could not give, and has 
elected to take the substantial be- 
nefits which it lies in his power to be- 
stow. M. Billault seems to us to be 
right in his argument ; and we may 
suppose that if he could say all he 
thought, M. Favre would think so 
too. [tis to Imperialism altogether, 
to the whole theory that people 
are to be thought for, instead of to 
think and to act for themselves, 
that M. Favre and his friends and 
most Englishmen object. But this 
is the conquered cause in France, 
and the cause that has pleased the 
gods there is that of a despotism 
tempered by the necessity under 
which the despot lies to keep up 
his reputation. 

The debate on the budget had 
more practical interest, and is 
likely to appeal more forcibly tu 
the minds ot Frenchmen, because 
it affects their pockets. Facts were 
stated by the critics of the budget, 
and virtually admitted by its de- 
fenders, which must make France 
feel that if it gets the kind of cake 
it wants, it pays for it. M. Ollivier 
proved that a force not provided 
for in the estimates, was kept up 
to the amount of nearly seventy 
thousand foot and twelve thousand 
horse. So, too, while the number 
of vessels agreed to was two hun- 
dred and eighty-one, and of sea- 
men, forty-eight thousand odd, the 
fleet really contained three hun- 
dred and ninety-one vessels, and 
more than sixty thousand men. 
France had, of course, to pay for 
all this, and M. Ollivier calculated 
that the cost of the army and navy 
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was really little under twenty-five 
millions of English money, instead 
of being under twenty millions, as 
stated in the estimates. The 
minister admitted this, but urged 
that the excess was temporary, 
whereas the estimate was normal ; 
rather poor comfort for tax-payers. 
M. Gouin declared that there would 
be a deficit of £13,000,000 sterling, 
met by loans of £5,000,000 from 
the Sinking Fund, £3,000,000 from 
the floating debt, £1,800,000 from 
the Army Dotation Fund, while 
the rest was to be obtained by the 
creation of terminable annuities. 
Many Frenchmen, when they come 
to ponder over these figures, will 
agree with the remarks of M. Lar- 
rabure, who made the great speech 
of the debate, and who pronounced 
a decided opinion that France 
could ill afford to have 100,000 
men a year taken away from agri- 
culture and commerce, and that 
the country paid far too dearly for 
the delights of military glory. 
[ron-plated ships have again en- 
grossed great attention in the re- 
presentative assemblies of the two 
countries that are building them 
against each other. General Allard 
stated on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, that France had only six 
plated frigates ready, and ten more 
which could be got ready if funds 
were voted for their completion. 
This, it may be remarked, was 
a rather humble way of putting 
the matter on the part of a Govern- 
ment that feels happy with a deficit 
of thirteen millions. Probably 
those kind friends to the financial 
minister, the Sinking Fund, and 
the Floating Debt, and the Dota- 
tion Fund, will never let the plat- 
ing of these frigates stand still for 
want of money. In England, the 
Duke of Somerset made one of the 
most sensible, temperate, and con- 
vincing speeches that has been 
made on this vexing question. 
The Duke thinks it possible that 
if every exertion were used in 
the French dockyards, they might 
have twenty-six plated steamers 
ready within a year. But then 
these vessels are simply wooden 
war-steamers covered with iron 
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plates four and a half inches 
thick. The Armstrong guns, even 
as they are made at present, would 
pierce through the sides of sucha 
vessel with considerable ease. and an 
Armstrong gun is promised which 
will whistle through afourandahalf 
inch iron plate as if it were made 
of cardboard. The great principle 
on which we are proceeding is to 
trust to the weapons of attack, and 
it is this that, as Lord Palmerston 
recently explained, has decided the 
Government to rely on forts, and 
not on floating batteries, for the 
defence of Portsmouth. Mean- 
while the Admiralty has suspended 
the building of wooden vessels, 
but it does not think it worth 
while to adopt the French plan to 
any great extent. The model of 
the right kind of iron vessel is yet 
to be discovered. At present it 
seems that a vessel strong enough 
to resist an Armstrong gun will 
decline to float ; and English tax- 
payers may rejoice that we are 
waiting to find out the solution of 
the problem, if there is any, before 
we throw millions away on what 
may be a useless experiment. 

The French have really quitted 
Syria ; and the Syrians of the Leba- 
non have really got a Kaimakan 
with £4000 a year, and one of the 
most precarious positions under 
the sun. Lord Palmerston got the 
French away from Syria, and pro- 
bably no other man in Europe could 
have done half so much. But it 
was easier even to get them away 
than to deprive them of a decent 
excuse for going back. The Leba- 
non must be governed, and if it 
was governed by a Mahometan, 
there was always a chance that the 
Druses and Mahometans would be 
provoked into massacring the 
Maronites; whereas if he was a 
local Christian he would probably 
be a mere tool of France. The end 
has been that a certain Daoud 
Effendi has been appointed, who is 
known favourably as having shown 
intelligence when a member of the 
Danube Commission, and who com- 
bines the advantages of being a 
Christian and not being a Syrian. 
What is equally important is, that 
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Fuad Pasha is confirmed for the 
present in his command in Syria. 
‘The ceaseless intrigues that diver- 
sify the leisure of the representatives 
of the Great Powers at Constanti- 
nople, are sure before long to make 
Fuad Pasha the object of their 
attention. It is the business of 
England to support him, as he is 
zealous and able, and likely to 
uphold the authority of the Porte ; 
and therefore it is the business of 
France and Russia to pull him 
down. The two things that make 
Turkey utterly hopeless are her 
perpetual shortness of cash, and 
the intrigues which threaten to 
ruin every man directly he shows 
capacity. All we can do is to give 
the new Sultan every chance, and 
to delay the inevitable fall of the 
Turkish Empire until we can set 
as many small States to watch 
France and Russia as_ possible, 
There can be no doubt that the 
time is fast approaching when it 
will be decided whether the French 
are or are not to have a hold on 
Egypt that would threaten India. 
This may not improbably be decided 
without war. But the eagerness 
with which the Suez Canal is being 
pushed on, although no attempt is 
made to overcome the real difficul- 
ties of the enterprise, shows how 
alive the French Government is to 
the importance of the scheme as a 
means of acquiring a sort of feudal 
sovereignty over the Pasha. That 
unfortunate debtor of M. Lesseps 
is now made to bring up his still 
more unfortunate subjects in gangs 
of task-labourers, to dig a big ditch 
in the sand that the next wind will 
cover up. 

The Prussian Liberals are making 
the most strenuous efforts to breathe 
life into the inert mass of their 
official and official-led countrymen. 
However much appearances may 
sometimes make us doubt it, the 
advance made by Prussia is real. 
This is to be seen not so much in 
the speeches and acts of the present 
King, nor in the discussions of the 
Chamber, as in the language of the 
more advanced reformers. They 
have learnt practical wisdom, and 
practical wisdom was the one thing 
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which German Liberals wanted. 
They are now exceedingly moderate 
in their tone. They rely on the 
Constitution, and wish to work 
only within its limits, But they 
set before themselves a distinct 
object. They wish to limit the over- 
powering influence of the Upper 
House. This will necessarily be a 
work of time, unless some great 
crisis prepares the nation for rapid 
change. It is a very difficult thing 
to reduce a compact reactionary 
aristocracy to insignificance by 
legal means, and in Prussia this 
ditficulty is increased by the social 
influence of the nobility, and by 
their connexion with the King. 
He lives among them, and he likes 
to be friendly with them. Their 
influence has very recently been 
shown. They were exceedingly 
anxious that the King should go 
through the ceremony of receiving 
homage, because this was a relic 
of feudal times. The Ministry, on 
the contrary, representing in this 
the Liberal opinion of the country, 
protested against the tender of an 
oath to the King alone on the part 
of subjects who already have sworn 
to be true to the King and the 
Constitution. A compromise has 
been agreed on, but that any com- 
promise should be necessary, shows 
how great is the influence on the 
King’s mind of his daily inter- 
course with the men and women of 
his court. He evidently is quite 
free from any ambition of playing 
the part of Victor Emmanuel in 
Germany. Greatness may be thrust 
on him some day, but it will have 
to be thrust very hard before it 
will stick. 

In the course of the last month 
Italy and Victor Emmanuel have 
sustained a great and an irreparable 
loss, A month ago it all have 
seemed impossible that Count 
Cavour should pass away all at 
once, in the height of his fame and 
fortune, having done for his country 
as much as any man in history has 
ever done for any country, and with 
all his great visions of the future 
still unfulfilled. He is the only 
foreign statesman whose death has 
in recent times been felt in Eng- 
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land ; and this is a striking tribute 
both to his worth and his success. 
Anecdotes of his last moments have 
been eagerly treasured up; and 
the vehemence with which he dis- 
claimed any intention of ever 
governing by a state of siege, has 
impressed on every mind how 
genuine, how patient, how farsighted 
he was in his love of liberty. The 
Italians have increased their repu- 
tation in Europe both by the man- 
ner in which they grieved for their 
great leader, and by the spirit and 
unity they have displayed under 
this heavy blow. They fortunately 
had a man at hand who may be 
unequal to Cavour, but was at once 
designated by the public voice as 
alone worthy to succeed him. All 
that we can be sure of in the new 
Minister is that he will tread as 
nearly as he can in the steps of 
Cavour ; and that he is one of those 
men who exercise a strong personal 
influence over all who come in con- 
tact with him. It was entirely 
owing to him that Garibaldi came 
to that explanation of his views 
and wishes which ended in the 
breach being ostensibly healed 
between him and Cavour ; and the 
influence of Riccasoli over the 
‘Tuscans is said to be so great that 
it has been pronounced fortunate 
that he chose Piedmont as the 
country to which they were to be 
attached, as they would have an- 
nexed themselves to China if he 
had bid them. 
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France has recognised the King- 
dom of Italy ; and although decency 
has obliged the Emperor to regret 
the non-execution of the Treaty of 
Zurich, and although care has been 
taken to avoid the inference of a 
sanction of all that has been done 
in Italy, yet the mere fact that 
Italy has been recognised at a 
moment when the death- of her 
great statesman had plunged her in 
trouble, is a great gain to her. 
That no pledge is given of the with- 
drawal of the French troops from 
Rome may disappoint some ardent 

atriots and some foreign critics, 

ut it could have hardly been ex- 
pected that the Emperor would 
retire quietly and all at once. The 
number of instances in which the 
priestly candidate has defeated the 
Government candidate in the recent 
elections for the Councils-General 
in France, shows how large is the 
body of persons who would deeply 
resent if the Pope were deserted 
too quickly and openly. The Em- 
peror has, however, just rendered 
Rome and Italy a great service. 
He has totally declined to enter into 
an arrangement with the Catholic 
Powers for the preservation of the 
Pope’s temporal power. It is de- 
termined that Italy in this matter 
shall have to reckon with France 
alone ; and although France may 
be hard to deal with, it is much 
better to deal with one Power than 
with many. 





